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NOTICE. 



The present History has been drawn up by Mr. Philip Smith, 
under the superintendence and direction of Dr. William Smith, 
with whose smaller Histories of Greece and Rome it is intended 
to range. 

The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is 
confidently believed that the Work will be found to present a 
careful and trustworthy account of English History for the lower 
forms in schools, for whose use it is chiefly intended. 

The Table of Contents gives a full analysis of the Work, 
and has been so arranged that the Teacher can frame from it 
questions for the examination of his class, the answers to which 
will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 




CHAPTER I. 



.. 440. 



For the earliest lusiory of our own country we muHt look to the 
Oieek and Bomon writera. Long before Viigil spoke of llie Britoiu 
as " cot off aikr from &I1 the world," the PhcEmcLtna Iiod traded on 
OUT shores and obtained tin Irom the ScUly lali-s, which were hence 
called Caniteridea (Tin lalande). The Britisli Islands are first 
mentionod l^ name by Aristotle, in the fourth oeotury befoie Chiiat 
He calls England and Scotland Albion (probably lioln the native 
word for uAiiS), and Ireland leme. 

The Greek colonists of Ma8silia'JU(ir«ei72e^nncl Narbo (Ifarbonnai 
also traded with Britain throup;b Gaul. The cldef British exports 
trere tia. lead, skins, hunting-dogs, and slaves ; and. aa the mttivee 
became more civilized, tbej exported com and cattle, gold, siLver, 
and iron, and an inferior sort of pcarL 

The Eomane bad began to talk of Brilain VQ \iie wacwA ws^tosi^ 
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before GliriBt ; but the real history of our islands begiuB with their 
invasion by Julius Caesar, B.C. 55. His pretext was to avenge the 
aid which the Britons had given to one of the Gallic tribes ; a most 
interesting testimony to the maritime habits df the people even thus 
early, as well as to their close relations with the Gauls. 

Caesar reached the coast, probably near Deal, Aug. 26, b.c. 55. 
The Boman soldiers were intimidated for a moment by the wild 
enemy, who crowded to defend the beach ; but the standard-bearer 
of the 10th legion dashed through the waves ; and the anny, fol- 
lowing his example, made good their landing. The approach of 
winter, and pressing oflairs, soon caused Caesar to withdraw, to Gaul, 
tiavmg made the Britons only feel his power, and taken hostages 
for their obedience. His absence relieved them from the fear of the 
as yet unknown might of Home. In the following year, however 
f B.C. 54), he returned, and, advancing beyond the Thames, he took 
and burned Venilamium {8t. AU>an*$), the fortress of Cassivelaunus, 
or Caswallon, chief of the Trinoixintes, in whose place he set up his 
own ally Mandubratius, and then returned to Gaul. 

The people who inhabited the island at the time of Caesar were a 
tribe of the great Celtic &mily who had passed ovot to Britain from 
the opposite continent. This is proved by the identity of their 
lang^uage and the resemblance in their manners, government, and 
religion. 

The Celts were divided into two great branches, the Gael and the 
Cymry, of whom the former now inhabit Ireland and the highlands 
of Scotland, and the latter Wales. The Britons almost certainly 
belonged to the Cymry, and the Celtic words still found in English 
are of the Cymric, or Welsh, dialect 

The religion of the Britons, which formed one of the most con- 
siderable parts of their government, was a terrible form of idolatry 
r called Dniidism. The Druids, who were the priests, directed all 
,' religious duties, and presided over the education of the youth ; they 
enjoyed an immunity from war and taxes ; they possessed both the 
' civil and criminal jurisdiction ; they decided all controversies, among 
states as well as among private persons, and whoever refrised to 
submit to their decrees was exposed to the most severe penalties ; 
the sentence of excommunication was pronounced against him ; he 
was forbidden access to the sacrifices or public worship ; he was 
debarred all intercourse with his fellow-citizens ; and was refrised 
the protection of the law. The Druids inculcated piety towards the 
gods (for they worshipped a plurality of gods), charity towards man, 
and fortitude in suffering ; they taught their disciples astronomy, or 
^^mMber, perhaps, astrology, and magic, and trained them to acuteness 
■n^ipv/ dittinctioDB. Their rites were mystenouA tiud terrible ; but 
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we know little of these rites, except their yeneration for the oak 
and mistletoe, and that human sacrifices formed one of the great 
features of their worship, which was celebrated in the recesses oi 
their forests. Gigantic ruins in different parts of England are sup- 
posed to be the remains of Druidical temples, of which the most 
remarkable are those of Stonehenge on Salisbury ^ain, and those 
at Abury in Wiltshire. 

The equestrian order were the next in authority to the Druids. 
The bards also were closely connected with the Druids. They sang 
the genealogy of their princes, and accompanied their songs with 
an instrument called the chrotta. 

The inhabitants of the south-eastern parts of Britain had become 
somewhat civilized before the time of Gsesar ; while the other tiibes 
led the wild and roaming life of shepherds and herdsmen. The 
Britons tattooed their bodies and stained them with woad. They 
wore checkered mantles like the Scotch highlanders, girdles round 
their waists, and metal chains on their breasts ; the hair and mus- 
tachio were suffered to grow, and a ring was worn on the middle 
finger. Their arms were a small shield, javelins, and a pointless 
sword. They fought from chariots {esseda, covini) having scythes 
affixed to the axles. They had no regular fortresses, and their 
towns were mere clusters of huts in the midst of forests, surrounded 
by a ditch and a rampart of felled trees. 

The Britons were divided into several tribes, the government of 
which was monarchical, but free. The chief tribes known to the 
Romans were the Caniii (in Kent), the Trinohantes (in Middlesex 
and Essex), with the capital Londinium (London), the Cenimagni 
or Iceni (in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire), the Segontiaci 
(in Hants and Berks), and the AncdLites and Bibroci (in Berks and 
WUts). 

For nearly a century Roman conquest ceased in Britain, but 
Roman civilization continued to spread, chiefly tlirough intercourse 
with Gkkul. To this period belongs the Prince Cunobelin, a suc- 
cessor of Oaswallon, immortalized by Shakspeare under the name of 
Cymbdine, The mad emperor CSaUgula only talked of invading 
Britain, as his soldiers gathered shells on the opposite beach for 
trophies of his conquest of the ocean, a.d. 40 ; but his successor, 
Claudius, in a.d. 43, sent Aulus Plautius, with four legions, to 
conquer the island. The emperor himself followed, and the south- 
eastern part, from Essex to Hampshire, became a Roman province. 
The other tribes, however, held out under their heroic leader 
Caradoc, or Caraotacus, against whom the emperor sent Ostorius 
Scapula in a.d. 47. After a brave resistance all the tribes south ot 
the Tyne were defeated, except those of ^a\ea, ^\^^et Qa2»nrx»jsq& 
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had retreated. At length his stronghold, Coer Camdoe^ was taken, 
together with his wife and family, and he himself was soon after- 
wards surrendered to the Romans by his step-mother, Oartismandna, 
queen of the Brigantes, with whom he had taken refage. Carried 
as a prisoner to Rome, he asserted in chains before the throne of 
Claudius his free-bom rights as boldly as he had defended them in 
arms ; and he was treated with the respect due to his courage. 

His valour was soon emulated by " the British warrior queen," 
BoADiCEA, princess of the leenU whose daughters had been outraged 
and herself scourged by the Roman tribunes. Suetonius Paulinus, 
whom Nero sent as governor in a.d. 59, attacked the island of 
Mona {Anglesey)^ which was at once the retreat of those who still 
resisted, and the cliief seat of the worship of the Druids. He 
burned them in the fires which they had prepared for their captive 
enemies, and cut down tlieir sacred groves. But his absence was 
used by the subject Britons as an opportunity for insurrection. 
Boadicea inflamed their fary by the recital of her cruel wrongs 
and the exhibition of her outraged daughters with her in her war- 
chariot. London {Londinium), already one of the chief Rcmian 
colonies, was reduced to ashes, and 70,000 Romans and other 
strangers were massacred. But Suetonius avenged this cruelty in 
a great battle (a.d. 62), in which 80,000 Britons perished, and 
Boadicea only saved herself from captivity by poison. Suetonius 
was recalled by Nero ; and, after the successive administrations of 
Cerealis (a.d. 71) and Julius Frontinus, Vespasian intrusted the 
government to Julius Agricola, who completed the conquest of 
the island, and whose campaigns are recorded by his son-in-law, the 
great historian Tacitus. His government lasted seven years (78-85). 
In 81 he drew a line of fortresses across the island, between the 
Firths of Clyde and Forth. In 84 and 85 he advanced into Cale- 
donia {ScoUand\ and in the latter year he defeated the Caledonians, 
under Galgacus, at tlie foot of the Grampians. His fleet also cir- 
cumnavigated the island. 

Thus was the country subdued by the Romans as &r north as the 
feet of the S^ottisli highlands, in which the Caledonians kept their 
ground. The frontier on this side was not well defined till the 
reign of Hadrian, who visited the island in person, and fixed the 
limit of the empire with his characteristic moderation. He raised 
an earthen rampart across from the Solway Firth to the Tyne, the 
remains of which are known as tlie PicU* Wall. The frontier was 
extended under his successor Antoninus Pius, so as to embrace the 
southern part of what is now Scotland ; and a new rampart was 
drawn by the governor, Lollius Urbicus, along the line of Agricola's 
^ris, between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, a.d. 140, which was 
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called the Wall of Antoninus, and is now known ae Crraham'f 
Dyke. 

This more advanced line, however, was not maintained. The 
great emperor Severus was Summoned in his old age to repel the 
Caledonians. Though so ill with the gout that he had to he borne 
in a litter, he penetrated to the extremity of the island, but with 
the loss of 50,000 men. On his return to York (where he died in 
A.D. 211) he caused the Wall of Hadrian to be repaired ; and that 
wall may be regarded henceforth as the true frontier of the empire. 

Thus limited on the north, the Boman province of Britain was 
governed by a consular legate and a procurator down to a.d. 197, 
after which it was divided into two provinces, Britannia Superior 
and Inferior; and at a later period (under Diocletian or Constan- 
tine) into four ; namely — (1) Britannia Prima^ south of the Severn 
and Thames; (2) Britannia Secunda, containing Wales and the 
border counties, or all to the west of the Severn and the Dee; (8) 
Flavia CaesariensiSf the whole middle portion from the Humber to 
the ThameSt except Wales; (4) Maxima CsRsariensis, embracing all 
to the north of the estuaries of the Mersey and the Humber, To 
these was added in a.d. 869 a fifth province, called (5) Valentiaj 
north of the Wall of Severus ; and the writers of the >Iiddle Ages 
divide this into Valerdiat between the Walls of Severus and Anto- 
ninus ; and VespoMana^ north of the latter. The whole island was 
subject to the Vicarius Britannite, whose residence was at Ehoracum 
{York). The next city in importance was Londinium or Augusta 
{London) ; and there were numerous other Boman cities, including 
several colonies. The chief ports connecting the island with the 
continent were Partus Dubris {Dover) and liutupix {BicUborough\ 
the ruins of which are still to be seen near Sandwich. 

On the death of Severus, his son Garacalla hastened back to 
Bome, after concluding a peace with the wild tiiljes on the northern 
frontier. But a new enemy soon appeared in an opposite quarter, 
namely, the Saxon pirates, whose descents on the eastern coast 
from the opposite shores of Germany, in the third century, caused 
the appointment of an officer for the protection of that coast, called 
Count of the Saxon shore {Comes littoris Saxonici). The first two 
of these officers, Carausius (a.d. 286) and Allectus (293), used their 
power to seize the purple ; but Allectus was subdued by Constan- 
tius (296), and the island remained quiet till the end of tlie Boman 
sway over it. Constantius himself was the last emperor who resided 
in Britain. He died at York (306), where his son, Constantine the 
Great, assumed the title of Csesar. Constantine is believed to have 
bad a share of British blood, through hia motk^i YL^€t^<a^. 

SooB after this the province was agedn distvxiVse^ orcv \Xv^ \\sss!^"^ 
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the PiCTS and Soots, savage tribes, who had now snpplanted the 
earlier Caledonians and Meatse in Scotland. The Scots had crossed 
over from Ireland, which was for centories called Scotia. The 
Picts are thought to have been a remnant of the Caledonians. In 
368, under Valentinian I., the Picts and Scots penetrated to London, 
but were repulsed by Theodosius, who recovered the district between 
the walls of Severus and Antoninus, and named it Valentia. 

Under his son, the emperor Theodosius, a Briton named Max- 
imus, who had fought gloriously against the Picts and Scots, set 
up a western empire jat Treves, but was defeated at Aquileia, and 
put to death a.d. 388. Under Maximus Britain was further weak- 
ened by the establishment of a colony of its warriors in Armorica 
{Brittany). The great general Stilicho gave the province tempo- 
rary aid in 396, but the growing pressure of the Alani, Suevi, and 
Vandals on the empire at length compelled Honorius to withdraw 
his legions from Britain. They returned in 418, at the prayer of 
the Britons, on a new inroad of the Picts and Scots ; but, after 
repulsing the enemy, repairing the fortresses, and trying to teach 
the use of arms to the enervated people, they took their final leave. 
The Britons now made one last effort in their own defence, and, 
under the Gaulish bishop, St Germain of Auxerre, they gained the 
victory over the Picts and Scots which was called, from their battle- 
cry, the Hallelujah Victory, a.d. 429. In 446 they made their 
last appeal to Home, by a letter to the great patrician Aetius, 
inscribed The Groans of the Britons. Aetius was " not deaf to their 
cry of anguish," but, pressed by the terrible Attila, he had no help t6 
give them. In their despah-, and guided by the advice of Vortigem, 
a prince in the south of Britain, they invoked the aid of the Saxons 
to repel the Picts and Scots, a remedy more fatal than the disease. 

The state in which the Romans had left Britain was one of great 
prosperity in agriculture and the arts of life. The province was 
traversed by four great roads, parts of which are still used ; namely, 
Wading Street, the high-road from the continent to the north-west, 
beginning at RutupisB {Ricliborough) on the coast of Kent, passing 
through London, and ending at Caernarvon ; Ikenild or Rikenild 
Street, from Tynemouth, through York, Derby, and Birmingham, to 
St. David's ; Irmin or Uermin Street, from St. David's to South- 
ampton ; and the Foss, between Cornwall and Lincoln. Other great 
works of civilization, though vanished from the face of the country, 
are continually disinterred from beneath its soil. There were citiei> 
with great walls, temples, theatres, baths, and circuses, the remains 
of which are etill Been at remote stations, such as Caerleon {Isca 
Sflurum) in Wales, and in bare Bites, such aa ^WQ\i«%\£i^«A^«U aa 
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■it Loudon. York, Chester, and other bUH flonriBhing cities aod 
towns. Westminsler Abbej aiandB on the site of a teinple of 
Apollo, and the liill on which Wren built the basilica of St. Paul 
was occapied by the lempla of the goddeea whoBe BCTTants resLited 
the apostle at Ephesns. The irruption of the Saxons was made on 
QO wild conntr;, bat on a proviace adorned -with all the arts of 
civilization. Blill, this was cliieSy eiternitl. The Roman occupa- 
tion of Britaim was military ; the people retuncd tlieir own taD- 
gnage ; the peasantry were not Bomanized ; and they were easily 
excited to revolt. 

Christianity was introduced into Britain at an early period of 
the Roman rule, though probably not tlirough Rome, Init froiu the 
EaeL An old tradition makes Lucius or LcTcr Maur [the Great 
Light), in the second century, the Brst Clirislian prince. It is 
certain that Britain had martyrs under Diocletian las St Alban, at 
Venilam, which was called afttr him St. Alban's); it sent bisliops, iu 
314, to the Council of Aries; had tho Bible in tbu native tongiie, 
and possessed learned eccleaiaatics, Pi'lagius, the oppontnt of 
St Angnstine, was a Briluu, whose real name is said to liavo 
been Morgan; and his disciple, Celestiua, was an Irishman. Thu 
expulsion of the Pelagians by Severus bishop of Treves, and by 
St German of Aaierte, in 446, was one of the last acta of Eoman 
power in the island. 





Abbot Elfliotta ioi SL Augosltu, Arcbblthop of CaDlFrtni;. 
CHAPTER II. 



Thk puoplo non called in by tlic Britons to tlii^ir aid were of tlie 
German mce. Their liomes wore on the nortli-westcm coast of 
Germanj— from the peninsula of Dcmmirk to tlie mouths of the 
Bliiue. They consisted of three principal tribes— the So:rotit, the 
Angles, ond the Julee. These names were merged, in (beir new 
country, iuto that of Angla-Saxoni, that ie, (lie Saxoni nf England 
(not tlic Anglos and Saions), when the Saxons of Wessei acquired 
the supremacy over tho other races, But the name of the country 
ilaelt Engle-Caid, was derived from the Angles or Engh. 

All these triboa belonged to tliat branch of the race called Lme 
German* (the Germans of the plains near the coast), in distinction 
to the High Germatw (tlie Germans of the higlier land in tlie inte- 
riorj. Hi:ncc tlie English language, which was founded on theirs, 
is a dialect of Low German. 

The Saxont, wlio at first dwelt on the narrow neck of the penin- 
snla of Denmark and some islands at the moulh of the Gibe, had 
now spread to the mouths of the Rhine. Subject to them were the 
Frieaiant, whose language is, in many respects, the neoresl of the 
Gerzaan diajecta to the English. These piQ^\iVj totimed the ma- 
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jority of the Saxon invaders, though their, name was lost in that 
of the dominant race. The Saxons and Friesians occupied the 
southern parts of our island in three kingdoms, namely, Es-sex (the 
E<ut Saxons), Sussex (the South Saxons), and Wes-sex (the West 
Saxons). Their western boundary corresponded nearly to a line 
drawn aoross the narrowest part of the country, between the Bristol 
and English channels, from Bridgewater to Lyme Regis. 

The Angles or Engle were a more powerful tribe, and occupied a 
larger portion of the island ; namely, all the eastern coasts, from 
Essex to the Firth of Forth, and the midland counties, in three 
kingdoms — East Anglia, Mercia^ and Northumhria. The Angles 
came from the part of the Danish peninsula which lay north of the 
Saxons, and between them and the Jutes. They had formerly lived 
near the mouth of the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of High German 
tribes, which accounts for certain traces of High German in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

The Jutes were a race of Ooths from the peninsula of Jutland^ 
which afterwards became Danish. They were the fewest of the 
invaders, and occupied only Kent and the Isle of Wight, with part 
of Hampshire ; but they have a &me beyond their numbers from 
having been the first of the German invaders of Britain. 

All these people were Pagan barbarians, who worshipped the 
heavenly bodies and deified heroes. Hence were derived the names 
of the week which we still use : — 

Sunday, i.e. SunrtuncUrg^ from the Sun ; 

Monday, „ Monundag, „ Moon; 

Tuesday, „ Tiuesdjcrg, „ Tiue or Tuisco (a hero) ; 

Wednesday „ W'odvesdag, „ Woden or Odin (god) ; 

Thursday, „ Thorsda>g^ „ Thor (chief god) ; 

Friday, „ Freyadifg, „ Freya (goddess) ; 

Saturday, „ Satesdng, „ Sates {god). 

Of these deities Woden was the god of war ; Thor, the thunderer, 
had a resemblance to the Greek and Roman Jove, and wielded a 
mighty hammer in place of a thunderbolt; Freya was not unlike 
Venus; and SsBtes was a water-god. They believed in a futm-e 
state, where the brave, admitted to the hall of Woden, would quaff 
ale from the skulls of their slain enemies. Thus, by a ferocious 
contempt for the lives of their enemies and for their own, they hoped 
to indidge for ever their ruling passion of intemperance. Such 
were the terrible allies who now crossed to Britain in their rude 
ships or keels {ceolas\ made of planks and wattled osiers, and 
eovered with skins, in which they learned to despise the constant 
danger of shipwreck. Tlie following are the traditions about their 
•aooessive settlements, the historic certainty of ^Vid&Yv S& va ^^ 
undecided ; — 
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1. The Firgt invaders were Jutes, under two chieftains, Hengist and 
Horsa, who had been banished, and were in search of a new home, 
when YortigerD, a British prince, called in their aid against the 
Picts and Scots (a.d. 450). HDheir reward was the isle of Thanet, 
^hen separated from. Kent by an estuary. The British legend goes 
on to relate how Yortigem, for the love of Bowena, Hen^st's 
daughter, ceded the rest of Kent to Hengist, and himself renounced 
Christianity; how his son Yortimer, taking up the British cause, 
drove out Hengist ; how Bowena poisoned Yortimer ; and how the 
restored Yortigem recalled Hengist, who soon afterwards, at a con- 
ference held at Stonehenge between 300 chiefs of each nation, bode 
his followers massacre the Britons, of whom 299 fell ; Yortigem 
alone being spared, at the cost of Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex, as 
his ransom, and these counties formed the kingdom of Hengist and 
of his son Ochta. It is certain, however, that these three provinces 
did not become Saxon till much later ; and the whole story seems 
to be an invention of the Welsh bards to palliate the weak resist- 
ance of their countrymen. 

According to the more trustworthy story of the Saxon writers, 
Hengist and Horsa landed in Kent, at Yortigem's invitation (in 
A.D. 450), to oppose the Picts and Scots, who had advanced to 
Lincolnshire, and whom they easily defeated. They invited others 
of their countrymen to the fertile island, and fbrmed a settlement 
in Kent, which was given them in consideration of their past and 
future services. But war soon broke out between the Britons and 
their strange allies. In 455 Horsa was killed in battie at ^gdes- 
ford (Aylesford). In 457 Hengist and his son Eric completely 
routed the Britons at Creccanford (Crayford), and drove them out 
of Kent, over which Hengist and his son reigned, the former for 
40 years, and the latter for 24. From the surname of Eric, JEsc 
(the Ash-tree), the succeeding kings of Kent were called Mso-ings 
or Ash-ings (sons of the Ash-tree). The most powerful of them was 
Ethdhertt the foui-th after Eric, who began to reign a.d. 568, and 
was the first Christian king of the Saxon race in England. After 
him we hear littie of the kingdom of Kent. 

2. The Second Settlement of the German invaders is said to have 
been made a.d. 477, when Ella and his three sons landed in Sussex 
with a body of Saxons in three ships. In 490 they took the 
fortress of Andredes-ceaster (the Boman Anderida, Fevensey\ and 
Ella assumed the title of King of the South Saxons {South-sexe) or 
Sussex, to which he added Surrey. His capital was Chichester, 
named after his son Cissa, who succeeded him some time between 
514 and 519. His descendants reigned long; their names are lost; 
Im^ we preserve their division of Sussex mt^ rape«. 
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3. The Third Settlement was effected in 495 by a body of Saxons 
who landed on the eastern side of Southampton Water, under Gerdic 
and his son Cynric. They met with firm resistance, and held their 
ground with great valour till 514, when they were reinforced by 
Gerdic's two nephews, Stuf and Wightgar^ who are called Jutes. 
They were rewarded with the Isle of Wight, which was now con- 
quered, with many other districts. At last, in 519, a great victory 
over the Britons at Cerdices-ford (Charford) in Hampshire gave 
Gerdic the right to assume the royal title, and he founded the great 
kingdom of the Wkst Saxons ( Westsexs) or Wessex, 

Gerdic's further progress to the west was checked by the heroic 
Arthur, prince of Damnonia or Gomwall, whose name, with those 
of his queen and his " Knights of the Bound Table," in association 
with the enchanter Merlin, has formed the theme of the earliest and 
latest British poetry, from the lays of the Gambrian bards to the 
• Idylls of the King ;* — a most curious example of a mythical period 
interposed between two ages of certain history. But all these &bles 
scarcely justify a doubt of Arthur's real existence, or of his defence 
of the British cause. 

Gynric, the son of Gerdic (534-560), added to the kingdom, and 
fixed its capital at WirUon-ceaster (Winchester), the Venta Belgarum 
of the Romans. 

4. The Fourth body of the invaders, in a.d. 527, founded the 
kingdom of the East Saxons {East-sexe) or Essex, including Middle- 
sex. Its fii'st king Vas ^scevine or Ercemvine. His son Sleda 
having married a daughter of Ethelbert, the kingdom became 
subject to Kent. 

5. The Fifth Settlement was made by the Angles, who founded 
the kingdom of East Anglia about the middle or end of the sixth 
century. Besides parts of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon, it in- 
cluded the counties named after the two tiibes of the North-folk 
(Norfolk) and the South-folk (Suffolk). Its first king was Uffa, 
from whom his successors were named Uffingas (sons of Uffa). The 
fcrrther history of East Anglia is little known. 

6. The Sixth kingdom was that of Noiithumbria, also founded by 
the Angles, a.d. 547, in the country between the Humber and the 
Forth. In this region there were two British states, Deira (Deifyr), 
between the Humber and the Tyne, and Bemicia (Bemeich), be- 
tween the Tyne and the Forth. In 547 Ida landed, with a body of 
Angles, at Flamborough Head, and became king of Bemicia, while 
Ella founded another kingdom in Deira. After some years of hosti- 
lity the two kingdoms were united, and, on the accession of Edwin, 
the son of Ella, they received the name of Noit\i\ffliV>mK, k.\>. ^JH . 

7. A Sevenifi kingdom was formed in tiie "NLw^, '0L\3a.\. N&, '^^ 
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border-land west of Ea^t Anglia and Deira, and lience called 
Hbrcia, under Pendo, sboat 626 ; end it waa afterwards extended 
to the Severn, bo as to embrace all the midland counties. It was 
divided by the Trent into North and Bouth Mercia. 




Uiq> of Britaio. ibowlng 



Thcio seven kingdoms, founded in about a century and a half 
Akd /Aefts(SMoninva«ion, formed wlial is called Iho HEPTARCur. 
Bat&ey were not, at any odo time, aE VndepeiidenJ, at eac\i (;Ab». 
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There were also states still belonging to the Britons. These were, 
first, Damnoxia, or West Wales (Welsh, Walteh, being the German 
for Foreigners), which included Cornwall and Devoruhire; Cambria, 
or Wcdn; Ccjmbria, or Cumberland, with Wettmoreland and Txin- 
eashire, and part of Yorkshire; and the two kingdoms of Beged 
and Stkathcltde, between the two Roman walls, in the south-west 
of wliat is now Scotland. The fact that the population of the 
Scotch lowlands was chiefly Saxon is important in the subsequent 
history of the coimtry. The British kingdoms were at times united 
under one chieC called Pendragox, who claimed to represent the 
Roman emperors. Other bodies of Britons crossed the Channel 
into Armor ica, in the north-west of Gaul, which was thence called 
Brittaxy. With these exceptions the Britons were so completely 
subdued that even their language was replaced by that of their con- 
querors. But the Celtic words in English confirm the Welsh tradi- 
tions, that many of the Britons were left as slaves among the Saxons. 

Among the Saxon kingdoms there were continual conflicts, and 
each chieftain aspired to the dignity of Bretwalda or supreme 
king. This rank seems to have arisen out of the need for ^ 
ecmimon leader against the Britons, Plcts, and Scots; and it was 
probaUy elective. The first Bretwalda was EUa king of Sussex: 
the second Ceatolin, grandson of Cerdic, of Wessex ; the third was 
Ethdbert king of Kent, in whose reign Christianity was introduced 
among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Three Anglo-Saxon youths were exposed for sale in the market- 
|daoe at Rome when Gregory (afterwards Pope Gr^ory the Great) 
warn pBHsrng by. Struck by their fair and open countenances, he 
asked of what nation they were. ** Angles," was the answer. ** Say 
rather, AngeU^ replied he, ** if they were only Cliristians. But of 
wha,i province ? ** *• Deira." ** De ira ! " said he ; " yes, they are 
called from the wrath of God to his mercy. And who is their 
king?- *" BJBTiBmeiB EUa OT Alia:* «* Allelujah !" he exclaimed ; 
* the praises of Grod must be sung in their country." He at once 
undertook the mission, but the Romans retained him at home ; and 
on his accession to the Papacy he sent to Britain a Roman monk, 
AcQCsnxE, at the head of forty missionaries. After some delay in 
Gaol, from the dread of danger among the fierce Saxon heathens, 
Augustine landed in Kent in 597. He found Ethelbert favourably 
disposed, owing to his marriage with the Christian princess Bertha, 
daughter of Caribert king of Paris. The king assigned him a resi- 
dence in the Isle of Thanet, and received him to a conference ; and 
in a short time Ethelbert and many of his subjects were baptized. 
Aug^ustine was matle by Gregory archbishop of Canterbury and 
Metropolitan of all the British churches. Xxi^&\axv« ^liX^en ^orasA^ 
the aee of Rochester. Soon after, Sebcrt Vms; ot ^Eaafcx, ^^ TtfB^J«cv«^ 
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of Etlielbert, received the fiiith frixn MELLiras, who became the 
first bishop of London. The cathedral of St Paulas was erected* as 
already mentioned (p. 7), on the site of a t^nple to Diana, and 
another church was dedicated to St Peter on Thomey Island, an 
islet formed by a small tributary of the Thames, now the site of 
Westminster Abbey. In 627 Edwin king of Northumbria was 
converted by Paulinus, a bishop who was introduced by his queen, 
Ethelburga, the daughter of Etiielbert He was baptized in a tem- 
porary church dedicated to St. Peter, soon replaced by a cathedral, 
which became the seat of the archbishopric of York, and the centre 
whence Christianity spread over the north. 

The name of Ethelbert is famous also in the civil history of 
England, for his enactment of the first written laws made by any 
of the Saxon kings. He cultivated intercourse with the continent, 
and his reign forms a bright epoch in the history of English civiliza- 
tion. He died in 616, after a reign of fifty years. 

The fourth Bretwalda was Bedwald king of East Anglia, who 
defeated and killed ^defrid, tlie usurping king of Northumbria, 
and restored Edwin the son of Ella to his kingdom, about 617. 
Edwin became the fifth and greatest of the Bretwaldas ; and his 
authority was acknowledged by all the Anglo-Saxons except in 
Kent. Ho reclaimed his subjects from their licentious lives ; and it 
was said that a woman or child might openly carry about a purse of 
gold without fear of violence or lobbery. The affection of his ser- 
vants was unbounded. He fell in battle with Penda king of Meida 
in 633, and Northumbria relapsed into a state of disorder, which 
lasted, with some bright exceptions, till it was united to the other 
kingdoms under Egbert. 

It was reserved for Wessex to give the first Saxon king to all 
England. This kingdom had reached to great prosperity under 
Ina, who began to reign in 688, and was famed for his justice, 
policy, and prudence, especially towards his subjects of the British 
i-ace. From his brother Ingild was descended, in the fourth gene- 
ration, the prince who first united England under one sceptre. 
Egbert's great natural gifts received a fine culture in the courts 
and armies of Charles the Great ; and, in the same year in which 
the Gei-man Empire of the West was founded by that monarch's 
coronation, Egbert was called by the nobles of Wessex to the 
throne, a.d. 800. The gradual extinction of all the original royal 
houses in tiie other six kingdoms left him the sole direct descendant 
of the first conquerors, who claimed their descent from Woden. 
Of the other kingdoms Mercia alone was powerfcd, but it was now 
declining. Its king, Penda, has already been mentioned as the 
BucceBBfal enemy of Edwin of Northumbria. He was defeated and 
s/ai'n in Jus turn by the NorthurabTlaii Owjot), '«\iO "v«a VJfikft «a.\Si 
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Bretnldo, t.n. 656 Uercia beauus even mora powerfiil tmdei 
etAdbuU •T1G-T55~, vbo, in hli vara ogainBt the Britoni, nnited 
toidei his stsTulanl the Kingdoms of East Anglia, Keot, Esaez, and, 
ftir a while. aUo Weseex. At ods time hia ponei eilended over all 
Eogland south ot the Bomber, and he signs himself " King of 
Britain ' in a charter of the year 736. His still greater soccessor, 
Ofa. curbed tie Britons of Cambria by a lampert drawn from the 
Dee to tbe Wje, called OK's Dyke ; and he enjoyed the friendship 
and alliance of Charlemagne. But te brought a staiu upon bia 
bmc by tieacheroosly murdering Ethelbert king of East Anglia in 
792. and seizing bis kingdom , k crinie for which he sought to atooe 
by liberality to tbe Church and tbe institution of " Peter' t penet." 
After bu death, in 796. the kingdom declinul ; but in 823 Beom- 
wolf invaded Wessei. hoping to strike a &tal blow at the rising 
power ot Ef;bert, whc had till now been engaged in regulating bis 
kingdom ami making war upon the Britons in Cornwall and Wales. 
Egbert defeated the invaders, and wrested from Mercia tbe tri- 
batary kingiloms ol Kent and tjossex- The Eust Angles revolted 
fmm Mercia, and placed themselves under Egbert's protection. 
Botb to tbem and Mercia he granted tbe power of electing kings 
subject and tributary to bimself ^ and bp soon afterwards received 
the anbrnission of Xortbumbria, which be ploce'l on tbe same 
foodng. Thus England was virtually united in 827 under Egbert 
aa the eighth Btetwulda* but tbe title of " King of the English " was 
flnt adopted by Edward tbe Elder son of Alfred the Great 





CHAPTER IIL 



ScAiiCELT hail the first fruiU of the tiaion of Saioo EnglaDil been 
shown by a successful expedition made bj Egbert into Northumbris, 
when Ihn kingdom was threatened by a new enemy of kindled race, 
and from regions bordering on the old homeB of the Angles and 
Suxons. The people known by the name of Nobthubh came from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which were then included under 
tbesenerul name of Scandinavia. They retained, with the worship 
of Odin, the suiag-e characler and piratical habits which the Saxons 
Asi/ htought into Briteia fonr centuries eaiUei ; aiuiftifcvtyiwii-Jt^ 
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flag, bearing a black raven, which they osed in divination, was the 
signal of fire and bloodshed. These Vikings (that is, in Danish. 
puratet) wasted all the coasts of the Baltic and North Sea. They had 
already begun to take up winter quarters on the coasts of England, 
when Egbert died in a.d. 836. 

His son Ethelwulf (836-858), a feeble devoteo, divided his king- 
dom 'with his eldest son Athelstane, who reigned over EsHex, Kent, 
and Sussex. Athelstane having died before his father, tlie kingdom 
was divided, on the death of Ethelwulf^ between his next two sons. 
Ethelbald and Ethelbebt (a.i>. 858-866), but reunited under his 
fourth son Ethelbed (a.d. 866-871). The last year of Ethelred 
was signalized by the martyrdom of St. Edmund, king of East 
Anglia, by the Danes. The place of his burial is still marked by 
the town of Bury St. Edmund'Sy in Suffolk, with the ruins of the 
splendid monastery dedicated to the royal saint and martyr. But 
the same year witnessed the accession of Alfred, to save his country 
then, and to be honoured by her for ever : — 

" The pious Alfred, king to Justice dear. 
Lord of the harp and liberating spear." 

AlLFBED the Gbeat (a.d. 871-901) was the fifth son of Ethel- 
wulf^ and the grandson of Egbert. He was bom at WatUagSt in 
Berkshire, in 849. To his devoted mother, Osburga, he owed, 
besides a training in every virtue, the excitement of a spirit ol 
patriotism and the love of learning through the knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon poems. When only six years old he was taken by his 
&ther to Rome ; and he was not too young to receive lasting im- 
pressions from the visit Amidst his studies be obeyed the call to 
arms ; and at the age of twenty he shared in his brother's victory 
over the Danes at Aahdune (probably Ash ton) in Berkshire. He 
succeeded to the crown of Wessex in 871 under his father's will, and 
bj the public voice, in preference to Ethelred 's children. For Fcven 
years he fought against the Danes, who had penetrated as far as 
Wiltshire ; often defeating them, and then again reduced to extre- 
mity by the swarms of fresh invaders. 

On such an occasion he had dismissed his followers, and taken 
refuge in the cottage of his own neat-herd, whose wife, not knowing 
the king, desired him to mind some cakes that were baking on the 
hearth. While busjring himself with his weapons Alfred neglected 
to turn the cakes, and bore the reproof of tlie dame, when she saw 
them burnt, with the same grace with which he forgave her when 
she learnt his dignity. 

In 876 Alfred made a peace with Guthrum and his Danes, who 
■wore on their holy ring to leave the \B\aiid\ \ya\, >^«^ \xv^\sk»JC^ 
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broke the oath and surprised Exeter. In 877 Alfred drove theu^ 
into Mercia, but in 878 they returned, and compelled him to take 
refuge in jEthelingay (t. e. the Ids of Nobles, now Atbelney), an 
island amidst morasses in Somerset. Here he maintained and 
exercised his followers by frequent sallies till he judged that the 
time had come for a /new effort. He then ventured himself into 
the Danish camp, disguised as a harper, and gained by his music 
and wit the hospitality of Guthrum. Finding the Danes sunk in 
security, he secretly gathered an army, surprised their camp near 
Westbury, and defeated them with great slaughter. Guthrum, 
closely besieged with the remnant of his army, accepted peace on 
the condition that he should embrace Christianity and receive the 
kingdom of East Anglia, to which a large part of Mercia was soon 
added. The Danes were thus finally established in the East and 
centre of England, their western boundary being the line of 
WatUng Street. They had already possessed themselves of tlie 
iLirt of Mercia north of the Wash and of Northumbria. 

Alfred now devoted himself to the military organization of his 
remaining dominions, and to every means of improving the con* 
dition of his subjects. He rebuilt the ruined cities, and among 
them London ; established a militia ; and gathered a fleet of 120 
ships, built even better than the Danish. In 893 he had to meet 
a new invasion of the Danes under Hasting, whom he finally 
repulsed in 897. He died October 26th, 901, at the age of 52, and 
ill tiie 30th year of his reign. 

Few, if any kings, have so well deserved the epithet of Great. 
He possessed and cultivated every virtue, public and private, 
belonging to a man, a Christian, and a king, and suited to the 
times in which lie lived and the work he had to do. He saved his 
people in war ; ruled them firmly in peace ; and gave them just 
laws and the light of learning. And all this he did chiefly by 
first training and governing himself. His time was divided into 
three equal portions : one for sleep and bodily exercise ; one for 
business ; and one for study and devotion. To measure his time, 
he invented the plan of burning candles of certain lengths in 
lanterns. By such self-discipline, the same man who gained, in 
56 battles, the fame of Founder of the English Monarchy, became 
also the Founder of English Literature. He himself translated 
the Histories of Orosius and Bede, Boetliius's 'Consolation of 
Philosophy,' and many other works; and he invited celebrated 
scholars from the Continent. He founded schools, and enjoined 
their use; but there is no sufficient authority for the tradition 
which makes him the founder, or restorer, of the University of 
Oxford. The arts of wealth and common life were eqmilly 
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promoted by him. He eDcouraged commerce and manufactures ; 
deyoted a seyenth of his revenue to public works; and invited 
ingenious foreigners to settle in the country. 

Alfred's fame as a civil governor has caused the institutions of 
other Anglo-Saxon legislators to be ascribed to him. But, at all 
events, his reign is the most convenient epoch for a brief review 
of the institutions of our Saxon forefathers, of whix^h we still retain 
the essential spirit, together with many of the furms. 

These institutions were derived from those of the Old Germans. 
Their leading principle was that of personal liberty, regulated for 
the common good by a discipline chiefly military. The form 
of government was an elective monarchy, which was generally 
retained in one family, but not in strict lineal succession. The 
chieftain {Heretoga, i.e. army-leader) became afterwards king 
(Cyning, probably son of the nation, from cyn^ race, and ing, the 
patronymic suffix), and his sons and kindred were nobles {ailielings, 
from Aethel or Ethd, i. e. noble). The rest of the people were 
divided into earU {eorU) and churU {ceorls), that is, gentle and 
simple. The Ealdormen {aldermen, i. e. elder-men) were originally 
the chiff nobles, but afterwards persons of official rank, such as 
governors of shires. Next came the thanes {tJieyn, irom thegnian, 
to serve), a kind of knights, whose rank depended on the possession 
of a certain estate, and who were liable to serve in war as cavalry. 
The churls (ceorls) were the rest of the freemen ; and the serfs 
itheowas, or esnas) were slaves, chiefly of the conquered Celtic race. 
The clergy shared with the nobles in the government. There was 
a nationiid council, called WitenorgemSt, that is, assembly of the 
witans, or wise men, whose assent was necessary before the king 
could enact a law. It was composed of bishops, abbots, aldermen, 
and perhaps the superior thanes. 

The Umd was divided between the state {fol6land\ and indivi- 
duals who held their property as freeholds in perpetuity {jboo-land, 
from hoc, the book or charter by which tlie title was conveyed) : the 
latter was granted by the king, with consent of the witan. The 
division into Shires is much more ancient than Alfred : it arose in 
part from the smaller kingdoms and their subdivisions, as Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; but the more general 
distribution is not explained. Yorkshire and Lincolnshire were 
subdivided into thirds {tredings, now corrupted into ridings). Each 
county held its court of justice twice a year, under the alderman 
and bishop ; and the executive officer was the scir^gerefa (shire 
reeve, or sherifif). 

The sabdivision of counties into hundreds arose out of ^ ''^^c^ 
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ancient German institution, but it is uncertain whether the number 
refers to JamiUet or quantities of land. 

Jiutice was administered in the courts of the hundred and the 
30unty, with an appeal from the latter to the king in council. The 
county court being too large, it became the custom to intrust the 
finding of a verdict to a committee of 12 or 24 or 36 of the prin- 
cipal thanes, which was thus somewhat like the later jury. But, 
instead of the verdict depending on the evidence, the accused was 
permitted to clear himself by his own oath and those of neigh- 
bours, as compurgators. Another mode of trial was the ordeal^ which 
was conducted in church by the clergy. It consisted in the 
exposure of the accused to some dangerous or painful experiment, 
such as plunging the hand in boiling water (the ordeal by water), 
or carrying a bar of hot iron (the ordeal by fire). Such tinals are 
open to the suspicion of colJusion, without which few could have 
escaped. The general punishment was a fine, or compensation to 
the injured man, or, in cases of murder, to his relatives {wergild) ; 
but capital punishment was inflicted in atrocious cases, as was also 
banishment. The exile was said to bear a wolf's head ; and, as 
such, ho might be hunted down and killed with impunity. In the 
Anglo-Saxon gilds, or associations of persons of different rankB, 
may be seen the origin of our municipal corporations. . , 

The Anglo-Saxon Literature reached its highest point in the 
reign of Alfred. The earliest works are metrical; tiie oldest 
extant being the Gleemans Song, written about a.d. 400, before the 
Saxons came over to England. To about the same time belong 
the Battle of Finshurgh and the Tale of Beotmdf. The oldest 
Anglo-Saxon poems written in tliis country are those of Csdmon, 
a monk of Whitby, in the latter part of the 7th century. There 
are other poems, coming down to the 11th century, the noblest of 
which is the;Fer«i<w of the Psalms. In prose literature, besides the 
writings of Alfred, the chief works are translations of portions of 
the Holy Scripturrs, and the Saxon Chronicle. The latter is 
composed of several diflferent histoiical narratives, by ecclesiastics, 
beginning with the reign of Alfred and ending with the year 
1154. There were also Latin works by learned Anglo-Saxons, of 
which the chief was the Ecclesiastical History of England, by Boda, 
a monk of Jarrow (a.d. 672-'735), sumamed the *• Venerable 
Bede ;" which is still a work of high authority. 

Alfred was succeeded* by his son, Edward the Eldeb (901- 

925), notwithstanding the opposition of the partisans of his cousin 

Ethelwold, son of Ethelred, aided by the Danes. He first used 

the titio of King op England. His children being very young 

trhea be died, the crown passed on to his natural son, Athelstani 
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(925-940\ who enacted laws in favour of commerce, and maintained 
a close interconrse with the Continent. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Epmijhd the Eldeb (940-946), 
who took Cumberland from the Britons, and gave it to Malcolm 
king of Scotland, on his undertaking to do homage for it, and to 
protect the North from the Danes. Edmund was murdered, when 
at table in his own hall, by a robber named Leofu, whom he had 
banished ; and, as his children were young, the witan elected as 
king his brother Edbed (a.d. 946-955), who curbed the rebellious 
Danes by placing garrisons in their cliief towns, and setting over 
them an English governor. 

His reign is marked in English annals by the advance of eccle- 
siastical power, through the ascendency gained over the king by 
St. Duustan, abbot of Glastonbury. By extreme austerities, and 
reports of his personal conflicts with the evil one, Dunstan obtained 
a high reputation for sanctity. He adopted in his conduct tlie 
rigid discipline of the new sect of the Benedictines, who, among 
other tenets, enforced the celibacy of the clergy. His ambitious 
desngns were interrupted by the death of Edred, who was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Edwy, son of Edmimd, a beautiful and 
amiable youth of sixteen (a.d. 955-958). 

Against the advice of his counsellors, Edwy married the princess 
Elgiva» who was within the prohibited degrees of affinity. On his 
coronation-day, Dunstan, with Odo archbishop of Canterbury, 
tore the king from his wife's arms, and dragged him like a truant 
into the banqueting-hall. Edwy avenged the insult by calling 
Dunstan to account for his administration of the treasury, and 
Dunstan fled to Ghent. He soon gathered a party in the Danish 
provinces; and, having caused Edgar, the younger brother ot 
Edwy, to be proclaimed king in Mercia, East Angb'a, and North- 
umbria, Dunstan returned to England, and, with the consent of a 
witeua-gemdt, received from Edgar the sees of London and Wor- 
cester. Next, Odo dragged Elgiva from the palace, branded her 
in the face, forced Edwy to consent to her divorce, and carried 
her off to Ireland. The queen recovered from her wounds, and 
was returning to Edwy, when she was most brutally murdered at 
Gloucester by the emissaries of Odo. Edwy, who had been 
excommunicated, died soon after at the same place. 

Edoab (958-975) now made Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, 
and &ivoured the monks- in every way ; tlius earning the highest 
praise from them, though he was most arrogant and licentious. 
But he was signally fortunate in his government. The Dauetk 
being no longer formidable, perhaps thxovi^Yi \ivsfviv^ ^\»x£l^^ 
•ettlements in France, he used his great axmSlX[i«li^s^ \a ^\!&st&^ 
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submission from the king of Scotland, tho princes of Wales, Man, 
and the Orkneys, and the Northmen of Ireland. 

Upon his death, in the 33rd year of his age, his second wife, 
EUfrida, tried to obtain the kingdom for her son Ethelred, who 
was only 7 years old ; but the influence of Dunstan secured it to 
Edgar's elder son, Edward II,, who was only 13 (a!d. 975-979). 
lie was sumamed tho Mabtyb, from the manner of his death. 
As he was hunting one day in Dorsetshire, he was led by the 
cliase near Corfe Castle, the residence of his step-mother, Elfrida, 
whom he visited without attendants. While drinking a parting 
cup, after he had mounted his horse, he was stabbed from behind 
by a servant of Elfrida. He put spurs to his horse, but somi 
dropped from the saddle and was dragged by the stirrup till he 
died. 

Elfrida*s son, Ethelbed II., the Unready (979-^1016), was 
crowned at Kingston by Dunstan, who is said to have pronounced 
over him a curse instead of the blessing. Henceforth we hear 
little of the ambitious prelate, who lived ten years longer. But 
the Northmen renewed their attacks, which were only the more 
encouraged by Ethelred's attempts to buy them off. The ti'ibute 
raised for tliis purpose, and continued alHierwards, became odious 
under the name of Danegdt (Dane-money). Elhelred tried also to 
propitiate his enemies by a marriage with Emma, sister of Bichard 
IL, duke of Normandy, a.d. 1001. But shortly after, his fears 
prompted him to contrive a massacre of the Danes, which began 
on the festival of St. Brice, November 13tli, 1002. It cannot have 
been universal, as the Danes formed by far the majority in some 
parts of the kingdom ; but, in the south, the rage of the Saxon 
populace spared neither age nor sex. Among the victims was 
Gunilda, sister of the king of Denmark, who, put to death by 
Etlielred's own command, prophesied with her latest breath the 
speedy ruin of the English. Her brother, Sweyn, soon appeared 
off the western coast to fulfil her prophecy. In 1013 he had 
conquered the kingdom, and Ethelred fled to Normandy. But in 
a few weeks Sweyn's death opened the way for his return, early in 
1014. Canute (properly Knut), Sweyn's son and appointed suc- 
cessor, retired to Denmark ; but he returned in 1015, and found an 
tasy prey in the kingdom, reduced to confusion by Ethelred's 
indolence. Ethelred shut himself up in London, where he died, 
leaving only the name of king to his son Edmund, who was 
sumamed Ironside, from the valour he had already displayed in 
baitle with the Danes, against whom he now made a stand in the 
west. But the noblee of both nations forced their kings to an 
asreement for the diviaion of the kingdom. ^>caxcfe\^,\xo^^^et, was 
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the peace cmicladed, when Edmund naB nmidered by the con' 
trirance of Edric duke of Mtrcia, on November 30th. lOlG, Tims 
ended, for a time, the Saxon kiogdom of England. It vas revived 
in tlie peraon of Edmund's brother. F^lward the Confussor (1042- 
1066), only to be again eitingnished bj the Norman ConqneBt. 
But the Saxon and Norman dfaaatied were again uoilfid by tbo 
marriage of Henbv I. with Matilda; Uie daughter jjf Malcolm King 
of Scotland, and of Margaret, the grand-daughter of Eilmund Iron- 
aide. In the peiBoa of Henry's daughter Matilda, the mother of 
Henbt 1L, both royal families became oue. (See Genealogical 
Table A, at the cud of the volume.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Cakltb the Dane (1016-IC35) secured tlie trown hy a Vote ol 
tlie states of the kingdom eunvencd at London, setting aside tho 
brotliere and the young children of Edniuud Ironside. To gaiu 
over the nobles, and to reward bis Danes, lie imposed heavy taxes 
on the people; bat he governed them justly, and made life and 
property secure. He restored the Saion cusloms, and made no 
open distinction between the two nations in the admin islratioa of 
justice. He formed an alliance with Riclinrd duke of Normandy, 
by marrying his sister Eranui, the widow of Ethelred the Uiu'eady. 
He strove to atone for bis many crimes of violeuce and deceit by 
oiereises of devotion. His admiration of church music is recorded 
in the rhymes which tell of bis slaying his boat on the Nene to 
hear the songs of tlie monks of Ely ;— 
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Still more celebrated is bis reproof of his courtiers, who one day 
thought to flatter him by telling him that his power was witliout 
bomids. He ordered his chair to be set on the beach when the 
tide was rising, and commanded the waves to retire. Affecting to 
expect their obedience, he sat till the water was around him, and 
then, leaving his cliair to be washed away, he reminded the 
flatterers that he himself was powerless before Him who alone 
could say to the ocean, ** Thus far shaJi thou go and nofurtlter.' 

In the same pious spirit he made a pilgrimage to Home, whence 
be addressed a letter to the clergy uf £ngland, expressing the 
desire to atone for his youthful excesses by promoting the welfare 
and union of his people, a.d. 1027. In fact, the time had now 
come, when, in spite of some invidious privileges still possessed by 
the Danes, the two kindred races were so toi blended that they 
may be regarded as one people. 

After his return from Rome, Canute made war upon Malcolm 
king of Scotland, and his nephew Duncan king of Cumberland, 
whom he reduced to subjection a.d. 1030. He died in 1035, 
leaving two sons, Sweyn and Harold, by Iris first wife, and Hardi- 
Canute by his marriage witli Emma. He left Norway to Sweyn, 
and Denmark to Hardi-Canute, to whom the crown of England 
also belonged by the conditions of Canute's marriage with Emma : 
but, in his absence, Harold claimed the kingdom, and the danger of 
civil war was only averted by a compromise, under which Harold 
received all England north of the Thames, with London for his 
capital, while the south was held by Emma, at Wmchester, as 
regent for her son. 

The reign of Harold I., surnamcd Harefoot from his fleetness 
(1035-1040;, contains no memorable event, except the murder of 
Alfred the son of Ethelred, by the treachery of Gtodwin earl of 
Kent, of whose power more will be said presently. Harold died in 
1040. 

Hardicanxttb (1040-1042) was now welcomed back to England; 
but he proved a drunken and cruel despot. He fell a victim to his 
intemperance, in the very act of raising the cup to his lips at a feast, 
A.D. 1042. With him ended the brief dynasty of Canute ; the 
English recovered their liberty ; and the crown was restored to the 
house of Cerdic. 

At the time of Canute's usurpation, Edmund Ironside had left 
behind two infant sons, Edmund and Edward^ whom Canute sent to 
Oluve king of Sweden, it is said with a murderous intent, but 
Olave sent them to Stephen king of Hungary. They were 
brought up at his court; and Edward bec&m^ ^^\j^\^%xdk& *^^ 
ancestor of king Heniy II. Edmund YiaA ^^(^ \&i\. ^ YstolCcAx. 
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Edwy, whom Canute put to death in 1017, and two half-brothers, 
Alfred and Edward, sons of Ethehed and Emma. These two 
princes kept alive their claims to the throne, and it was in attempt- 
ing to assert them that Alfred perished, as we have seen. When 
Hardicanute died, Edward was in England ; and his succession was 
secured by the support of Earl Godwin, who marrie<l him to his 
daughter Editha, though Edward is said to have been reluctant to 
accept either the crown or the bride. 

Edward the Conpessob (1042-1066) was received with joy by 
the Saxons, and his gentle character soon conciliated the Danes. 
But he was weak as well as gentle ; more of the priest than tlie 
king ; and his education in Normandy had left him only half an 
Englishman. He spoke the Norman-French. His court was filled 
with Normans, whose greater refinement, while it seemed to justify 
their advancement, especially in the church, excited the jealousy 
of the people, and at the same time prepared the way for the Nor- 
man conquest. 

The Saxon party found a leader in Godwin, the great carl of 
Kent, whose authority extended over Kent, Sussex, and the south 
of Wessex ; while his eldest son, Sweyn, governed the rest of 
Wessex ; and his second son, Harold^ was duke of East Anglia and 
governor of Essex. An accidental encounter between the people 
of Dover and the retainers of Eustace count of Boulogne, caused 
Godwin to raise the standard of rebellion. But the king was 
aided by Leofric earl of Mercia, and Siward duke of Northum- 
berland, and Godwin and his sons were driven out of the kingdom, 
A.D. 1051. He returned the next year with two fleets, gathered 
by himself in Flanders and by Harold in Ireland; and Edward 
was obliged to make terms with him ; and a witena-gemot restored 
Godwin and his sons to all their honours. Godwin soon afterwards 
died, while sitting at table with the king, and was succeedtjd by 
Harold, who by his address gained the good-will of Edward. 

Harold's power was increased by an event connected with the 
noblest memorials of English literature. The kingdom of Scotland 
had been usiuped by Macbeth, a powerful thane, who had mur- 
dered "the gi-aciou?* Duncan," and driven his son and heir. 
Malcolm Kenmore, into England. By Edward's command, Siward 
duke of Northumberland marched into Scotland, defeated and 
slew Macbeth, and restored Malcolm. Siward died soon after, 
and Harold obtained the dukedom for his brother Tosti. 

Edward, becoming anxious about the succession, invited homo 

trom Hungary his nephew, Edioard the Outlaw^ the sole heir ol 

tte Saxon line. But he died soon after his arrival, a.d. 1057, and 

Ai8 eon, £Jdgar Athding (sumamed from his princely birth), wae 
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too young for the hard task of ruling the turbulent and divided 
"ealm. As a last resource, Edward turned to his kinsman, William 
duke of Normandy, the illegitimate son of Robert the Devil, who 
was the son of Richard II., brother of Edward's mother, Emma. 
Whether Edward employed Harold on this business is uncertain ; 
but Harold did pay a visit to William, who entrapped him into a 
most solemn oath to espouse his cause, aiid to deliver up to him the 
castle of Dover. The duke also gave his daughter Adeliza in 
marriage to Harold. 

In the last year of Edward's reign, 1065, Harold, who had mean- 
while subdued Wales, was called into Northumberland to put 
down a rebellion against his brother Tosti. But such was the case 
made out by the insurgents, that Harold advised Edward to 
confirm their choice of Morcar, grandson of the great duke Leofric, 
for tlieir duke. He also procured the election of Morcar 's brother, 
Edwin, as governor of Mercia, and married their sister. Tosti 
fled, vowiilg vengeance, to return at a moment fatal for Harold '» 
fortunes. 

Meanwhile Edward died on the 5th of January, 1066, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, then just consecrated, where his 
successors are still crowned in his chair. He was canonized, with 
the surname of Confessor, a century after his death. He compiled 
a body of laws from the codes of Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred, which 
is now lost. 

Harold II. (1066) had now so extended his power over England 
that he mounted the throne without a^y opposition within the 
kingdom. But the duke of Normandy was also ready to assert his 
claims, under colour of the declared wishes of the late king and 
the broken oath of Harold. On this ground the pope, Alexander II., 
declared for William, gave him a relic and a consecrated banner, 
and excommunicated EEarold and his partisans. He collected a 
fleet of nearly 1000 vessels and an army of 60,000 men for the 
invasion of England. 

At this crisis Harold was called into the north to meet the 

• invasion of his brother Tosti, leagued with Harold Hardrada, king 

of Norway. He defeated them in a bloody battle, in which both 

' the invading chiefs fell, at Stanford Bridge, thence called Battle 

Bridge, Sept. 25th. 

Only two days after (Sept. 27th), William sailed from St. Val^ry 
on the Somme, and landed next day, the eve of St. Michael, at 
Pevensey, in Sussex. Falling to the ground as he stepped ashore, 
he cried that he was seizing the land as his own, and so turned the 
accident into an omen. 

Harold Sew to meet him, but it waa too Xate. Wv^ ^tc«^ tw^Nr^ 
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away on the maroh, and his resolution to give battle without 
sparing his own person was the last effort of a courageous despair. 
The stories of revelry in his camp and prayer in that of William 
during the night before the battle come from a suspicious source. 
Both leaders proved their skill in marshalling their hosts. Harold 
occupied' an eminence and secured his flank by trenches; and 
having placed his own Kentishmen in the van, and the Londoners 
round the royal standard, he himself took his post on foot with 
his two brothers at the head of the infantry, resolved to perish if 
he could not conquer. William advanced in three lines, the last 
of which, formed of the .cavalry, under his own conmiand, was 
extended so as to cover the flanks of the main body. His attack 
made no impression on the English, till a feigned retreat enticed 
them into the plain, where the Norman cavalry wheeled round 
upon their flanks. Twice was this stratagem successful; and, 
though Harold twice rallied his diminished forces, his ai-my was 
now reduced to a small but compact body around his banner. 
William directed upon them the whole force of his infantry, while 
his archers galled them from a distance. The charge succeeded ; 
Harold fell, pierced by an arrow through the eye ; his two brothers 
shared his fitte ; and the English fled. Thus ended, after a long 
day's flght, on the 14th of October, 1066, the decisive Battle of 
Heatings. The true site of the field of battle was at Senlac, about 
nine miles from Hastings. The body of Harold, discovered among 
the heaps of the slain of both armies, was buried, by William's 
permission, at Waltham Abbey, which he had founded, and where 
a stone is said to have been till lately visible, with the inscription, 
Harold Infelix. If the stone be not genuine, the epitaph is too 
true. 

William afterwards erected Battle Abbey, near Hastings, enjoining 
the monks to pray for the soul of Harold and his own. 

A most interesting memorial of the battle, and the events that 
preceded it, still exists in the tapestry of Bayeux, which tradition 
ascribes to the hands of Mutilda, wife of William, though it is 
probably of later date. It is an invaluable witness to the costume, 
arms, and standards of the period. 




CHAPTER V. 

THB AKGLOKOBMAN KIKGB.— WILLIAM I. A.D. I066-10S7. 

WiLLiAH I., ancDemed the CoNgcBBOB, was himBelf the represents 
ative of a line of nottiiem chieflainB, like tlio aucestors of those 
whom he hod sabdued. Hollo, or Eolf, the founder of hia house, 
mis a Norwegian eea-king, wlio landed in Neiutria in STG. In 
912, Charles the Simple, kiog of France, granted him a largo 
put of Ncuslria, and he (mbraced tlie Christian faith. Hia turbu- 
lence extorted new lenilory from thu Frencli kine;; und hia 
mccesBorg advanced their power, sometimea by alliancea with the 
sovereign, sometimes by rebellion t^inst liim, till their authority 
was firmly established over one of the fairest provincee of France, 
colled from their original Home Normandy (the province of the 
North-men). Meanwhile they had adopted the civilization and 
language of their new country ; and nowhere was the liiTigue d' oil, 
or Northern French, spoken with greater purity. Tliua, though 
tiothic in race and physical characters, they were French in all 
else: and the Norman conquest was, in reality, the imposition of a 
French dynasty, wilh a Frencli nobility, on England. The dynasty 
remained French for more tbaa a htmidted veMa*. ISiqq&^i. '^t«s«»'. 
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then introdnced, are still used in our courts of law ; and the French 
element was permanently grafted on our language. 

After the hattle of Hastings, the Saxons made one last effort hy 
the proclamation of Edoab Athelino, the son of Edward the 
Outlaw ; but the rapid advance of William struck terror into the 
bravest, and Edgar himself came into his camp and made submis- 
sion. William was crowned in Westminster Abbey on Christmas- 
day, by Aldred archbishop of York. The ceremony was attended 
by the Saxon as well as Norman nobles, and both peoples accepted 
the new king with acclamations. But the cry alarmed the 
Norman soldiers without, and a tumult, which was hardly appeased 
by William's own exertions, threw a fearful augury over the con- 
cord of the day. 

The first acts of William's reign, however, increased the confidence 
of his subjects, while they secured his own power. Justice was 
impartially administered. No suspicion was shown even towards 
the Saxon prince who had claimed the throne ; and, except the 
estates of Harold and his most conspicuous adherents, most of the 
property of the Saxons remained undisturbed. London and the 
other cities had their liberties confirmed, while they were disarmed 
and citadels were built to overawe them, of which the " Tower of 
London " is an example. 

It seemed that all would have gone well if William had continued 
to watch with his own eye over the change that was taking place. 
But in 1067 he ventured on a visit to Normandy, and his absence 
was fatal. As a measure of precaution he took with him Edgar 
Atheling and others of the chief Saxons, leaving the government in 
the hands of his half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and William 
Fitz-Osbome, earl of Hereford. They began to build great castles, 
and showed other marks of distrust, which the Saxons were not slow 
to return. Open hostilities soon broke out ; and William hastened 
back in alarm and anger. Henceforth he treated the Saxons as 
conquered and implacable enemies. His active movements quelled 
a powerful conspiracy between the sons of Harold, the earls Edwin 
and Morcar, and Cospatric earl of Northumberland, who were en- 
couraged by the kings of North Wales, Scotland, and Denmark. 
William took York, and drove Cospatric, with Edgar Atheling, 
into Scotland ; and he received the homage of Malcolm king of 
Scotland, for Cumberland (a.d. 1068). 

Next year, 1069, the Danes landed in the Humber, and Edgar 
Atheling returned from Scotland. York was taken by assault, and 
the garrison of 3000 Normans put to tlie sword ; and the insurrec- 
tion became more determined than the last. But William's activity 
ngaJn prevailed. The Danes were bought off. Waltlieof, a leading 
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Saxon, submitted to WilUam, wbo rewarded him richly. Malcolm 
was too late in the field ; and Edgar Atheliog fled back to Scotland. 
William now laid waste the land between the Humber and the 
Tecs, at a sacrifice of 100,000 lives ; a barbarity which was perhaps 
designed as a defence against the Scots and Danes quite as much 
as lor revenge. 

Then followed unsparing confiscations, which enlarged the do- 
mains of the crown, enriched the Norman nobles, and drove many 
of the noblest Saxons from their country. Some of these exiles, 
entering into the service of the Greek emperor at Constantinople, 
formed, with Danes and other Northmen, the celebrated body-guard 
called the Varangians. Those who remained at home were deprived 
of all offices in the state and in the church. The zeal of William in 
filling up ecclesiastical dignities with Normans was seconded by the 
pope, whose legate assembled a council at "Winchester, in 1070, by 
which the primate Stigand was deposed, with all the other Anglo- 
Saxon prelates except Wulstan of Worcester, while the plunder of 
the Saxon monasteries enriched the royal cofiiers. Laiifranc, the 
successor to the see of Canterbury, has gained high renown for his 
piety and learning, as well as for his success in compelling the 
archbishop of York to acknowledge the primacy of Canterbury. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Saxon cause was maintained by its last 
defender, Hebewabd, in his *' Camp of Refuge " amidst the fens 
that protected the Isle of Ely. Here he was joined by his brothers 
and Harold's old comrades, the earls Morcar and Edwin. William 
gathered a fleet of flat-bottomed boats, and at the same time made 
a causeway across the ifens, and so forced the Saxons to surrender. 
Hereward alone cut his way througli the enemy, and, after further 
exploits, inspired William with such respect that he restored hif 
estate, and received him into favour. Morcar died in prison ; Edwin 
was killed ; and Edgar Atheling hiniself submitted to the conqueror, 
and retired with a pension to Eouen. 

The conquest of England was now complete; but discontents 
arose among the Norman nobles, and a formidable conspiracy was 
headed by Eoger, earl of Hereford, son of William s trusted com- 
rade Fitz-Osbome, with the concurrence of the Saxon earl Waltheof, 
whose services to William had been rewarded with the hand of 
his niece Judith, as well as with the earldoms of Huntingdon, 
Nortliampton, and Northumberland. Under a feeling of misgiving 
Waltheof revealed the plot to Judith, who betrayed it to William. 
The result was a premature attempt, which was easily put down. 
Hereford was imprisoned, and lost his estate ; while Waltheof the 
Englishman, though far less guilty, suffered deaAk ^^1^ ,« ^YV&. 
traitress Judith soon had her reward in conteixi^V. axA xd^^i^t^ * 
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Meanwhile William's power in Normandj was threatened by the 
rehellion of his eldest son Bohert, who levied open war against him, 
and on one occasion almost killed his Neither with his own hand. 
The sonnd of William's voice, nnder his closed helmet, calling for 
help, revealed him to his son, who was struck with remorse, and 
asked for pardon. William not only forgave him, hut intrusted 
him with a command against Malcolm king of Scotland '1079). 

The peace of England was no further dib-turbed during William^e 
reign except by forays of the Welsh, who were compelled to pay 
compensation, and a more serious inroad of the Danes, which led to 
the revival of the odious Danegelt, 1085. 

In 1086 a grand ceremony was held at Salinbury, which has left 
a lasting record to our own day. All the freeholders of the king^ 
dom took the oath of fealty to William as their feudal lord ; and tlie 
great record of the landed estates of the kingdom Wiis finished, 
which bears the name of Domesday Booh. It describes the divisions 
and products of the various properties in the land. It registers 
283,000 persons, from which basis the whole population is reckoned 
at about a million. 

This crowning act of William's government was his last. In- 
censed by the inroads of certain French barons upon Normandy, 
and offended by some personal sarcasuLS of the French king Philip, 
he led an army into I'lsle de France, burning and destroying on 
every side. His rage brought its own retribution. As he was 
viewing the ruins of Mautes, which his followers had just burnt, his 
horse, stepping on some hot ashes, plunged violently, and bruised 
him against the pommel of his saddle. His advanced age and hit 
state of body rendered the hiul mortal. On his deathbed he testi- 
fied his remorse for his acts of violence and tyranny by gifts to the 
church and pardons to prisoners ; and so he died, in the monastery 
of St. Gervas, in the Gist year of his age, the 54th of his reign over 
Normandy, and the 2l8t from his conquest of England, a.d. 1087. 
He was buried in tlie church of St. Stephen at Caen. 

The character of William the Conqueror is best seen in the work 

he achieved. To conquer a kingdom, and to establish in it a foreign 

dynasty, amidbt the resentment of the natives and the jealousies of 

his own subjects, was a task requiring great military ability, capacity 

for government, and ascendency over the minds of men. To such 

qualities William united a determined will and an unscrupulous 

conscience. He could, however, treat his enemies with generosity, 

and he attempted to govern at first without those acts of tyranny 

and cruelty which made the Norman Conquest so disastrous to the 

English. But, when once he began tliis course, he pursued it in a 

Hpirit of wanton insult, as well as unrelenting injury, till the Suxodf 

became aa deapised as they were m'lseTaYAe. 



There wen two outward ngDa of tlieii degradation, wLich were 
jritSips more keeol; felt than their eicliuLon from all posts of 
iwer BDil honour. The one was ever before their eyea in the 
istleg of the Norman barona. The other coneiated in the new 




ad severe forest laws, which deprived them of all ghutc> \a 'Cuk 
jort, for the aake of which their lands were \tti4 fiojJWi. "^o ■ransl'. 
lemoraUo instance was tlial of the " New ¥otcA," ■w\i\'i\\N4'^'»™- 
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foimed in the neighbourhood of Mi palace at WincheMer, at the cost 
□f DumeronB villages and churcbeB. Matjlation was the peoalt; for 
killing game ; vhile that of homicide vas a moderate fine. 

The Gurfen (i. e. coavre /ea) bell, ou the ringing of nhich fires 
had to be eitii^iuiahed at sunset in summer, and about eight o'clock 
in winter, is often mentioned as a badge of seivitade. It was a 
Norman custom, aa a precantiou against flre. 

But, in ita lasting resulta, the Norman Conquest was an incalca- 
lable benefit to England. It gave her a strong government in place 
of tlie effete Saion dynasty. It placed around the throne a body of 
nobles whose very pride and jealousy were soon to prove the means 
of extorting the people's liberties ; and it brought England into a 
relation with the Continent, niiich, in spile of long and deaolating 
wars, raised her at length U> the rank of an European power. 

William left three eons, Robert. William, and Henry, his second 
son Richard having been killed wl lie hunting in the New Forest. 
Ue left to Kobert bis duchy of Normandy and Ha ne to Henry 
he gave SOOO pounds of silver bequeathing the crown of Bngland 
to^nibam 





OHAPTEE VI. 



WiujAM n., Bomamed Brrcs from Ma red hair ^1087-1100), 
buleneil to England, bearing bis father's letter to srcbbiBbop 
Lanfraac, wiiieh directed the prelate to erown liim. He eeiised the 
tar^emee of Dover, PeTenaey, and Hastings, and the royal trenwiro 
of 60,0001. at Winchester. Hia coronation took plaee on the 26th 
of September ; and be easilycnuhed a rebellion or the partisans uf 
Bobert Bnt no sooner iras ho securely seated on the throne, than 
he djsregsrtied the promises by which he had gained the goodwill of 
Ibe English ; and Qie death of Lani^nc, in 1080. removed the only 
check npon his tyranny. Both Saions aod Normans lived under a 
gmemment of fear. 

Wiiliam next invaded Normandy (1090^ bnt the war was stopped 
by the nobles, on the terms that, in case of either of the two brothers 
dying withont israe, the dominions of both should be inherited. Vi-} 
the mrriTor. Henry, who had been left ovit ot ttie \iej.\l , 'iosc« 
himself into the Ibrfren of Bt. Micbael* Uoont, -n^teoce ^i« tea&o 
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incursioiifl upon Normandy. After a siege, attended by some 
romantic incidents, he was forced to capitulate, and was sent away 
in poverty and exile. 

Robert returned to England with William, and joined him in an 
expedition against Scotland, which resulted in Malcolm's ceding 
Cumberland to England (1091), and in the submission of Edgar 
A.theling to William. Edgar accompanied Robert to Normandy. 
Two years later Malcolm again invaded England, and was killed in 
Northumberland. He was succeeded by his brother, Donald Bane. 
About the same time William was at variance with the new 
archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm, about the temporalities of the 
church; and such was the king's violence, that Anselm at last 
retired from the kingdom (1097). 

Meanwhile the preaching of Peter, the Hermit had enkindled the 
zeal of Christendom for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracens; and the Fibst Crusade was undertaken in 1095. 
Robert of Normandy joined in the enterprise ; and, to raise the 
needful ftmds, he mortgaged to William his duchies of Normandy 
and Maine for 10,000 marks, which were raised by violent extortion 
from the English, 1096. The example of Robert was followed by 
William, duke of Guienne and count of Poitiers, in 1099 ; but before 
William Rufus could prepare his army to take possession of those 
provinces, his reign was closed by a violent death. As he was 
hunting in the New Forest, with a French gentleman named 
Walter Tyrrel, an arrow shot by Tyrrel glanced from a tree full 
into the king's breast, and killed him. Tyrrel fled to France. 
William's body was found by peasants and carried to Winchester, 
where he was buried. The manner of his death led to the suspicion 
of assassination ; while the place of it was regarded as a divine 
judgment on the family of the Conqueror, two of whose sons had 
now perished in the forest which he had so tyrannically enclosed. 

William Rufus died on the 2nd of August, 1100, in the 13th year 
of his reign, and about the 40th of his age. The success of his 
government proves that he possessed much of his father's ability ; 
but there were none of his father's better qualities in his fierce and 
unscrupulous character. Even that noble monument of his reign« 
the great hall of the royal palace of Westminster {Westminster 
Hall), as well as the bridge which he built over the Thames, and 
his wall round the Tower of London, are said to have been reared 
by great oppression. 

Henbt I., surnaraed Beauclebc, from his education and literary 

tastes (a.d. 1100-1135), was on the spot when William died, and 

hastened to secure the crown, to the exclusion of Robert, who was 

absent in Paleatino. He was proclaimed at Winchester on the 3rd 
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of Ao^^t, and crowned at London on the 5th. His first act was to 
gn^ant a charter, in which he made fair promises to the church, the 
barons, and the English. To the latter he pledged himself to ob- 
serve the laws of Edward the Confessor. In this charter the barons 
are for the first time named, in place of the toitariy as concurring 
with the king. The confidence of his English subjects was completely 
gained by the marriage of Hdnry with Matilda, the niece of Edgar 
Atheling, and lineal representative of the house of Gerdic, who is 
known in English history as "the good queen Maud." (See 
Genealogical Table A.) By this marriage Henry also allied himself 
to the royal fiimily of Scotland. 

But he had now to meet the hostility of his brother Bobert, who 
claimed the English crown by the double right of birth and of his 
treaty with William Bufus ; while on Henry's side there were the 
choice of his subjects, and the plea that his interests had never been 
consulted by his brothers. Bobert landed at Portsmouth (July 19, 
1101), but war was averted on terms like those of the former treaty 
between Bobert and William, that is, the succession of the survivor. 

Henry soon found, in the discontent of Bobert's Norman subjects, 
a pretext for setting aside the treaty. Landing in Normandy in 
11D5, he defeated his brother in the great battle of Tenchebray. 
Bobert himself was taken prisoner, and after a captivity of twenty- 
eight years, died in the castle of Cardiff; a prince whose many 
generous impulses were rendered fruitless by passion and impru- ■ 
dence. Edgar Atheling was also taken at Tenchebray; liberated 
and pensioned by Henry, he lived in obscurity in England to a good 
old age, and witii him expired the male line of Gerdic. 

Henry next settled an important, controversy with the pope. 
When a bishop was appointed, the king claimed the right of 
investiture into the benefice, and at the scone time he received the 
new prelate's homage for the temporal possessions of the see. By 
refiudng these ceremonies, the king virtually reserved the appoint- 
ment to himself. These claims were resisted by the papal see, 
which was now aiming at entire independence ; and the archbishop, 
Anselm, had refused homage to the king. The controversy was 
ended by Henry's giving up the right of investiture, but retaining 
the claim to the homage. 

Much of Henry's time was spent in Normandy, where the cause 
of Bobert's son, Williiun, was espoused by the French king. His 
English subjects were oppressed by the cost of continual wars, 
which were only ended by the death of William in a skirmish in 
1128. But another prince William, the only legitimate son of 
Henry, had already met with a lamentable &.te. 

It wa« in the year 1120 that Henry, \ia^ii^ lo&Ae «b \eaa^ ^VQa. 
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tlie king of France, set sail from Barfleur for England. Prince 
William remained behind fur a short time; and the captain and 
crew of his ship drank so freely that, soon after setting sail, they 
drove the vessel on a rock. The prince was escaping in the long 
boat, when, hearing the cries of his natural sister, the countess of 
Perche, he put back to save her. A rush was maJiE to the boat, 
which sank with all on board ; while only two survivors still clung 
to the ship. The one was the captain, Fitz-Stephens, who threw 
himself into the sea when he heard that the prince was dead : the 
other was a butcher of Bouen, who alone escaped to tell the tale. 
When, aftc r three days' suspense, the king received certain news of 
his loss, he fjednted away, and it is recorded that " he never smiled 
again.'* The loss to the nation was of a doubtful character ; for, 
though William's death caused the civil wars that followed, be is 
said to have expressed the most hostile intentions towards the 
English. 

Henry was now left without a male heir. "The good queen 
Maud " had died in 1118, leaving but one daughter, Matilda, who 
was married to Henry V., emperor of Germany. Henry now married 
Adelais of Louvain, February 2nd, 1121, but she had no children. 
In 1125 the emperor Henry Y. died ; and the empress Maud came 
over with her father, on his return from Normandy to England, in 
1126. On the Christmas-day of that year, the king caused all his 
nobles to swear fealty to Maud as his heir ; the first to take the 
oath being her uncle, the king of Scotland, and the next after him 
being Stephen, the future king, who was related by marriage to the 
royal family. In the following year Henry married Maud to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, the son of Fulk earl of Anjou, who had 
hitherto supported William's claims in Normandy ; and in 1133 a 
son was bom of this marriage, who afterwards, as Henry U., became 
the first lineal descendant of both lines, the Saxon and the Norman, 
who was king of England. The oath of fealty to Maud was repeated 
on this occasion. 

In the same year Henry went to Normandy, where he died from 
eating too freely of lampreys, in the night of the 1st of December, 
1135, the same year in which his brother Robert had died in prison. 
Ho was buried in the abbey of St. Mary's, at Reading, which he had 
founded. 

Henry inherited his father's ability, with graces of mind and 

person which the Conqueror wanted, and a far greater spirit of 

moderation. Though equally determined and unscrupulous, he 

wus less violent, and his cruelties arose more from policy than 

p/jssion. In his character we see the old Norman spirit tempered 

/?r the literary culture which he maintained throughout his life ; 
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and, above all, lie set the first example of justice to his Saxon 
Bubjeots. 

Stephen, A.D. 1135-1154.— All Henry's cares for his daughter's 
succession were frustrated by the treason of a relative, who had 
professed to be one of her warmest supporters. William the Con- 
queror had married his daughter to Stephen count of Blois ; and 
tlie two youngest of their sons, Stephen and Henry, had been 
invited to England by Henry I., who made Henry bishop of 
.Winchester, and gave Stephen immense estates. In spite of the8e 
benefits and his own oath, Stephen now hastened to London, where lie 
was saluted king by the populace ; and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, misled by a &dse statement of the late king's feelings towards 
his daughter, crowned Stephen on the 26th of December, 1135. 
This mure than doubtful title '^'as sanctioned by a papal bull, and 
leoommended to the English by a new charter; wliile Stephen 
strengthened himself by mercenary soldiers from Flanders. The 
great barons, perhaps distrustful of a female sovereign, gave their 
support to Stephen, on terms which made them almost independent 
of his authority, especially stipulating for the right of fortifying 
their castles. Even Robert earl of Gloucester, the late king's 
natural son, found it prudent to submit to Stephen, on condition 
that his own dig^ties should be respected. The Norman barons 
followed the example of the English by deserting the cause of 
MatUda. 

But, in 1138, earl Robert fled from England, and openly defied 
Stephen, whom he accused of violating their agreement. The cause 
of Matilda was also espoused by David king of Scotland, who devas- 
tated the north of England, till he was stopped by an army gathered 
at Northallerton. The rScots were entirely defeated in the ** Battle 
of the Standard," so called from the crucifix which was carried in a 
waggon in the midst of the English airmy. 

Stephen now thought himself strong enough to curb the power of 
the nobles. But he committed the mistake of beginning with the 
clergy. The bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, who had erected 
castles, like their lay peers, were thrown into prison, and compelled 
to yield up their fortresses. This act roused the whole church 
against Stephen, headed by his own brother Henry bishop of 
Winchester, who was now the papal legate, and who condemned 
the king's violence in a syno<l assembled at Westminster. The 
occasion was seized by Mutilda, who landed in England with her 
brother Robert, and established herself at Arundel Castle, in Sussex, 
1139. 

The country now suffered the worst hotToi^ oi wt^nr^x. 'W't 
land was lefk untilled, and famine was aiV\ed \o \^qo^^\^^ "W^ 
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newly built castles became robbers' dens, whence their owners 
issued forth to extort plunder even by torture. At length Stephen 
was taken prisoner by earl Bobert, and conducted to Gloucester, 
where he was closely confined in irons, a.d. 1141. 

But Matilda's triumph was short Her imperious rejection of the 
petition which Stephen's queen presented for his liberty, on con- 
dition of his renouncing the crown and retiring to a convent, turned 
the popular feeling against her. The legate, Henry, incited the 
Londoners to revolt, and besieged the empress in Winchester. 
Matilda escaped, but her brother Bobert was taken prisoner. In 
exchange for his release, she consented to set Stephen at liberty. 
The civil war became fiercer than ever ; and so it raged for five 
years, till the retirement of Matilda into Normandy, and the death 
of her brother Bobert in 1148. 

But her son Henry now began to take an active part in the 
contest. In 1148 he went to Scotland, whence he made incursions 
into England, and gave promise of the abilities which he afterwards 
displayed as king. In 1150 he became, by his mother's consent, 
Du^e of Normandy, to which Maine was added in the following 
year, by the death of his &ther Geoffrey. Anjou was bequeathed 
to his younger brother, Geoffrey, from whom he afterwards took 
it by force. His marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife of 
Louis VII. of France, brought him Guienne, Poitou, and other 
provinces in the south of France, of which she was the heiress, 
1152; and thus was laid the foundation of those interests in 
France, which his successors fought so hard to maintain. 

Henry now seemed powerful enough to reclaim his mother's 
crown ; and he landed in England in 1153. His hopes were 
encouraged by a slight advantage gained over Stephen at Malmes- 
bury. But once more, as in the contests between the sons of 
William I., the nobles of both sides arranged a treaty, by which the 
crown was left to Stephen for his life, and Henry was designated 
his successor. In less than a year Stephen died, October 25th, 1154 ; 
and Henry, who had only returned to Normandy in the spring, 
landed in England on the 6th of December, to found that famous 
dynasty in which the Saxon and Norman blood were mingled, and 
which reigned over England for three centuries, from Henry II. to 
Bichard III. The house received the surname of Plantagenet, 
from the sprig of Spanish broom {planta genista) which their fhunder 
Geoffrey used to wear in his hat. 




CHAPTER VII. 



-HBNBY n. A.D. 1154-1169. 

He>bt 11. ascended the throne ef Eogland amidst the acclauiationi 
of all clamet; and vat crowned on the 19tli of December, 1154. 
His £iBt acta fallj justified the hopes formed of liim. He conGimed 
the obarter of Henry I. ; reversed the illegal Bf ta of the late reign ; 
demoliahed all nevl; erected caatlea ; rcfonned the debased coin ; 
RqipresBed robbery and violence : and executed the lawa vitb firm 
impartiAlitf |1155)' Hesentthe mercenaries of Stephen to reader 
nseftil setvice to the kingdom on the Wclah border, where he him- 
self made a cftrnpaign in 1 157, and nearly tost his life. He drora 
the Scots oat of the north of England, at tlte game time confirming 
Malcolm IT., king of Scotland, in tlie earldom of Huntingdon. On 
the Christmaonjay of this year, 1157. Henry was again crowned at 
Worcester. 

In 1 158 the death of his brother Geof&ey gave occasion to nsw 
relations with Fnmce. Henry had already (1156) despoiled Geofilce^ 
of AnjoD and certain caatlea, which his ttiUieT \^ai 'Xiei^iuco.'&iKft. ■«> 
liim- and Geofioy fled to Nantes, in Biilto.ny.tiie'^eotX^cA'''''^'^ 
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received him as fheir count On his death, Nantes wus seized by 
Gonan duke of Brittany, and Henry sailed to Normandy to recover 
it In the war which followed, Henry laid siege to Toulouse (1159); 
but Louis VII. of France supported the count of Toulouse. Henry, 
however, paid Louis a visit and so won him over by bis attentions, 
that a peace was made (1160), and ratified by the betrothal of prince 
Henry, the heir to the English crown, who was only five years old, 
to the princess Margaret of France, who was in her cradle. Nantee 
presently submitted to Henry, and another marriage of infants was 
arranged between Oonan's daughter and only child, and the king's 
third son, G^eoflfrey. Henry was now the real master of Brittany ; 
and on the death of the duke, seven years later, he entered into the 
full possession of the province as its tvzerain. At this epoch his 
dominions on the Continent comprised about one-third of the 
whole French monarchy of later days, while the provinces under 
the immediate authority of the king of France were inferior to his 
both in extent and opulence. The time seemed at hand when both 
crowns might be united on Henry's head. 

But in the mean time events of the deepest interest had occurred 
in England, where Henry's attempt to limit the power of the clergy 
had involved him in his celebrated conflict with Thomas A Becket. 
Tliis remarkable man was the fiirst Englishman who emerged from 
the obscurity to which his race were consigned when the Normans 
seized upon all the higher offices of church and state. He was bom 
of respectable parents in London. He began life in the household 
of archbishop Theobald, who rewarded his talents and industry 
with preferment. He employed the emoluments thus obtained in 
a journey to Italy, where he studied civil law in the then most 
famous University of Bologna. The learning thus acquired ob- 
tained for him, on his return, tlie archdeaconry of Canterbury ; and 
Theobald employed him also in a mission to Rome. On Henry's 
accession, the archbishop obtained Becket's appointment to the 
high office of chancellor. The king enriched him with several 
forfeited baronies, and intrusted to him the education of his son 
and heir, prince Henry. Becket now assumed a state in which no 
English subject had lived before. A large retinue of knights waited 
upon him ; the highest barons crowded his halls to pay their court 
and placed their sons in his household for education ; and the king 
himself was frequently his guest. 

On the death of Theobald, Henry at once fixed on Becket as his 

successor, relying on his support in his contemplated measures 

against the encroachments of the clergy. Becket accepted the 

dignity with very diflferent intentions ; and was installed as arch- 

b/'ahop of Canterbury on Wliiteunda^, May 24th. 1162. He at 
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onoe radgpoed the office of chancellor, thereby intimating to the 
king, who was deeply offended, his resolution to free himself from 
all ties of dependence on the crown. He maintained the pomp of 
his household on a scale proportioned to his new dignity, while in 
his own person he practised extreme austerity. He lived on bread 
and water ; and not only wore sackcloth next his skin, but kept it 
unchanged till it was full of vermin, and scarred his back with 
frequent discipline. In professed imitation of Christ, he daily 
washed the feet of thirteen beggars, dismissing them witli presents. 
How much of this was ostentation, or how little of it genuine piety, 
it is not for the historian to decide ; but at all events, no course 
oould have been better suited to gain over the minds of the people, 
and so to prepare the way for his schemes of ambition. 

But Becket chose a strange case for a trial of strength. A 
clergyman in Worcestershire, after debauching a gentleman's 
daughter, murdered her fiither ; and, when the king claimed the 
offender for condign punishment, Becket interposed the authority 
of the church. He kept him safe, in the bishop's prison, from the 
king's officers ; declared that his degradation was an adequate 
punishment ; and denied that the clerk, when degraded, could then 
be seized by the civil power, as it would be trying him twice for 
the same offence. 

Henry gladly availed himself of so flagrant a case to decide the 
whole question of the relative authority of church and state. He 
called a council at Westminster, 1163, and demanded of the prelates 
whether they would observe the "customs" of the kingdom, as 
settled under Henry L They professed their willingness ** saving 
the rights of their order ; " thus evading the whole question. 

But Henry was not to be so duped. Resolved to have a clear 
decision as to what these ancient customs were, and then to enforce 
compliance with them, he assembled a council of the nobles and 
clergy, under the presidency of John bishop of Oxford, at Cla- 
rendon, near Salisbury, January 25, 1164. This assembly, overawed, 
according to the writers of the clerical party, by threats of violence, 
passed the sixteen articles known as the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon. Their chief provisions were : that every clerk accused of 
crime should appear before the secular courts; — ^that no clerk 
should absent himself from the realm without permission of the 
king ; — ^that vacant bishoprics and other high benefices should be 
in the keeping of the king, who should receive their revenues ; and 
that they should be filled up by the higher clergy, convened under 
the king's direction, subject to his approval of their choice ; — ^that 
no officers of the royal household, or tenants-in-^VAi^'l assA^t '^^ 
crown, should be excommunicated without Wie Viu^^ ^i^vsaKSc^v— 
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that the aim of a yillein ahould not take orders without the conBent 
of his feudal lord. This article was designed to make it more 
difficult for Saxons to enter the church. Other articles provided 
for bringing clerical contracts and rights of advowson under the 
cog^nizance of the civil courts. Of the above provisions the first 
had become necessary to the existence of social order; for the 
ecclesiastical courts only inflicted spiritual penalties; and the 
result was such a Mghtfiil increase of clerical crime, that 100 
murders had been committed by clerg3ntu&a since the king's acces- 
sion. Some of the other articles went far beyond the customs 
sanctioned under Henry I., in restricting the privileges of the 
clergy. 

The council of Clarendon enacted also some laws respecting civil 
affairs, which were not eonfirmed till 1176. They are called the 
Assize of Clctrendon, 

Becket's proud spirit impelled him to refuse submission to the 
Constitutions ; but as they were accepted by the other bishops, he 
was obliged to yield. Having tried in vain to qualify his assent 
by a clause "saving the privileges of the Church," he signed a 
promise to observe them legally, with good faith, and toiUumi 
fraud or reserve, and this under sanction of an oath. But he 
soon found an escape from his obligations in the course taken by 
the pope, who annulled the Constitutions. Upon this Becket 
expressed contrition for his previous weakness, and tried to induce 
the other bishops to unite in an organised resistance. ** Either this 
man must cease to be archbishop or I to be king," exclaimed Henry. 
He called a great council at Northampton, October 12, 1164, before 
which Becket was summoned to answer for contempt of the king's 
court in not appearing in a suit instituted against him respecting 
some lands. He was found guilty of forfeiting the fealty he had 
sworn to the king ; and all his goods were confiscated. He was 
next required to give an account of the revenues of all the benefices 
thut had been under his management, and other demands were 
made upon him, amounting to 44,000 marks. The assembled 
prelates, by the mouth of the bishop of Chichester, declared that 
they no longer acknowledged him as their primate, now he was a 
perjured traitor. He replied that he appealed to the sovereign 
pontiff, and that he should answer their insults by arms. He even 
attempted to overawe Henry by forcing his way into the royal 
presence in full pomp, with the crucifix borne before him ; but he 
was compelled to desist, and he requested the king's permission to 
leave Northampton. Henry refused ; and, as he had already 
rejected Becket's offer to pay 2000 marks in satisfaction of the 
demands upon bim, it became evident that he was bent on the 
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primate's ruin. Becket, however, made his escape, and fled to 
France (Nov. 1164). During the six years that he lived in exile 
his cause was espoused by Louis YIl., and less vigorously by the 
pope Alexander IIL, while Henry treated his adherents in England 
with great severity. Louis's protection of Becket caused a war 
with France (1167), in which Henry gained some advantages, but 
peace was made on January 6, 1169 ; and in the following year 
Louis effected a reconciliation between the king and the arch- 
bishop, who had an interview at'Fretville. in Touraine, July 22, 
1170. 

But even before Becket returned to England he found a new 
cause for quarrel. Henry, fearing that his kingdom might be placed 
under a papal interdict, had thought it prudent to associate his son 
Henry in the kingdom, and had caused him to be crowned by the 
archbishop of York, June 15, 1170. Becket held that the primate 
alone could perform the ceremony of a coronation ; and Henry had 
promised its repetition. But Becket could not wait for the fulfil- 
ment of this promise. On his return to England in December, he 
met the archbishop of York, on his way to join the king in Nor- 
mandy, and pronounced against him a sentence of deprivation, 
which he had previously obtained from the pope. By the same 
authority he excommunicated the bishops of London and Salisbury, 
who accompanied the archbishop of York. But this was his last 
act of arrogant authority. 

While Becket continued his journey in state, welcomed with 
acclamations and hymns by the people, who came out in procession 
to meet him, the prelates just named arrived at Bayeux, and in- 
formed the king of the sentence pronounced against them. ** What !'* 
cried the king, " this man, who has eaten my bread, who came to 
my court on a lame horse, insults me to my &.ce, and there is none 
of the servants who eat at my table that wiU avenge me ! " These 
words were probably but the vague expression of imbridled anger ; 
but they found only too willing hearers. Four gentlemen of the 
king's household, Beginald Fitz-Urse, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Bichard Brito (the Breton), agreed with each other 
to execute his supposed wishes. They departed secretly, but not 
until they had dropped some expressions which induced the king 
to send after them a messenger, charging them to do nothing 
against the primate's person ; but this messenger arrived too late. 

Meanwhile Becket had found himself surrounded, at Canterbury, 
with danger, even to his life ; but, maintaining his haughty bear- 
ing, he preached in the cathedral on Ohristmas-day, and afterward& 
excommunicated Banulf and fiobert de Bioc, ^Ylo \^aA. \^«e^ ^^ 
sequestrators of the see dnring his absence. 
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It was at tlie house of this same Banolf, at Saltwood, that the 
conspirators met three days later (December 28), having travelled 
from Normandy by different routes. The day after they proceeded 
to Canterbury, and, being joined by certain assassins, they went to 
the palace, and, with many threats, required Becket to absolve the 
prelates. His alarmed attendants hurried him into the church, 
whither the assassins followed, after arming themselves. Becket 
met them at the door of the chapel of St. Benedict. Fitz-Urse 
approached him, battle-axe in "hand, exclaiming, "Where is the 
traitor ? " and Becket replied, ** Beginald, here I am ; no traitor, but 
the archbishop and priest of God ; what do you wish ? " They again 
demanded that he should revoke the excommunication, which he 
still stead£Eistly refused. Then began the scene of violence : they 
tried to drag him out to unconsecrated ground ; he resisted, and 
flung Tracy on the pavement. Fitz-Urse struck off his cap with 
his sword : then Tracy aimed at him a blow which was intercepted 
by the arm of Grim, a monk of Cambridge, but still it grazed 
Becket*s head and wounded his shoulder. Wiping away the trick- 
ling blood, he said, " Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.*' 
Another stroke from Tracy brought him to his knees ; and, having 
gently murmured, " For the name of Jesus and the defence of the 
church I am willing to die," he fell motionless on his face ; and 
one more tremendous blow from Bichard the Breton cleft his skull 
and finished the deed of murder. This fearful crime was per- 
petrated on Tuesday, the 29th of December, 1170, and the mangled 
corpse was buried hastily in the crypt on the 31st. Becket was 
canonized, as a saint and martyr, by pope Alexander lU., March 3, 
1173; and the anniversary of his death became a marked day in 
the Anglican calendar. His body was removed, in 1220, to a 
magnificent shrine behind the high altar, which was enriched with 
presents from all Christendom, and visited by troops of pilgrims, 
the number of whom amounted in one year to 100,000. The shrine 
was destroyed, and the celebration of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
was abolished, by Henry VIII., but his story still forms one of the 
most interesting ** Memorials of Canterbury ; " his name is borne by 
sixty-four English churches ; and the genius of Chaucer has given 
to the " Canterbury Pilgrims " another immortality than that which 
they sought at Becket's shrine. 

Never could a name attain such eminence by party prejudice or 
mere fanaticism : there must have been real greatness to command 
such fame. Becket was an intrepid champion of what he deemed 
a sacred cause ; and neither the object he pursued nor the means 
he employed should be judged by the notions of our age. Neither 
Becket nor his adversaries thought oi Ihe cause of the church ixs 
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spiritiial, or of worldly power and ambition as opposed to it ; and 
doubtless the feelings of the Englishman against the Norman 
inflamed the opposition of the prelate to the king. But in no age 
can violence and perjury be excused ; and both Becket and his 
murdereis must bear their burthen,— the former of reproach, but 
the. latter cf execration. Nor can Henry's memory be cleared of 
the blame of extreme harshness in what was mainly the cause of 
good government, even if he could be acquitted of all share in the 
final deed of blood. 

The storm of indignation which might have been expected to 
burst forth from Borne was averted, for the present, by Henry's 
excusing himself from participation in the deed, and by the pope's 
sense of the impolicy of breaking with England ; and Henry was 
left at liberty to carry on the schemes which he had already com- 
menced for subjugating Ireland. 

The four knights who had slain Becket were suffered to expiate 
their crime by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where they all died. 
• Ireland, the leme of the Greeks and Hibemia of the Bomans, 
and the Erin of its own musical tongue, was probably peopled from 
Britain, but by a different branch of the Celtic race from that which 
inhabited the greater part of our island, and more akin to those of 
Scotland; the Britons being Cymry, the Scotch and Irish GcuH. 
The tribes nearest to Scotland maintained close relations with that 
country, sharing in their wars and festivals. The island received 
Christianity through the preaching of Palladius in the 4th century, 
and of St Patrick about the middle of the 5th ; and, while Britain 
was plunged back into heathen barbarism by the Saxon conquest, 
Ireland was celebrated as the seat of learning and religion, and 
was called the Island of the Saints. Foreigners resorted to 
her schools : and she sent forth missionaries, of whom the most 
celebrated was St. Columban, the apostle of the Hebrides (540- 
615). The Northmen extended their ravages to Ireland ; but from 
this evil she had begun to recover ; and the cities and kingdoms of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, founded by these invaders on the 
coast, were now rising into importance. The country was divided 
into five principal kingdoms,— Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, 
and Connaught ; and one of the five chieftains (ria^hs) generally 
held a sort of supremacy over the rest (ard-riagh). This dignity 
was now held by Boderick O'Connor, king of Connaught, but he 
had little real power beyond his own province. 

In fact, thus early in their history, the Irish seem to have die- 
played those generous infirmities, in which the virtues and vicej& 
of the Celtic character were both exaggeraAed ; wA \3iafcvt Xjtcks^ 
enthusiasm was neutralized by the want ot po^Net \o «^V^1 ^'^'^^" 
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•olyes steadfutly to one object. The division into clans combined 
with the law of tatUitry, that is, the saccession of an elective instead 
of an hereditary chieftain, to create endless broils and petty wars. 
The tenure of property was rendered uncertain by the law of gavel- 
kind, under which each estate returned, on its owner s death, into a 
common stock, and was redistributed among the clansmen, a custom 
incom{>atible with any advance in agriculture. 

Henry had early formed the design of adding Ireland to his 
dominions; and he had recourse to the convenient doctrine thai, 
under an alleged donation of Gonstantine, the pope could dispose 
of outljdng countries, and especially of islands. Adrian lY. (Break* 
spear), the only English pope of the whole line of ponti£&, was 
equally disposed to aggrandize his country, and to subject the Irish 
church to the authority of Rome, which she had always resisted. 
He issued a bull in 1156, granting the sovereignty over the island 
to the king of England, but it was some years before Henry was 
prepared to make the acquisition. 

The desired occasion at length arose out of a quarrel among 
the Irish chieftains. Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, be- 
ing expelled from his kingdom for an outrage he had committed, 
sought the aid of Henry, whose vassal he offered to become (1167). 
Henry, who was fully engaged, as above related, in France, granted 
Dermot letters patent, empowering any English subjects to give 
him aid. In the south-west of Wales Dermot found certain Nor- 
man adventurers willing to undertake his cause, among whom were 
Robert Fitz-Stephens, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and especially Richard 
de Clare, of Chepstow, sumamed Strongbow, son of the earl of 
Pembroke. In 1169 Fitz-Stephens crossed the Channel and took 
Waterford, and Fitz-Gerald followed him. In the next year Strong- 
bow took Dublin, and having married Eva, the daughter of Der- 
mot, he inherited the kingdom of Leinster (1170). The native 
princes, headed by Roderick, now leagued against him, and besieged 
Dublin with 30,000 men ; but a charge of ninety Norman knights, 
on their war-horses, and in their full armour, routed the whole 
army of wild kernes with immense slaughter ; and the terror of the 
Enr^lish name spread over the whole island. 

It was now time for Henry to interfere, unless he wished to see 
Ireland an independent kingdom. He recalled to England all his 
subjects in Ireland. But on full submission made to his authority 
by Strongbow and the other adventurers, who gave up to him the 
principal cities, he suffered them to retain their possessions as fiefs 
of the crown ; and he appointed Strongbow as Seneschal of Ireland. 
He visited the island in person, and received the homage of the 
people of the south, who offered no leEdstance ; but Roderick of 
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Couuaught and the king of Ulster refused submission. The English 
power in Ireland was long bounded by a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Boype to that of the Shannon. A synod assembled at Cashel 
united the church of Ireland to the see of Borne. 



Witli this acceptable offering Henry met the papal legates on 
his return to Normandy in 1172 ; and having sworn on sacred relics 
that he had neither compassed nor desired the death of Becket, he 
received frdl absolution from the pope. 

But now began the worst trouWes of Henry's life and reign, in 
the unnatural rebellion of his children. His wife, Eleanor of 
Poitou, was a disgraced woman when he married her ; and he had 
offended her, in turn, by his infidelities. She now incited his 
children to defy his authority, notwithstanding his having given 
all of them splendid establishments. Henry, the eldest (since the 
death of his brother William), had, besides the inheritance of the 
Elnglish crown, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine ; his second 
surviving son, Bichard, was duke of Guienne and count of Poitou ; 
Geoffrey, the fourth son, possessed the duchy of Brittany in right of 
his wife ; and for John, the youngest, the king destined the splendid 
appanage of Ireland. But, instigated by their mother, and en- 
couraged, at least in part, by the French king, the three eldest fled 
to the court of France, and announced to Henry their claim to be 
invested with full sovereignty in their respective appanages. They 
were supported by many of the Norman, Breton, and Gkiscon 
nobility, but these' Henry easily defeated. The great danger was 
in England, where revolts broke out, while William king of Scot- 
land invaded the northern counties, and the Flemings made a 
descent on Suffolk. 

Aware that the murder of Becket still rankled in the minds of 
his people, Henry resolved to conciliate them, and the clergy at 
the same time, by a fidl and public penance. He came over from 
Normandy, and reached Canterbury on the 12th of July, 1174. 
He entered the city barefoot, worshipped at the shrine of St 
Thomas, and, assembling a chapter of the monks, submitted to be 
scourged by them at the mart3rr'B tomb. The next day he received 
full absolution from the clergy of Canterbury. 

On his return to London, he was greeted by news which seemed 
to add the sanction of Heaven to his penance, for on the very day 
of his absolution his generals had gained a great victory over the 
Scots at Alnwick, in which king William (the Lion) himself was 
taken prisoner. The Scotch king only regained his liberty by 
ceding Berwick and Boxburgh to Henry, doing homage to Vkksi^^^ir^ 
all the Scottish barons and prelates, in. tlie ealWd^xcii oiX^^^SiL^^x^ 
placing the cattle of Edinburgh iu Ids \\&ud& ^ot «k\vcavXft^ >»sa» 
Eng. ^ 
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(1175). Meanwhile the French king made peace with Hemy ; the 
English rebels submitted to him ; and his sons returned to their 
obedience, and did homage for their possessions.^^ 

The following years were occupied in the internal administration 
of the kingdom ; the constitution of which, as a Norman sovereignty, 
was now definitively settled, before it received those new elements 
of freedom which were added under the later Plantagenets. 

The Norman constitution had this one point in common witli the 
Saxon, that both were based on a military organization. The state 
was modelled on the camp. But this organization assumed very 
different forms among the Germans in their native homes, and 
among the hordes that overran the provinces of the Roman empire. 
The former cherished greater loyalty to their chiefs, and greater 
respect for the rights of individual citizens ; the latter, banded 
together as brethren in arms, made a boast of personal inde> 
pendence and equality among themselves, while the people subdued 
by them formed a lower class, looked upon as having no political 
and scarcely any social rights. When Charles the Simple inquired 
of the Northmen what title their leader bore, the reply was, ** None, 
we are all equally free.*' When they began to form settled states, 
they found it necessary to frame institutions based upon, but modify- 
ing, these principles ; and hence arose that celebrated constitution, 
of which we still preserve many traces, called the Feudal Stbtem. 

The essential idea of this system was, that among the gentlemen 
of equal birth, and equally entitled to bear arms, such voluntary 
service should be rendered to those whom fortune and ability had 
raised above the rest, as might be honourable in itself and con- 
sistent with personal independence ; and that this service should 
be rewarded in the like spirit. It was on these terms only that the 
king was raised over his peers (i. e. pares, as the nobles were empha- 
tically called, to assert their equality), and they above their re- 
tainers who were of gentle blood. The relation may be compared 
to that which still exists in our naval and military services, where 
the oflScers are equal as gentlemen, but have their allotted ranke 
for the purposes of the service ; only the bond of discipline was 
almost wanting. The persons being in this position, their claim ou 
the property acquired in the countries they overran was also equal 
in theory ; but its distribution was regulated as follows. The king 
wus the supreme lord of the land, with exceptions to be mentioned 
presently. The public land was the fund for rewarding the military 
service which his peers and others were bound to render to the 
X'ing, while its possession formed a new obligation to such service. 
TJw poBsessJons so held were called fiefs (in LAtin, henefida) ; and 
^e posaeaaoi became the vassal of U\Q^dQg,^\vo -v^a^j^^ f«itda7 lard 
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or museram. The yassal was bouud to follow the banner of Lis lord 
with a force proportioned to the extent of liis tenure, to assist hiin 
with his counsel, and to attend as an assessor in his courts of justice, 
besides other minor services. The lord was bound to protect the 
vassal in the secure enjoyment of his fief : and both owed to one 
another the protection of each other's person. 

Such being the relation between the king and great vassals, wiio 
held immediately under him, these were, in their turn, surrounded 
by a class of retainers, who owned them as their feudal lords. To 
such vassals the lord parcelled out his estate by a process called 
mh-infeudatioTt, and he administered justice to them in his own 
courts. The few lands that remained free, that is, which were not 
bound to render service to a suzerain, though liable to burthens for 
the public defence, were called alodial in contradistinction to feudal. 

The vassals received their fiefs from the feudal lord by investiture^ 
taking an oath oi fealty and doing homage to him for the fief. This 
homage was either liege or simple, the former being the more 
binding. 

Tlds system tended to increase the power of the great feudatories 
at the expense of the crown. Their service to the sovereign was 
only occasional ; but they themselves were constantly surrounded 
by their retainers, who feasted in their halls, shared their sports, 
and lived under their protection. Their castles were for the most 
part fortified ; and they kept their retainers exercised in constant 
petty wars among theinselves. Hence the feudal system tended to 
that military aristocracy, which only yielded to the progress of 
commerce and the rise of cities, the true strongholds of freedom. 

The feudal system was introduced into England by the Nonnan 
Conquest Its pressure on the common people was aggravated by 
the completeness of the subjection of the Saxon race. AU the land 
was held by feudal tenure, and there was no allodium. The few 
Saxons who were permitted to retain their lands were brought 
under tiie feudal system ; and the thanes were reduced to the con- 
dition of franklins, or simple freeholders. The Normans, who held 
most of l^e mancfs from the king, were called tenants-in-chief {in 
eapite) ; and they were bound to knight-service, that is, to maintain 
in the field, for forty days at a time, a certain force of their sub- 
tenants. This service extended to religious foundations and mon- 
asteries. Exclusive of these, 1400 tenants-in-chief and about 8000 
mesne lords (holding fiefs not directly from the crown) are enume- 
rated in Domesday Book. 

There were some peculiarities in the Anglo-Normasv ^^"o^s^ 
system which gave greater power to the kVng iWn >aft\Maj^.\a. <a?^«i 
coantrie6~for instance. France. QoneraYW tiie o^>i)cL oi >Ccv«i ^^msh^ 
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was taken to his immediate lord ; but William made all the vassalfi. 
mesne as well as chief , take the oath to himself. Again, as the 
conquered lands were distributed to his followers at his pleasure, 
be took care not to make the estates so large as to be dangerous to 
liimself, and he distributed them over different counties. Hence 
the nobles of England seldom defied the crown, or carried on private 
wars, as they did in other countries. 

The legislative power was vested in the king, together with the 
Great Council of tiie Uealmj or Royal Court, afterwards called the 
Parliament. 

This council was composed of the archbishops, bishops, and prin- 
cipal abbots, witii the Greater Barons^ that is, the superior class 
''for tliere were two classes; of tenants under the crown. The 
lesser barons were also summoned, especially when taxes were to 
be imposed ; but the commons, that is, the representatives of coun- 
ties and boroughs, had no place in the council before the reign of 
Henry III. The functions of the Groat Council were to grant 
money to the king, and to assist him in making new laws. For the 
former purpose the consent of the lesser as well as the greater 
barons was required ; and the Norman kings bound themselves not 
to levy money from their tenants without their consent being given 
in a great council of the realm. The Council used to be summoned 
at the gruat festivald of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and at 
other times as occasion required. How for its assent was necessary 
to the making of laws does not appear. Indeed, the whole process 
uf legislation under the Nonnan kings was iu a veiy unsettled state. 
The royal charters were confirmations of old privileges, rather than 
new enactments ; and in the practical administration of justice 
there seems to have been a conflict between the will of the sovereign 
and the Anglo-Saxon laws, in which the latter constantly gained 
more and more force. Some even regard the Norman Code, called 
the Grand Coutumier (or great customaiy), as of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. It was not till the reign of Henry H. that the Norman 
kings began to be real legislators, and to this reign belong most of 
tlie clianges which iire commonly ascribed to the Conqueror. 

Justice was administered by the king, in his select council (Curia 
or Aula Regis\ which always attended his person. It was com- 
posed of the great officers of state, wlio were also the king's poli- 
tical advisers and executive servants. A branch of this council, 
called the Court of Exchequer, which can be traced back to the 
reign of Henry I., decided all questions connected with the revenue. 
Afterwards anotlier branch was made, for private suitors, who had 
been compelled previously to follow the royal court, called the 
Chf/r/ of Common Fleas. It orlgim\Uid ewly in the reign of 
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Richard I., and ¥Pas fully established by Magna 01«arta. Thus 
arose the three great courts of common law, which continue to the 
present day. 

The old Saxon courts of the County and the Hundred still con- 
tinued ; and they formed a great check on the courts of the barons, 
as all freeholders, up to tlie greatest barons, were bound to assist 
tlie sheriff in these courts. An appeal lay from both the county 
and the baronial courts to the court of the king ; and, to save 
suitors the trouble and expense of following the king's court, itine- 
rant judges {Justices in Eyre) were appointed under Henry 11. 
(A.D. 1176) to visit the six districts into which the kingdom was 
divided for this purpose, and which very nearly coiTcsponded to 
the present circuits of the judges. 

The modes of deciding cases by compurgation and by the ordeal 
were continued for a time; but the former was abolished by 
Henry II., except in London and the other boroughs, and the 
latter by the Fourth Lateran Coimcil at the beginning of the reign 
of Henry III. The ordeal was superseded by the trial by combat^ 
in which the accused might maintain his cause by his body in 
single combat with his accuser, in the faith that ** God would defend 
the right." In suits for tlie recovery of land, Henry II. enacted 
that a tenant, who was unwilling to risk the combat, might put 
himself on the assize^ consisting of four knights chosen by the 
sherifE^ who chose twelve more, and tlie verdict of the sixteen 
decided the case. But this was only in the king's court, and in 
those of the itinerant justices. 

The Norman kings derived a fixed and independent revenue 
from their vast crown lands ; but they also levied taxes, called 
taUages^ on all who lived within their demesne. There was also 
the eseuage or scutage^ a composition paid by tlie chief tenants who 
neglected to furnish the number of soldiers corresponding to their 
estate. The Danegdd was also continued ; the last instance of its 
levy being in the 20th year of Henry U., a.d. 1174. There were 
other important sources of revenue arising out of the feudal system. 
(1) A Rdief was a fine paid to tlie lord by a new heir when suc- 
ceeding to his fief. (2) A Fine upon alienation was paid when a 
tenant transferred his fief to another. (3) An Escheat was when a 
fief reverted to the loi*d in consequence of the death Of a tenant 
without heirs. (4) A Forfeiture arose from the tenant failing to 
perform his duties to the lord or to the state. (5) Aids were con* 
tributions demanded from the vassals under special circxmistances. 

(6) Wardship was the right of the lord to the care of liis tenan.t'% 
person-, and to receive the profits of his estate, i\xvT\Ti^\i\%T»xsaT>N?i. 

(7) The Marriage of female wards was a aovMcce oi t«^e«x^a,^s^ ^Cs^ 
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forfeiture of the sum wluch the guardian could have obtained for a 
marriage alliance, in case of tho ward (during her minority; refusing 
the husband proposed by her giiardian. 

The Church was advanced in power by the Conqueror, in return 
for the support which Borne gave to his claim to the crown. He 
separated the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, which had been 
united under the Anglo-Saxon kings. He prohibited the bishops 
from sitting in the county courts, and allowed ecclesiastical causes 
to be tried in spiritual courts only. He assigned to the church 
ane-third of the knights' fees into which he divided England. 

From all the benefits of the political system thus described, one 
class, the lowest, of the people were excluded. These were the 
villeirUt who were in fact slaves^ like the serfs of the Anglo-Saxons. 
But, at the Conquest, most of the ceoris^ or freemen in the rank 
above the serfs, lost their liberty, and were degraded into vtUetns, 
This class were more and more oppressed, till under Heniy II. the 
villein was incapable of holding property, and was at the mercy of 
his lord's arbitrary will, except that the law protected him horn 
the worst forms of personal injury. Villeins were of two clajsses. 
The villeins regardant (in Latin adscripti glebas) changed owners 
with the lands to which they were attached ; while the villeins in 
gross (or at large) were not attached to particular lands, and might 
be sold in the open market to any purchaser. Of all the steps in 
the progress of English liberty, none is more interesting than the 
process by which viUenage was abolished and its degraded victims 
became the noble peasantry of England. Their recovery of their 
liberty was not only the removal of the stain of slavery, but the 
revival of the old Anglo-Saxon race of freemen. 

The years in which Henry was chiefly occupied with internal 
administration (1175-1181) present no important events, except 
Prince John's appointment as Lord of Ireland (1177); in which 
office he so enraged the native chieftains by his petulance and 
incapacity, that it was necessary to recall him. In 1180 Louis VII., 
king of France, was succeeded by Philip Augustus. 

But, in 1182 the king's sons were again in open rebellion. Henry 
had claimed for prince Henry, his eldest son, the homage of his 
brothers for their continental possessions. They all refused, and 
Richard was especially violent and insolent. Even prince Henry, 
ularmed by an alliance between Richard and the French king, took 
part with his brothers ; but he was seized with a fatal illness, and 
died in bitter remorse at the age of 28, June 11, 1183. Three 
years later Geoffrey was killed at a tournament at Paris, August 19, 
JJS6\ It WHS after his death that his widow, Constance, gave birth 
to the unfortunate prince Arthur. 
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In the following year the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin roused 
the wrath of all Christendom, and the kings of England and France, 
with the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, pledged themselves to a 
new crusade, 1188. The funds were raised by an oppressive tax, 
called ** the tithe of Saladin." But a quarrel arose between Henry 
and Philip Augustus about prince Ricliard's claims to be declared 
heir to all his father s dominions ; and Bichard, even to his father's 
face, professed his allegiance to the French king, and did him 
homage for the English provinces in France, Nov. 18, 1188. The 
war which ensued was ended by a peace disadvantageous to Henry, 
1189 ; but the last drop in his cup of bitterness was added by the 
discovery that his favourite son, John, had been in the league 
against him. The broken-hearted father cursed his children and 
the day of his'oWn birth. His health yielded to his sorrows, and 
he died of a lingering fever at the castle of Ghinon, near Saumur, 
in the 58th year of his age and the 34th of his reign. His natural 
son, Geoffi-ey, attended his corpse to the abbey of Fontevraud, and, 
as it lay there in state, Bichard came to gaze upon his father's 
remains. The old chronicler Matthew of Paris tells how a flow 
of blood from the nostrils of the corpse was taken as a sign of indig- 
nation by Bichard, who expressed the deepest remorse for the 
undutifhl conduct which had brought his father to the grave. 

Henry was one of the greatest of the English kings. He was 
richly gifted in person and in mind, and he used his gifts with 
energy. Though not free from the vices of his race, violence and 
dissimulation, he governed justly, and carried England a great step 
onward towards the settlement of her constitution. 

He had five sons by his wife Eleanor ; WiUiam, who died in 
1156; Henry, who died in 1183; Bichard; Geoffrey, who died in 
1186 ; and John. Only Bichard and John survived him, and occu- 
pied, in succession, the throne of England. He had several natural 
children ; and his intrigue with ** the Fair Bosamond " gave rise 
afterwarils to the fetbulous story of her concealment in the laby- 
rinth of Woodstock, and her discovery and murder by the jealous 
Eleanor. Of Bosamond's two sons, the elder, William, sumamed 
Longsword, married the daughter of the earl of Salisbury ; and 
Geoffrey, the younger, became bishop of Lincoln and archbishop 
of York. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

7SE OF PLAKTAGEKET — Continued. 

JOHN. AJi. 1189-1216. 

RiCKARi) I. (1189-1193), Hniuamed Cj-:uh-de-Lion (the Lion- 
hearted), woa born at Oxford, Sept l!t. 11S7. He Imd possossed 
liiB motlier'a duch; of Aquibxine and count; of Foitou for several 
years before tbo deatli of Hcary II. colled liim to the throne of 
England. The sinocrity of tho grief which lie showed at his 
fatiier'fl tomb was proved by his retaining his trusted eouiisillots ; 
wliile lie allowed liis respect for liia motlier by releasing her from 
captivity, and lita affection for his brother John 'hy tho gift, aftcr- 
irardB so ill.roqnited. of honours and estates. 
TJic ten joars' reigu of Bichaid vva divided into two nearly 
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equal parts, daring the first of which he was absent in the Eust, 
and daring the second he was chiefly engaged in war on the 
Continent. 

The day of his coronation, Sept. 3, 1189, was marked by a great 
massacre of the Jews, who had presumed to show themselves in 
pablic contrary to the king's orders. There were similar massacres 
in the following year, especially at York, and the king took severe 
measnres to repress such outrages ; but the persecution of the Jews 
was constantly renewed under the Plantagenet kings. Richanl 
retnmed to Normandy in December, after filling up some bishop- 
rics and appointing his mother regent. 

His whole mind was now given to the Crusade, into which he 
had been one of the first to enter, and to which Henry had been 
pledged. Such an enterprise suited him far better than the cares 
of government. His prodigious strength, his dauntless courage, 
his military capacity, and his poetic devotion to the honours of 
chivalry, all combined with the generous enthusiasm of his temper 
to make him the pattern of a chevalier rather than of a king. 
From the very first the welfare of his kingdom was sacrificed to 
this enterprise. Funds were raised by the sale of higli offices, as 
well as of the revenues of the crown ; and he oven gave up to the 
king of Scotland, for' the small sum of 10,000 marks, the claim 
of homage which Henry had exacted from him, and the foi-tresses 
of Berwick and Boxburgh, the keys of the kingdom. 

In April, 1190, he set sail from Dartmouth to meet Philip 
Augustus at the rendezvous of Vezelay, on the borders of Bur- 
gundy, where the united forces amounted to 100,000 men. Rejoin- 
ing his fleet at Marseilles, he was driven by stress of weather to 
winter at Messina, where he was joined by Berengaria, the daughter 
of the king of Navarre, who accompanied him to Palestine, after 
their marriage on May 12, 1191. On his voyage he took Cyprus, to 
avenge an insult from its sovereign. 

The story of the Third Crusadk (1191-1192) belongs rather to 
the romance of Bichard's life than to the history of England. To 
him was chiefly due the capture of Acre, which had been besieged 
for two years in vain (July 12, 1191). But in the very hour of 
victory he gave duke Leopold of Austria the afiront which was 
afterwards so meanly avenged; and Philip Augustus, jealous of 
being eclipsed by Bichard, set sail from Acre homewards on 
July 31st. Amidst tremendous losses Richard marched along the 
coast to Ascalon, which he took ; and he had twice advanced 
towards Jemsalem, when he found that his unaided efforts "^^t^ 
not equal to the enterprise. He made a trxxce m\\i ^»X9j^\sl^^'^^^ 
terms that Acrev Joppa» and a portion oi tYie aoar^^oOkSiX. ^oxi^.^'V^^^^^ 
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to the Ghristians, and ,that pilgrims to Jerusalem should be unmo- 
lested, Aug. 1192. 

Richard's decision had been greatly influenced by the tidings 
that his brother John was plotting to seize his kingdom, with the 
support of Philip Augustus. He sailed from Acre on the 9th of 
October, and, to avoid passing through France, he took his route 
by the Adriatic, near the head of which sea he was shipwrecked. 
He set out on his journey through Germany as a pilgrim ; but his 
disguise was discovered at Vienna, and his old enemy, Leopold 
duke of Austria, arrested him (Dec. 20, 1192), but gave him up on 
the demand of the emperor Henry YI., who imprisoned him in a 
castle in the Tyrol. The beautiful legend of his discovery by the 
minstrel Blondel belongs to a romance of the 13th century. Richard 
was brought by the emperor before a diet at Worms (May 20, 
1193), where the Grerman princes condemned the conduct of the 
emperor, whom the pope threatened to excommunicate ; and 
Richard recovered his liberty for a ransom of 150,000 marks. 

Meanwhile the news had excited in England an indignation 
which eSLtended to Richard's enemies at home. Having made a 
treaty to profit by the king's captivity, Philip Augustus and John 
began hostilities. The French king was repulsed in Normandy ; 
while John was forced to conclude a truce with the justiciarieB 
who governed England in Richard's absence. He was warned of 
his brother's return by a letter from Philip in these words : Tdke 
}ieed to yourself t the devil is broken loose. All his possessions in 
England were forfeited by a great council of the barons. 

The king sailed from the Scheld, with a fleet sent from England 
to convoy him, just in time to escape the emissaries of the emperor, 
who had resolved to recapture him, and landed at Sandwich 
March 13, 1194. After being crowned a second time at Winchester 
'April 17), and forgiving his brother John, he passed over into 
. Normandy to avenge himself on the French king. The desultory 
war wliich followed was concluded by a truce for five years, 
Jan. 13, 1199. But three months had not elapsed when Richard 
ended his brilliant but comparatively useless career by an ing^lo- 
rious death. He was besieging a rebellious vassal in his castle of 
Chains, in Poitou, when he was wounded by an arrow in the 
shoulder, and an unskilful surgeon made the hurt mortal. The 
castle being taken, the archer, Grourdon, was brought before the 
king, and defied him to do all tliat his revenge prompted. Pleased 
with his boldness, Richard ordered him to be set free, with a sum 
of money as a present ; but the order was disobeyed, and Gourdon 
was JJayed alive and then hanged. The king, who had no children, 
and who had always treated Arthur, tVi© aou of his brother G^eoflfrey, 
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as his heir, was indaced hj his mother to acknowledge John as 
his successor; and he died on the 8th of April, 1199, in the 10th 
year of his reign and the 42nd of his age. He was buried at 
Fontevraud. 

Such a character as Richard's may well he surrendered to the 
romancer, iu whose pages the almost savage grandeur of the war- 
rior is softened by traits of generosity, and adorned by the graces 
of minstrelsy, in which Richard was a proficient. But history 
must not fail to record the miseries of the kingdom, abandoned to 
disorder, and ground down by the expenses of the king's wars and 
of his ransom. It was reserved for the following reign to reap the 
memorable fruits of this period of transition. 

John (^1199-1216), the youngest son of Henry II., was sumamed 
Lackland {Sans Terre\ from the circumstance of his having no 
share in those possessions of the crown with which his brothers 
were richly endowed ; for he had lost the government of Ireland by 
his own folly. He was crowned at Westminster on the 27th of 
May, and he set out immediately for France, to resist a movement 
in favour of his nephew Arthur, duke of Brittany, who claimed the 
English crown as the son of his elder brother, Geoffrey. This ill- 
&ted young prince was in the hands of Philip Augustus, who 
wished to use him as the means of weakening John and wresting 
from- him his continental dominions. But Arthur's mother, Con- 
stance, being jealous of the designs of the French king, carried off 
her son from Paris, and caused him to submit to John, who was 
soon after acknowledged as king by Philip, May 23, 1200. 

John now remained in England for more than a year, during 
which time he divorced his wife, the grand-daughter of the re- 
nowned Robert earl of Gloucester, and married Isabella of Angou- 
Idme, the betrothed bride of Hugh Lusignan, count of Marohe. 
He also received the homage of the king of Scotland at Lincoln 
(Nov. 22, 1200). 

In the following summer (1201) John visited the king of France, 
and tried in vain to induce him to give up the cause of Arthur. 
The English barons also, discontented with John's government, 
appealed to Philip as his suzerain. A fresh war broke out, in 
which Arthur openly joined the French, and was taken by John, 
with many of his principal adherents (July 31, 1202). Arthur was 
first imprisoned in the castle of Falaise, but afterwards removed to 
Rouen, where John is said to have stabbed him witli his own handr 
and then to have thrown his body into the Seine (1203). 

The murder of Arthur ruined John in France. Neglecting the 
citation of Philip, as his suzerain, to answei fox V>lv^ ^TYKv^^\vfik ^^a 
condemnerl as a traitor and parricide, ond ^qa ^AyoA!^^^ ^f^ \a:%^ 
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forfeited all liis French ix)bse8sion8. The Bretons took up arms in 
the name of Eleanor, the sister of Arthur : and, while John first 
remained inactive at Bonen, and then retired to England 'Dec. 
1203), Philip easily overran Normandy ; and the capture of Rouen 
(July 1204) effected the reunion of that province to France, wliicli 
was followed by the submission of Anjou, Maine, Touiuine, and 
part of Foitou. After some fruitless efforts to recover the lost 
French provinces, John consented to a truce with Philip, renouncing 
all the country north of the Loire, 1206. 

The loss, of Normandy was soon followed by a no less disastrous 
conflict with the Papal See, which was then occupied by the bold 
and ambitious Innocent IIL On the death of Hubert archbishop 
of Canterbury, in 1205, the pope set aside two rival candidates for 
tiie primacy, and commanded the monks of Ghristchurch, Canter- 
bury, to elect Stephen Langtox, an Englishman, who had been 
brought up in France. The king avenged the usurpaUon by expel- 
ling the monks of Ghristchurch ; and the pope replied by laying 
England under an interdict (March 23, 1208). By this act the 
people were deprived of the offices of religion, except baptism, 
confession, and the absolution of the dying. Even the dead were 
not suffered to be interred in consecrated ground, but were thrown 
into ditches by the wayside. Instead of submitting, John attacked 
the property and even the persons of the clergy, and tliis all the 
more when the pope followed up the interdict by a sentence of 
excommunication against the king himself (Nov. 1209). The terri- 
fied clergy neither dared to obey the interdict, nor to publish the 
sentence of excommunication. The king showed equal obstinacy 
in putting down the discontents of his barons, many of whom fled 
to Ireland and Scotland. John marched northwards and received 
tribute and homage from the Scotch king (Aug. 1209). Next year 
(1210) he invaded Ireland, and reduced to obedience the English 
settlers, who had been aiming at independence ; and the year after 
he penetrated into Wales as far as Snowdon, and received the 
submission of the principal chiefs (1211). These successes were 
attended with great cruelties, accordhig to the chroniclers, who 
were John's bitter enemies. Their picture of the king's hatefiil 
character is probably faithful ; but the events of these three years 
prove that he was not destitute of energy and courage. 

At length the pope produced the last weapon of his spiritual 

armoury. In 1212 he absolved the English from their allegiance 

to John, and called on the king of France to execute the sentence 

of deposition. Philip collected a force for the invasion of England, 

and John saw that the time was come when he must yield. His 

Bubmisaion was carried to tlie lengtYv oi xew^wing his kingdom to 
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the Holy See, from which, in the person of the legate Pandolf, he 
received back his crown anew, to hold it, with all the rites of 
homage paid to a feudal lord, as a vassal, by the payment of an 
annual tribute of 1000 marks (1213). 

John now turned boldly upon the king of France. The earl of 
Salisbury attacked in the French harbours the ships collected for 
the invasion, and burned Dieppe. John carried the war into the 
French territories which Philip had wrested from him (1214) ; but 
Philip's victory over the emperor Otho at Bouvines, in Flanders, 
induced John to conclude a peace at Ghiuon, Sept. 18, 1214. 

Thus ended the second act in the drama of John's reign. The 
third was as humiliating to himself as the loss of his French pro- 
vinces or the surrender of his crown to the pope ; but it is for ever 
glorious and memorable in English history ; for now was laid, by 
the hands of this unworthy and imwilling sovereign, the foundation- 
stone of the whole fabric of our liberty. 

, His rule had by this time become intolerable to every class of his 
subjects. The Church had found in him a determined enemy. 
The barons saw their privileges invaded by his tyranny, and the 
honour of their families outraged by his vices. The commons were 
treated like serfs, and driven to become outlaws. The property of 
all classes was subjected to endless exactions. The case of the 
Jews, who were beyond the protection of the law, served to show 
the lengths to which he could proceed in extorting money by cruel 
tortures : for example, a Jew of Bristol, refusing to give up his 
treasures, was thrown by the king's orders into a dungeon, and one 
of his teeth was wrenched out daily, until he had lost seven, when 
he gave in. 

The barons of England, who had long cherished the desire to 
curb the king*s tyranny, saw the necessity of redressing the wrongs 
of the people, as well as their own. They found a head in Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and a leader in William earl of 
Pembroke. Their first demand was for the observance of Henry I.'s 
Charter, a copy of which had been discovered by Langton ; and 
next, at an assembly convened by the primate at St. Edmondsbury, 
in Suffolk, they framed their requirements for a redress of grievances 
(Nov. 20, 1214). The king tried in vain to buy over the clergy by 
a charter, in which he yielded up to them the election of church 
dignitaries. The barons presented their demands to John at 
London (Jan. G, 1215) ; and, as he deferred his answer, and mean- 
while obtained a papal censure against them, they assembled in 
open war at Stamford, and marched on London, entering the clt^ 
on the 24th of May, 1215. The king, deaexle^Vi^ ^^ \svk\. ^^^. Vb^ 
knights, consented to an interview witti t\i© Sx^sm^^b'oXs^ ^ "fe.M.tvtv^ 
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nede, a meadow on the banks of the Thames, near Windsor ; and 
on this OTer-memorable spot he signed, on the 15th of June, the 
Magna Ch arta or GtReat Guarteb, an instroment which has nerer 
ceased to deserve that name, as the chief foundation of the consti- 
tutional liberties of the people of England. 

The clauses of the Charter in which the barons stipulated for 
their privileges have now lost their importance, in comparison with 
those which secured the persons and property of all freemen from 
the arbitrary power of the crown. The following aro the words of 
tlie Charter, as confirmed by Henry DX : — No freeman shall be 

TAKEN OR IMPRISONED, OR BE DISSEISED OF HIS FREEHOLD OR LIBER- 
TIES OR FREE CUSTOMS, OR BB OUTLAWED, OR EXILED, OR ANV OTHER- 
WISE DESTROYED; NOB WILL WE PASS UPON HIM, NOR SEND UPON 
HIM, BUT BY LAWFUL JUDGMENT OF HIS PEERS, OR BY THE LAW OF 
THE LAND. We WILL SELL TO NO MAN, WE WILL NOT DENY OR DELAY 

TO ANY MAN, JUSTICE OR RIGHT. In thcsc words Were established 
the great principles of ike teeuriiy ofpenonai liberty by the process 
which was afterwards more definitely embodied in the writ of 
Habeas Corptu, and that of the right of every accused person to be 
tried by a jury of his peers. The third great principle, of no tax' 
ation without represeniatUm, was embodied in the provision that no 
** scutage '* or ^ aid " should be imposed without the consent of the 
great council of the kingdom (except in certain matters personal to 
the crown) ; while the mode of constituting this council was laid 
down. Lamely, that the superior clergy and nobles should be sum- 
moned by tlie king's writ, and all other tenants in chief by the 
sheriff. The Charter also secured the liberties of London and the 
other great cities^ and protected the people, of every class, from 
excessive fines ; nor did it overlook the meanest of the people, for 
it provided that even villeins were not to be deprived of their imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

The Great Charter has always remained the fundamental law 
of the constitutional monarchy of England. It was confirmed, in 
succeeding reigus, by no less than 88 solemn ratifications. The 
most important of these were in the Ist, 2nd, and 9th years ol 
Henry UI., the last being the form in which it stands to this day 
unaltered in our statute-book. There were three other ratifications 
by Henry UI., three by Edward I., fifteen by Edward HI., six 
by Richard U., six by Henry IV., one by Henry V., and one by 
Henry VL The provision against taxation without the consent of 
parhament, though removed by Henry III. from tlie Charter, was 
confirmed by a special statute in the 25th year of Edward L 
But, besides the special provisions of the Charter, the very fact 
ofj'ts exaction from the king was a Gonae(:i%.Uon of the still deeper 
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fundamental principle, on which the English monarchy itself has 
always been based, that the crown is held only by the consent of 
the people, and on the condition that the sovereign shall respect 
their rights and liberties, and keep his own prerogative within the 
limits of the law. 

To secure the observance of the Charter the king was obliged to 
give the barons possession of London, and the custody of the Tower 
to the archbishop of Canterbury ; and twenty-five of the barons 
were appointed as conservators of the public liberties, with full 
power over all classes of tlie people. Tiie king's first act was, in 
violation of an express oath, to obtain a papal bull annulling the 
Charter (Sept. 13), while he secretly enlisted a band of foreign 
mercenaries. With these he overran the kingdom, laying it waste 
like an enemy's country. The barons, whom his perfidy had taken 
by surprise, cast off their allegiance, and offered the crown to Louis, 
the son of Philip king of France. Louis landed at Sandwich, 
May 21, 1216, took Rochester, and advanced to London, where he 
received the homage of the barons, Juno 2. A war ensued, with 
successes and reverses on both sides. John drew his forces to a 
head in Lincolnshire, while Louis was detained before Dover, 
which he had vowed to take ; but an accident changed the whole 
state of affiiirs. After staying at Lynn, which derived from his 
&vour its appellation of King's Lynn, John was marching into 
Lincolnshire round the Wash, when, keeping too near its treach- 
erous shores, he lost his carriages, treasure, baggage, and regalia. 
His health, already much impaired by anxiety, yielded to this final 
blow ; and he reached the castle of Newark, only to expire there, 
on the 19 th of October, 1216, in the 50 th year of his age, and the 
18th of his reign. 

He bequeathed his body to St. Wulstan, the patron saint of the 
cathedral of Worcester, where he lies beneath a splendid tomb ; 
and to his country the memory of one of the worst men and most 
tyrannical kings that ever filled her throne, but whose very vices 
and weakness gave the opportunity for merging the sovereignty of 
the Norman dynasty in a new constitutional kingdom. This great 
change was attended by one of no less consequence in the social 
condition of the people ; for it was in tlie reign of John that the 
amalgamation of the Normans and Saxons into one people was 
almost completed. From John also the city uf London obtained 
the right of electing its mayor annually, and the "Old London 
Bridge " was finished, in place of the former wooden bridge ovei 
the Thames. 




CHAPTEB IX. 

THE HODSE OF PLASTAGESET — Continued. 
HEKBV 111. 1216-1272. 
Hi^sBV in., of Wlncjifsteb, the elder of Jolin'a two bods, occu- 
pied the tlirone fol a longer period tlion any (2n;rlifib kin^ cicept 
(ieorgt: 111., but tliero are fcir reigns so barren of events. A boy 
of nine years old ut his father's death, be vas in the hands of the 
wIdc and brave carl of Pembroke, nho biid bim crowned at Glou- 
ci-ster (Oct 28, 1216), when the young king did liomago to the popt 
for his dominions. 

Pembroke, appointed proteetor by a council of Hid barona al 

Bristol (Nov. 12,., eonflnned the Greet Chatter, thereby coneiliiiting 

thepeopio and gaining over many of the iuBurgciit biuons. Louis 

and his adhorcata were excomm\ni)caW<l >>3 Vuq ^\«ll U^te fur 
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oontimdiig the war (April 18, 1217); his army was defeated at 
Liuooln (Maj 20) ; a fleet sent from France with reinforcements 
soffered the same fate off Dover (Aug. 21) ; and he himself was 
besieged in London by Pembroke, with whom he concluded a truce 
and quitted England (Sept. 11, 1217). 

But the barons kept the royal castles that they had seized; 
and Louis, becoming king Louis YIII. on his father's death (1223), 
not only broke his promise to restore Normandy, but invaded 
Poitou, and took Bochelle (1224). Henry crossed over to France, 
but gained no reputation in the field ; while, in every part of his 
government, he began to show the weakness of his character. He 
liad lost the aid of Pembroke by death (1218), and he quarrelled 
with his fiedthftd counsellor, the justiciary Hubert de Burgh (1231), 
and placed himself in the hands of Peter des Boches, bishop ot 
Windiester, who had formerly gained discredit as a counsellor of 
John, and had been already once dismissed by Henry. This pre- 
late, a Poitevin by birth, filled all offices with his countrymen; 
and a farther irruption of foreigners was caused by the king's mar- 
riage with Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence (1236). 
The kingdom was threatened with another civil war, and hostilities 
actually occurred on the Welsh border and in Ireland with the 
party hostile to Des Boches ; but peace was soon restored, and the 
insurgents pardoned. During all his reign, however, the king was 
engaged in conflicts with his nobles. 

But before tiiese intestine commotions reached their height 
Henry engaged in several foreign wars. In 1242 he made war 
u'X)n Louis IX. of France, and lost his possessions in Poitou. In 
1253 he repelled an invasion of Guienne by the king of Castile, but 
incurred an enormous debt. In 1255 he was tempted by the pope, 
whom he supported against the emperor Frederick II., to engage 
in an enterprise for the conquest of Naples, which only plunged 
him deeper into debt, and more embroiled him with his barons. 
Indeed his subserviency to the pope was one of the chief disgraces 
of his reign. The best of the ecclesiastical benefices were given to 
Italians ; and the pecuniary exactions of the see of Bome, in various 
forms, became intolerable. 

Meanwhile Henry's favourites were continually leading liim to 
violate the Great Charter, though he had solemnly confirmed it 
several times. At length the prevailing discontent found an 
open utterance under the guidance of Simon de Montfort, earl 
of Leicester. This celebrated man was the younger son of Simon 
de Montfort, who had conducted a crusade against the Albigen&ej&^ 
and the brother-in-law of the king. He eeoielVY <^oiiNe^\i<^V^^^ Osc^^S. 
barons, and united them in a confederacy, not oiiii V> \^^e»^ ^^^ 
Eng. ^ 
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grievanoes of the kingdom, but to take its goyemment into their 
own hands. At a parliament held by the king, to ask supplies for 
his enterprise against Naples (May 2, 1258), the bcut)n8 appeared 
fully armed, and exacted from Henry a promise to assemble another 
parliament to settle the afEairs of the realm. 

This ** Mad Parliament,*' as it came afterwards to be called, met 
at Oxford on the 11th of June, and the king was really a prisoner 
to the armed barons, who appointed fifteen of their own number, 
with De Montfort at their head, to draw up a scheme of reform, to 
which they bound the king beforehand by an oath. Their mea- 
sures, known as the Provigions of Oxford, were these— that four 
knights should be chosen by each county to state their grievances, 
and that three sessions of parliament G^ould be held every year. 
I'here were also provisions for the elections of sheriffs, for guarding 
estates from foreigners, and for other purposes. 

The barons followed up these enactments by taking all power 
into their own hands, changing all the great officers of state, and 
even appointing a committee of twelve to wield the whole power of 
the parliament in the intervals of its session. By enacting that the 
circuits of the itinerant justices should be held only every seven 
years, they removed a legal check on their power. These excesses 
led to a reaction in the public mind ; and the barons became divided 
among themselves by the rivalry of the earls of Leicester and 
Gloucester. At this crisis the king visited France, then under the 
government of Louis IX., who has gained the name of St. Louis 
from his personal piety and his crusade against the ISIoors of Tunis. 
With him Henry arranged the pending questions concerning his 
French dominions, by finally surrendering Normandy, which he 
had no hope of recovering, while he was confirmed in the possession 
of Guienne, and was to receive Poitou back after the death of Louii 
(Nov. 1259). Tljese causes of difference being removed, Louis was 
prepare<l to mediate between Henry and his rebellious subjects. 

During the king's absence in France the dissensions between the 
barons had threatened a new cisil war, in which prince Edward 
(afterwards so celebrated as Edward I.) prepared to take a part 
by levying troops. The king mistrusted his son's intentions, but 
lidward cleared himself of the suspicion of treason by a solemn 
oath. The earl of Gloucester went over to the king's party, and 
Henry was thus encouraged, his conscience being fortified by » 
papal absolution, to revoke all liis concessions ; wliile Edward, 
pleading the obligation of his oath, sided with the barons. The 
king fortified himself in London, and De Montfort fled to France ; 
hut the deafh of Gloucester deprived Henry of his main stay, and 
he was aqaSn compelled to aurrendcT U) the barons, and to promise 
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to abide by the ProvisionB of Oxford, which were promulgated in a 
Great Goundl held at London, Sept 8, 1263. 

About the same time (Oct 3) an event occurred in Scotland 
momentous enough to interrupt the course of our narrative — the 
defeat of an invading Norwegian host by king Alexander III. at 
Largs, on the coast of Ayrsliire. 

The king and the barons at length appealed to Louis, who, in a 
council at Amiens (Jan. 23, 1264), annulled the Provisions of Oxford, 
and recommended a general amnesty, declaring also that the people 
should preserve their ancient liberties. But these terms were dis- 
tasteful to the barons, and the civil war became fiercer than ever 
Henry and prince Edward returned firom France and united their 
forces ; while De Montfort made the castle of Kenilworth his head- 
quarters; and the country was wasted on every side. At last a 
pitched battle was fought at Lewes (May 13, 1264), when the king 
and his brother Biohard, earl of Gomwall, were taken prisoners. 
A truce, called the Mise of Lewes, was imposed by De Montfort 
upon prince Edward, who surrendered himself a prisoner in his 
father's place, with his cousin prince Henry, the son of the duke of 
ComwaU. The triumph of the barons was complete. An attempt 
made by Mortimer, earl of March, to renew the war in Wales was 
crushed by De Montfort, with the aid of the Welsh chieftain Lle- 
wellyn. A fleet collected by the queen to invade England was 
blockaded in the Flemish ports, till the soldiers dispersed. The 
papal bull, excommunicating the barons, was torn in pieces at Dover, 
and De Montfort kept his Christmas like a king at Kenilworth. 

The new year forms an epoch for ever memorable in our consti- 
tutional history. On the 20th of January, 1265, there assembled at 
London, on the summons of De Montfort, a parliament composed 
on a different model from any previous great council of the kingdom. 
Besides the chief nobles and prelates, who were siunmoned by writ, 
De Montfort directed the return of 100 of the dignified clergy and 
of tuH) hnighU from each shires and two representatives of every city 
and borough. These two classes, though for the present sitting in one 
chamber with the nobles, formed the germ of the House of Commons. 

This great service to his country was De Montfort's last act of 
power. He was deserted by the earl of Gloucester, the son of his 
old rival; and prince Edward escaped from liis guards (May 28), 
and joined the army of Mortimer in Wales. De Alontfort marched 
to meet him, under the banner of the king, whose person he carried 
with liim. A battle was fought at Evesham, in Worcestershire 
(Aug. 4, 1265), in which prince Edward was victorious, and De 
Montfort himself was among the slain. His fate ^%& ^\s\>X. ^Scax«^ 
by Henn', whom he had pkced in the ttont ot W\^\».\.>i}i^,«5A'SR>a» 
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only saved his life by exclaiming to a knight who Lad wounded him. 
**Iam Henry of Winchetlerf your king.** The corpse of De Montforf 
was mangled by the victors; but the people long cherished hie 
memory, as the champion of their liberties ; and the impulse which 
he gave to our constitutional freedom may be allowed to excuse great 
faults of personal ambition. The remaining partisans of De Montfort, 
whose chief strongholds were at Eenilworth Gastie and in the Isle of 
Ely, were gradually brought to submission by prince Edward, who 
granted to them terms which are known as ** the Ateard of KenU- 
worth.*' A parliament held at that place (Nov. 1266) re-established the 
king 8 authority, on the condition of his observing the Great Charter. 

The short remainder of Henry's reign was passed in peace. 8o 
far, indeed, was tranquillity restored, that prince Edward ventured 
to follow the impulse of his chivalrous spirit and the examine of the 
French king by embarking in a new crusade (1269) ; and he was 
still absent when Henry HL expired at Bury St Edmunds, on tlie 
16th of November, 1272, in the 66th year of his age and the 57th of 
nis reign. He was buried at Westminster on the 20th, and fealty 
was at once sworn to his son Edward, ** though men were ignorant 
whether he was aUve, for he had gone to distant countries beyond 
the sea, warring against the enemies of Christ." 

The period of nearly a century, from the death of Henry II. to 
that of Henry III., completed the transition from the Norman 
sovereignty to our English constitutional monarchy. The people 
had become one; and all between the greater barons and the 
villeins were equal in the eye of the law. Hence the readiness 
with which all classes united against the encroachments of tiie 
crown ; and hence also the necessity, which the barons felt, of 
acting with the commons. Their close confederacy with the great 
boroughs is proved by the fact that London was always on tlieir 
side, except when the king seized the Tower by force. Tlie absence 
of Richard, the tyranny of John, and the weakness of Henry, forced 
their subjects to take into their own hands the settlement of tiiat 
constitution which was founded by the Great Charter and finally 
esbibUshed by the parliament of De IVIontfort 

During this period also was effected tiie fusion of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Norman French into the English Language ; and the germs 
of the noble Literature of the next age began to show themselves. 

The 13th century was a great period too in the history of Enghsh 
Art; for in it was completed the transition from the heavy Saxon 
and the massive Norman architecture to that genuine and exqui- 
sitely beautiful English style which is still unhappily called Gothic 
\y estminsteT Abbey, which Henry III. nearly hved to complete, may 
be taken as a type of the many glorious moniunents of the art that 
our own «:enemtion is onlv now recovciVu^. 
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Edwabd L (1272-1307), Eamamed Lonqbbanks, from hu etatore, 
was bom at WeatminBter, June IS, 1239, and mamed Eleanor of 
Caatile in 1254. He departed, aa we have seen, for the llolj 
land a fyw jeera after hia &ther'8 recovery of hia thronn (1270)- 
He flrat went to join St Louis before Tunis ; but finding that lie 
was already dead, Edwittd sailed on to Acre, gained aeveml battles 
against the Saracens, and took Nazareth (1271). One of tbe 
fanatio sect called AnoMrn* penetrated to hia camp and inflicted 
on bim a wound, frcmi which bis wife Eleanor is said to have 
socked tbe poison, and so io bave saved hia life (Jn. 12, 1272). 
He soon after made a trace with the infidels, and sailed fronx A.«i.« 
on the I51h of Angnst 

It was in SicUj that he received the news ot. V^a toH&ex* i«&= 
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and of the quiet state of the kingdom under the regency of hia 
cousin the earl of Cornwall, the archbishop of York, and the earl 
of Gloucester. He spent a whole year in Italy and France, settled 
the affairs of Guienne, and arranged some commercial disputes 
with the countess of Flanders. At length he landed at Dover on 
the 2nd of August, 1274, and was crowned at Westminster, with 
liis queen Eleanor, on the 19th. 

Edward's attention was first given to the internal affairs of the 
kingdom. In a parliament held at Westminster (1275) he took 
measures for the due administration of justice, and for the suppres- 
sion of robbery and peculation. In 1278 was enacted the Statute of 
Gloucester, under which commissions were issued to protect and 
improve the royal demesne and revenue, and to inquire into the 
encroachments made thereon by the nobles. Turning next to the 
Church, which had been enriched by large grants from Henry IIL, 
the king and parliament enacted the celebrated Statute of Mort- 
main, forbidding lands and tenements to be made over to eccle- 
siastical corporations without the king's permission. This statute 
was so called because the members of such bodies, being devoted 
to the Divine service, were dead in the eye of the law, and property 
held by them was therefore said to be in mortua manu {in a dead 
holding). In the same year Edward went over to France, and was 
confirmed in the possession of Guienne, at the same time renouncing 
ull claim to Normandy. (1279) 

He now turned his whole attention to the Conquest op Wales. 
The mountains of that country had afforded a refuge to a large 
part of the Britons at the Saxon conquest. From that time 
downwards an almost constant state of hostility had been maintained 
by the incursions of the Welsh princes on the one hand, and the 
eiforts of the English kings to subdue them on the other. The 
chief leaders of the Welsh had at length come to acknowledge the 
king of England as their feudal lord ; and on such terms Llewellyn, 
the prince of Wales, had received pardon for his adherence to 
De Montfort. But he disobeyed the repeated summons of Edward 
to attend the parliament ; and in 1276, when his betrothed bride, 
the daughter of De Montfort, was seized on her voyage to Wales, 
he broke out into open insurrection. Edward marched at once 
mto the heart of North Wales, secured the passes, and advanced 
to Snowdon, Llewellyn's last refuge. The prince surrendered at 
discretion, returned with Edward, and did homage to him at West- 
minster for the territories which he was permitted to retain round 
Snowdon and in the Isle of Anglesey, and received back his 
bride. But his submission served only to rouse the national spirit 
of the people to a final struggle for tVicii mdependence. Their 
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baids fiumed the flame of patriotism with prophedea, ascribed to 
Merlin, which marked the present time as the epoch of their liber- 
ation. Llewellyn was reconciled to his brother David — who had 
in the former war placed himself nnder Edward's protection — 
and, in 1282, they stormed the castles of Flint and Bhnddlan, which 
ESdward had built as the keys of North Wales. But, while Edward 
advanced with an overwhelming force, Llewellyn fell in a batUe 
with the marchers, Dec. 11 ; and his brother David, hunted from 
hill to hill, was at length betrayed and taken prisoner. He was 
carried to Shrewsbury, where the king had established the courts 
of justice, was found guilty by the peers of high treason — that is, 
the crime of compassing the king's death— and suffered the full 
extremity of the horrible penalty of treason, which was invented for 
this occasion, and which has only very recently (1814) ceased to 
disgrace our statute-book. He was drawn to the gibbet on a hmrdle, 
hanged and cut down before life was extinct, his bowels cut out 
and burnt before his fiace, and his head struck from his body, which 
was then divided into four quarters, and these were sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to be exposed for the terror of traitors 
(1283). Th^ tradition— so familiar to us by Gray's splendid ode— 
that Edward's vengeance was extended to a general massacre of the 
bards, does not rest on any sufficient authority. 

Wales was now not only subdued but incorporated with England, 
and brought under the same forms of judicial administration by the 
"Statute of Wales," which was enacted at Bhuddlan, March 19, 
1284. In the following month (April 25) the birth of his fourth 
son in the castie of Caernarvon gave Edward the opportunity, in 
a ipirit of somewhat ironical conciliation, to restore to his new 
subjects a native "Prince of Wales." This tiUe was conferred 
upon the young prince, afterwards Edward H., when, by the death 
of his eldest surviving brother, Alpbonso, in the following August, 
he became heir to the throne ; and it has ever since been borne by 
the direct heir of the reigning tovereign. 

Soon after these events Edward went over to Gascony (1286) and 
arbitrated a dispute concerning Sicily between the kings of France 
and Aragon. On his return, afl»r three years' absence, he held a 
parliament to repress disorders, especially corruption in the adminis- 
tration of justice, for which all the judges, except two, were deposed 
and fined (1289). 

In the following year (1290) the Jews, who had suffered as much 
since Edward's accession in the name of justice as they had endured 
from lawless violence in former reigns, were finally banished froock 
the kingdom. Their ezdusion remained in toto^ ^^ ^<b >Basisb ^ 
the CommonweaHh. 
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Meanwhile the tronblee of ibe Kihooom or Sootlanb seemed 
to offer to Edward the proqiect of unitmg the whole island under 
one soTereign, a prospect, howeyer, not destined to be realized for 
still three centuries. We haye already seen the kings of Scotland 
doing homage to the kings of England for their possessions in 
the ancient N(Hihmnbiia ; and Alexander III. had rendered that 
homage to Edward in the parliament at Westminster in 1278. In 
1287 Alexander died, leaving only one direct descendant, his grand- 
daughter Margaret, called the Maid of Norway, of which countiy 
her father, Eric, was the king. On the birth of prince Edward his 
father betrothed him to tlie Maid of Norway with the consent of 
the estates of Scotland. But the hope of the peaceful union of the 
two kingdoms was frustrated by the death of the young queen 
Margaret on her Toyage to Scotland, Oct 7, 1290. The crown of 
Scotland was now claimed by thirteen competitors; but the real 
question lay between the representatiTes of the three dau^ters of 
Darid earl of Huntingdon, brother of Malcolm lY. and William the 
Lion. These were John Bauol, grandson of Margaret the eldest 
daughter ; Bobkbt Bbuce, son of Isabel the second daughter ; and 
Hastiogs lord of Abergavenny, grandson of Ada the third daughter. 
Bahol claimed as the lineal descendant of the eldest daughter; 
Bruce as being une degree nearer to the common ancestor; while 
Hastings cLiimed only a tliird of the kingdom, which was held by 
the estates to be indivisible. The parliament of Scotland referred 
the decision to Edward, who advanced to the frontier with a great 
army and summoned the competitors and the parliament to meet 
him at Norbam Castle on the south bank of the Tweed. Here he 
announced his claim to make the decision as suzerain of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, and sent back the astonished parliament to 
deliberate within their own border. Unable to resist, but unwilling 
to yield, tiie parliament kept silence. Edward then demanded 
homage from the candidates ; and among those who submitted were 
Biiliol and Bruce. Edward easily obtained the impartial judgments 
of the highest autliorities in Europe in favour of the claim of Baliol, 
for wliom, therefore, he decided, after receiving the renewal of his 
liomsge both on Scotch and English ground (Nov. .30 and Dec 26, 
1292). He now began to show his ultimate designs by sum- 
moning Baliol to London on trivial complaints, and treating him 
with marked indignity, evidently to drive him into rebellion, 
and Baliol returned with the resolution to shake off the English 

yoke. 

An opportunity was soon offered by a war with France, in which 

Edward became involved by a collision between some Norman and 

Ejic'liBh sAilon, when the marineia of the Cinque Ports gained a 
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dedave victory over a Norman fleet (1293). Philip IV. of France 
dted Edward, as his vassal for the duchy of Guienne, to answer 
for the alleged outrage ; and, by the help of a stratagem not unlike 
that which Edward himself had practised on the Scots, he obtained 
possession of Guienne and declared it forfeit to the French crown 
(1294). While Edward prepared for war, Philip formed a secret 
alliance with John Baliol, which proved the beginning of a long and 
close union between France and Scotland. 

As soon as Edward gained a knowledge of this treaty he marclied 
against Scotland and took Berwick, March 30, 1296. Baliol, on 
bis part, openly renounced his allegiance ; and a great battle was 
fought at Dunbar, where the Scots were utterly defeated. Baliol 
surrendered himself and resigned the crown to Edward, who 
marched unopposed as &r as Aberdeen and Elgin, and then 
returned to London, carrying with him the regalia of Scotland and 
the venerated stone on which the Scottish kings had been crowned 
at Scone from time immemorial. This stone may still be seen in 
the chair of Edward the Confessor, in which the sovereigns of 
England are still crowned, at Westminster Abbey. Baliol was 
imprisoned in the Tower for two years and then sidTered to retire 
to France, where he died. The government of Scotland was 
intrusted to John de Warenne earl of Surrey, with Hugh Cressing- 
ham as treasurer, both of whom soon became odious for their 
tyranny. 

The war with France was meanwhile continued with little 
success, and Edward raised money by the most arbitrary exactions. 
The clergy, submitted, but the nobles and commons made a firm 
resistance, under the guidance of the constable and the marshal of 
England — Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, and Roger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk. When Edward had crossed over into Flanders, 
to carry on the war, they obtained from the prince of Wales that 
confirmation of the Great Charter which the king had steadily 
refused. The Charter was sent over to the king at Ghent with an 
act renouncing his claim to tax the people at his own will. 
Edward ratified both instruments in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign (1297), a memorable epoch for English liberty. 

Edward was released from his French war by the mediation ct 
pope Bonifeioe in 1298 ; not before aU his energies were required 
to deal with Scotland. The Scots, ground down by their Englisli 
governors, and distrusting their nobles as either timid or treacherous, 
had at length found a leader whose name occupies one of the 
highest places in the Scottish legends of heroism, but many of 
whose acts are utterly unworthy of such fSame. "WwAA^oaL^ fcxx^K^s*. 
was a simple knight of EUerslie m 'Rettiie^^\t€i, Y£ka wsosw^t^ 
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and prodigious personal strength wore early proved in encomiten 
with small parties of the English ; and he soon had a private 
cause of vengeance. His house had heen sacked and his young 
wife brutally killed by the governor of Lanark. With an unlimited 
power of enduring hardship and fatigue, he lield out in hiding-places, 
and gathered about him a hardy band of followers. These he 
trained in a succession of bold enterprises till he was strong enough 
to withstand the English in the open field ; and he defeated a large 
army under de Warenne at Stirling, where Cressingham was killed 
and his dead body flayed in sign of hatred for his cruelty. Be 
Warenne retreated from Scotland, while Wallace ravaged the north 
of England as far as Durham with the same relentless cruelty that 
the Scots had suffered. But his forces were no match for the mighty 
army of 100.000 men which Edward now led into Scotland ; and 
the Scots were utterly crushed in the battle of Falkirk (1298). 

But the spirit of the nation was not crushed. While Edward 
retired for want of suppUes, the Scots appointed a regency under 
Robert Bruce and Oomyn, and took Stirling. Pope Boni&ce YLII. 
espoused their cause, but his claims were rejected by a parliament 
held at Lincoln in 1301. Edward, after invading the countiy 
several l^es with partial success, made a grand expedition, sup* 
ported by a fleet on the eastern coast, and marched through from 
south to north (1303). Bruce and Comyn, with other nobles, sub- 
mitted to him, and Stirling surrendered, July 20, 1304. To crown 
these successes Wallace was captured tlirough the treachery of Sir 
John Menteith. He was carried to London, tried as a rebel and 
traitor, and suffered in Smithfleld the same cruel death which had 
been inflicted on David prince of Wales (Aug. 24, 1305). 

The conquest of Scotland seemed now complete ; and a council 
was held at London, in September, to regulate its afi&ira. 
But even while it was sitting, Robert Bruce, grandson of the 
competitor for the crown, left London to claim the crown, to which 
the death of Baliol had given him an undoubted right. He 
assembled the Scottish nobles at Dumfries (Feb. 1306), where 
lie found nearly all ready for a new effort, except John Comyn, 
whose name is branded in Scottish history as a traitor. A quarrel 
ensued, and Bruce stabbed Comyn in the cloister of the Grey 
Friars. Alarmed at the sacrilege, he exclaimed to Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, **I doubt I have slain the red Comyn." "Do you 
doubt i" said Kirkpatrick, **ich mak sicker" {I make sure • and 
reldming to the cloisters, he despatched the wounded man. This 
deed united the nobles by the tie of a common danger, and Bruce 
was crowned at Scone by the bishop of St. Andrews as Robert L 
(March 25, 1306V The EngAisYi wete ^\«ti ovaA. o€ Scotland ; bnt 
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Edward sent a great army, under Aymer de Valence earl o( 
Pembro^, who defeated Bruce and drove him to take shelter in 
the Western Isles. The king himself followed and put many of 
Bmce's chief adherents to death as traitors. 

Thus began that series of efforts and reverses which have ren- 
dered the name of Bruce so memorable an example of persevering 
courage. Unable to foce the English in the field, he attacked 
them when and where he could, retreating to his hiding-places in 
Garrick or the Isles. At length Edward resolved to finish the war 
by a mighty effort. He advanced at the head of a great army, 
vowing vengeance against the whole Scottish nation, as for as 
Carlisle (July 3, 1307), where he was seized with a mortal illness ; 
but, pressing onwards, he arrived at Burgh-on-the-Sands, five miles 
distant (July 5), and died there (July 7), bequeathing to his son his 
last injunction to complete tlie enterprise. Such was his devotion 
to this one desire, that he commanded his corpse to be carried about 
with the army, and not to be interred till the conquest of Scotland 
was complete. This injunction, like the rest, was disobeyed, and 
he was buried at Westminster on the 27th of October. He died in 
the 69th year of his age and the 35th of his reign. 

Edward I. has been called *' the greatest of the Plantagenets,*' 
and in most respects he well deserved the title. His character was 
manly and truly royaL He was of a majestic figure and an affable 
presence, and had great skill in military exercises. He was ener- 
getic, industrious, and far-sighted ; and his enterprises were planned 
with great sagacity. He was firm, though severe, in an age when 
severity was needed, in administering the laws, and in checking the 
misdeeds of the highest offenders, as well as the lowest criminals. 
Though of an arbitrary temper, he submitted to the* necessity of 
confirming the privileges of his people by successive renewals of the 
Great Charter ; and in his reign the Commons of England secured 
the full share of parliamentary power to which they had been first 
admitted under Henry IIL But the chief praise of his government 
is for those great amendments in the law which have gained for 
him the titie of the English Justinian. But the ambition, the injus- 
tice, the treachery, and the cruelty of his dealings with Wales and 
Scotland are incapable of defence, and betray the entire want of a 
generous heart 

Of Edward I.*s numerous family seven died before him ; and he 
left three sons and five daughters. The sons were Edward II., of 
Caernarvon ; ThomcUt of Brotherton, afterwards earl of Norfolk and 
marshal of England ; and Edmund, of Woodstock, afterwards earl o( 
Kent : the two latter were quite young at thexs ia.\)cL<&T'% ^<^»!C^. 
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Edward U., of Caernarvon (1307-1327), succeeded his fieither at 
the age of 23 ; and his reign was one of the saddest in English his- 
tory. He was proclaimed at Carlisle, July 8th, 1307, and, after 
affecting to adyance a little way into Scotland, he abandoned the 
expedition and returned to England. In the following year (1308) 
he went oyer to France, and did homage at Guienne to Philip lY., 
whose daughter Isabella he married. On his return he was crowned 
at Westminster, Feb. 25. 

During his absence in France Edward had intrusted the regency 
to his worthless £EtTourite Pien Oaveston, the son of a G^con 
knight who had served the king's father. The young Gkiveston had 
been attached to the household of Edward when prince of Wales, 
and his evil influence over the prince was so evident that Edward I. 
banUhed him. Edward II. recalled him and loaded him with 
honours. This conduct roused the jealousy of the nobles; com- 
plaints were made against Gaveston at a parliament held in April, 
and he was banished, but only to be placed by the king in the 
lieutenancy of Ireland. In 1309 he was recalled, and behaved more 
insolently than ever. In 1311 the king was compelled by the par- 
liament to agree to certain ** ordinances " of reform, including the 
observance of the charters and the "banishment of evil counsel- 
lors." On this occasion the principle of parliamentary government 
was further secured by the provision that the parliament should be 
summoned once or even twice in each year. But when the king 
again recalled Gaveston next year (1312), the barons took up arms, 
under Thomas earl of Lancaster, the king's first-cousin. Edward 
fled before them, and Gaveston, whom he had plticed in Scar- 
borough Castle, was forced to surrender to the barons, who carried 
him to Warwick Castle, and beheaded him on Blacklow HiU, 
June 19, 1312. They then exacted a peace, and their own pardon, 
&om the king. 

The same year witnessed a most memorable event, in the sup- 
pression of the military reUgious order of the Knights of the Holy 
Temple, or Templars, by the pope's bull. This powerful body, 
which originated in the zeal of the Crusaders, and had rendered 
splendid services to the Christian cause in the East, had long 
incurred the suspicion of aiming at supreme power in Europe. 
They were charged moreover with the practice of unlawful arts, aa 
well as with gross immorality, and their suppression was carried out 
with great severity. Their estates in England were granted in 
1324 to the rival order of the Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

The king now prepared for a final effort to conquer Scotland, 
where Bobert Bruce, after yeata of vrandering, had recovered 
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nearly all the oonntry, and was in tire field with a formidable anny. 
Edward marched against him at the head of 100,000 men, and 
suffered at Bannockbum, near Stirling, the meet signal overthrow 
ever inflicted upon the English in their long wars with Scotland, 
June 24, 1314. 

The earl of Lancaster now openly assmned the government of 
the kingdom ; but Edward did not yield without an effort either to 
his foreign or his domestic foes. He quelled an insurrection in 
Wales (1315), and proposed a new invasion of Scotland, in which 
the party of Lancaster refused to join (1316). In 1319 he concluded 
a two years' truce with king Robert, Dec. 21. Meanwhile the great 
barons were in open opposition to his government. In 1318 the 
parliament appointed a council of sixteen **to assist the king." 
In 1320 Edward chose a new £Eivourite, Hugh le Vespenser or Spenser^ 
•A youth of noble birth and great personal accomplishments, whose 
fietther was well fitted to be a counsellor to the king. But Lancaster 
and the barons seized London, and held a parliament, which banished 
both the Spensers, 1321. Boused by this insult, the king gathered 
an army, recalled the Spensers, and marched against Lancaster, 
who drew his forces to a head in the north, and made an alliance 
with Scotland. The king gained a decisive victory at Borough- 
bridge (March 16, 1322), when Lancaster was taken prisoner, tried 
by a military council, and beheaded with every mark of indignity 
in sight of his own castle of Ponte&act The following year wit- 
nessed the close of the long war with Scotland by a truce for thirteen 
years (1323). 

And now a new and final danger was preparing for the unfor- 
tunate king in an opposite quarter. Summoned to France to do 
hcnnage to the new king, Charles lY., sumamed the Fair, and 
threatened with an attack upon Guienne, Edward sent over in his 
place his queen Isabella, who persuaded him to resign Guienne to 
his son, afterwards Edward HI. (1325). The queen remained at 
Paris, and, through an infatuated love for the young Boger Mor- 
timer, who had fled thither when the party of Lancaster was ■ 
overthrown, she betrayed her faith both to her husband and her 
king. When recalled to England, she refused to return, unless the 
Spensers were dismissed ; and, raising an army by the help of the 
count of Holland and Hainault, to whose daughter, Philippa, she 
had betrothed her son, she invaded England, and was joined by the 
earls of Kent and Norfolk, the king's own brothers. 

Edward, deserted on every hand, fled to Wales, while his sou was 
appointed guardian of the realm. Both the Spensers were taken 
and executed. The unhappy king tried to eacai^ \» \T^ficckSOcw^ 
was driven back by adverse winds to S»oiit\i'^B\!e»,\s^«sii ^^«aSto-» 
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and ooDveyed to Kenilwcfth. , A parlisDieiit. inmmoced by the 
qaeen, decreed his deposition, vhicb he naa compelled io aga 
(Jan. 20, 1327). He waa earned to Berkeley Castle, and Morthner 
sent secret ordeta to despatch him. Hia gaolers threw him on a 
bed and bnmt ont hia intestmes with a hot iron, while hia ecreams 
of agon; revealed the murder, of which they bad soaght to avoid 
all eztemal marks by their horrid meana of perpetrating; it. He 
perished on the 21st of Bepteniber, 132T, in the 44th year of bis eg^ 
baving reigned nineteeo years and a half to the time of his deposi- 
tion. His unhappy reign and miserahle death bear witness to the 
&ct so often noticed, that in this world the penalty of weakness is 
worse than that of wickedness. He piud dearly for the n^ligenee 
(ud &runritigm, which were the only chaises that even bis betrayers 
and mnrdeiffls brought against liim He was never aconsed of 
Druel^ or exaction His weakness was not withant fiaahee of a 
noble spirit and his memory seems to deeerve compassion rather 
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IktwABI) ni., of WiMMOB, where he was bom on Hot, 13, 1312 
WW in his fifteenth year when he was placed on the throne by bie 
fiither's depoaition, Jan. 20, 1327. Ho waa crowned at Weatomiater 
ou Jan. 29, when the Great Clmtler and the Cbartec of the ForestB 
were confirmed. Tbe porliameut nominated a council of regency, 
with Lancaster at its head ; but the reul power was in the hands 
o( queen Isabella and her niinioa Mortimer The j'oung Hng, 
however. Boon found an opportuiiitj to diapLiy the warUlie apirit 
for which be woa afterwarda renowned. Ha toiJt ■Otvo fe!A&. "w- 
person against tiie Boots, Who inyadd Eing'taiA Vk knagi^ 'i*^ 
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narrowly escaped fidling into the hands of the formidable Douglas. 
This campaign was closed by an inglorious treaty, by which 
the king resigned the claim to homage set up by Edward L, 
acknowledged the independence of Scotland, and restored the 
regalia (1328). A marriage was agreed upon between Jane, the 
sister of Edward III., and David, the heir of Eobert Bruce, who 
became king David II. of Scotland by his father's death in tlie 
same year, June 7, 1328. This eventful year witnessed also the 
death of Charles IV. of France, with mighty consequences to 
England, as wiU presently be seen. 

Edward had already shown a spirit unlikely to submit to the 
tutelage of his mother and her paramour ; and Mortimer soon gave 
him cause to assert his free wilL Having treacherously got rid of 
his associates by obtaining the execution of Kent and the imprison- 
ment of Lancaster on a cliarge of treason (1330), and having 
enriched himself by many forfeitures, he assumed the title of earl 
of March and all the state of a king. Edward took counsel with 
several of his nobles, and surprised the queen and Mortimer in the 
castle of Nottingham, to which his party gained entrance by an old 
subterranean passage. Mortimer was condemned, without trial, by 
the parliament, and hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 29, 1330. The queen 
remained in captivity at Castle Rising, near Lynn, for the rest ci 
her life. 

The first few years of the reign which Edward now really com- 
menced were occupied in the restoration of internal order and in 
a war with Scotland. Several of the English nobility, complaining 
that they had not been restored to their estates in Scotland in 
accordance with the late treat}', set up Edward Bediol, son of the 
late John Baliol, as a claimant of the cro\Mi, and Edward III. 
espoused his cause (1332). David fled to France, and the regent 
Douglas was defeated and slain at Halidon Hill near Berwick, July 
19, 1333. Baliol was acknowledged as king by a parliament at 
Perth; but on the discovery that he had ceded the south ol 
Scotland to Edward, he was obliged to flee to Berwick (1334). 
In the war which followed the Scots received large succours from 
the king of France, who thus furnished Edward with a provo- 
cation to urge the claim which he had already made to the 
crown of France. 

Thus began those Wars with France which exhausted both 
countries for a century, and bequeathed to after generations tlie 
foolish and fatal legacy of a supposed "natural enmity." 

The claim of Edward to the French crown was utterly unteu 
able. It was founded on his descent from Philip III., from whom 
also die right of the reigning king, Philip VL, was derived. The 
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relation of both to their conunon ancestor is seen in the following 
table : — 

Philip lU. 

r ^ 



PhUip lY. Charles of Valois. 



i. 



' - -Iv. - ■' ~ - •' 



Louis X. Philip y. Charles lY. Isabella. Philip VI. 

Jane. A daughters. 2 daughters. £dwaju> 111. 

Charles, king of Navarre. 

Thus it appears that, if the succession was to be traced through 
nudes alone, Philip YI. could have no rival. The exclusion of 
females had been clearly established by the celebrated ** Salic 
Law/' which confirmed the right of Philip Y. But this law was 
recent, and the question had been raised whether a female, though 
herself incapable of reigning, might not transmit her right to a 
male heir. £ven according to this view, the right would have been 
with the king of Navarre rather than with Edward. His only 
remaining plea was that, though the son of the younger daughter, 
he was a step nearer to the common ancestor ; but, by a curious 
fatality, this very point had been decided the other way in the 
case of Baliol and Bruce. The accession of Philip YL did not 
take place without a protest made by Isabella in Edward's &vour ; 
but Edward himself had done homage to Philip YI. for Quienne> 
1329. In reviving the claim thus virtually abandoned, his first 
motive seems to have been resentment against Philip for offences 
given in Guienne as well as in Scotland ; and when once the idea 
bad been really entertained, it ripened in the bold and ambitious 
mind of Edward into a scheme of conquest Let it, then, be 
distinctly recorded, as a turning-point in English history, that the 
claims of the Plantagenets to the crown of France were only a 
scheme of downright conquest No true Englishman regrets their 
ultimate fulure, however proud he may be of the glories of Grecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt Their success would only have reduced 
England to a French province and destroyed the independence 
from which has sprung all our prosperity. The pride of our kings, 
however, did not suffer the last vestige of the claim to be oblite- 
rated till the reign of George III., when the French lilies, first 
quartered by Edward IIL, were finally removed from our royal 
coat of arms. 

At first the enterprise seemed only to involve Edward in embar- 
rassments, which led to new measures of coll«k^^Xxy&<^\^ Nik^^sh^* 
ment at home. He croBsed over into ¥\aiiOLeia m \^aSs \>»aL\ssw6^«^ 

Eng. ^ 
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France in the following year, bnt only to retreat In 1340 he 
sailed acroea, gained a great victory over the French fleet off ShiyB, 
and, in the spirit of chivalry, challenged Philip to decide the 
dispute by single comhat. This the French king declined, and a 
trace was made which lasted for two years. Returning to "Rwgla^nH, 
Edward found great disaffection, especially among the clergy and 
nobles, arising from his arbitraiy measures in obtaining supplies for 
his French and Scottish wars. In the parliament which met in 
1S41 advantage was taken of his necessities to establish the great 
principle of the responsibility of the great officers of state to the 
parliamenL The nobles also obtained the privil^e of exemption 
from punishment except by the sentence of their peers assembled in 
parluunent Though the king procured the repeal of the statute 
soon after, its provisions were destined to endure. 

In the same year a war of succession broke out in Brittany. 
Ekiwaid sent succours, under Sir Walter Manny, to the heroic 
countess of Montfort, who was defending, in the castle of Henne- 
bonne, the cause of her husband, then a prisoner at Paris (1342). 
In the autumn— the truce with France having expired — Edward 
took the field in person, and the war went on in Brittany with no 
decisive issue. 

At length, in 1346, Edward prepared for a campaign in Guienne, 
but he was compelled by adverse winds to land at Cape la Hogue 
in Normandy. His army consisted only of 4000 men-at-«mns, 
10,000 archers, 10,000 Welsh infiantry, and 6000 Irish ; but, besides 
the king, it had a chief who proved in himself a host, though then 
only 16 years of age, Edward prince of Wales, called, from the 
favourite colour of his armour, the Black Prince. The Ehiglish 
ravaged the country on the left bank of the Seine almost up to 
the gates of Paris, and then retreated towards Flanders, pursued 
by the French king with an immense army. The delay caused 
in crossing the Somme enabled the French to come up with 
Edward, who turned to meet them at the village of Crecy, about 
fifteen miles to the east of Abbeville. His position was a gentle 
slope, on which he formed his army in three lines, with ti inches to 
protect their flanks, and the baggage in the rear. He gave the 
post of honour at the head of the first line to his son, who had 
been knighted only a month before, and himself took the command 
of the reserve. In his front he placed some cannons, tlie first that 
had been used in any great battle; but so httle value was yet 
attached to the invention that tlie French king had not waited to 
bring up his artillery. The host of France reached the field after 
a long days march from Abbeville, already fatigued, and with their 
ranks disordered. They, also, were disposed in three lines. The 
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. first oobsisted of Genoese crossbowmen, under Doria and Grimaldi; 
the seoond was introsted to the king's brother, the count of 
Alen9on; and Philip himself was with the third. Around him 
were all his nobility and great vassals, with the king of Bohemia 
and his son the king of the Romans. The total force of his army 
was 120,000 men, while that of Edward was only 30,000 ; but the 
French were over-confident and undisciplined, under leaders jealous 
of each other and blindly contemptuous of the little English army 
which discipline and a wise general made irresistible. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, on Saturday the 26th 
of August (1346), when the Genoese advanced to attack the English 
army, who remained firm in their ranks. A thunder-shower had 
relaxed their bowstrings, and their arrows fell short of the mark, 
while the English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, 
poured in their doth-yard shafts with unerring aim, and put the 
Genoese to flight. They were cut down by the men-at-arms of 
their own side ; but these also were thrown into confusion by the 
steady fire of the English archers. D'Aleo^on, leading a body of 
knights past the flank of the archers, closed with the main body of 
the English. The prince of Wales was hard beset ; and a kn^ht 
rode out of the battle to Edward, who watched the battle from a 
windmill-hill, and asked for help. **Is my son dead, or hurt, or 
felled to the ground ?" said the king ; and when the knight answered 
" No,*' he bade him return and tell those who sent him to let the 
prince win his spurs that day, and to send for no help while he was 
alive. The like chivabrous devotion was shown by the aged king 
of Bohemia, who, bemg almost blind, caused his knights to tie their 
bridles together plaoing him in the midst, and they all fell slain 
together. Their fiite was shared by Alen9on and the flower of the 
French nobility. In vain did Philip try to bring up the reserve , 
he was forced back by the tide of battle, and his routed army was 
pursued and slaughtered, for on that day no quarter was given, till 
the night felL Then the fleld of victory was lighted up by torches ; 
and Edward came down from the little hill to reward the prince, 
who knelt before him, with such words of praise as these : " Fair son, 
God give you good perseverance. You are my good son, that have 
acquitted yourself so nobly. You are worthy to keep a realm." 
This great batUe, in which the French left between 30,000 and 
40,000 dead upon the fleld, cost the English only three knights, one 
esquire, and a very few of inferior rank. In those days of complete 
armour the loss of life was not so much in the battle as in the 
pursuit. 

In the following week Edward invested Oalaia, tiife ^<fc\5»^ q\nj>kss?q. 
lasted just a year. In this interval a gteal >ac\«rj ^^a ^ajs^s^^s^w^ 
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the Soots at Neville's Gross, in Durham, and King David wbb taken 
prisoner, Oct 12, 1346. He was released next year on the payment 
of 100,000 marks. 

The king of Fiance made a vain attempt to relieve Calais at the 
Whitsontide of 1347, and the governor, John de Yienne, was reduced 
to an unconditional surrender, Aug. 4. The beautiful story of the 
self-devotion of the six burgesses of Oalais, who presented them- 
selves before Edward, with halters round their necks, as victims in 
place of their feUow-citizens, and of their pardon on the intercession 
of queen Philippa, can hardly be surrendered to romance without 
regret. The acquisition of Oalais secured an entrance for an anny 
into France ; and Edward hastened to people it with English and 
to make it an English town in all respects. In the following year 
Edward made a truce with the king of France, during which a 
treacherous attempt was made to take Oalais ; but Edward flew to 
its defence in person, and performed acts of chivalrous valour, fol- 
lowed by equally chivalrous courtesy to his captives. In the same 
year (1349) he founded the chief of the English orders of knighthood, 
that of the Garter. 

This year was also marked by the first great visitation of that 
terrible disease the Plague^ which was said to hare originated in 
the north of Asia. Its victims in London alone were more than 
50.000. 

The truce with France expired in 1355. Meanwhile John had 
succeeded his father, Philip VI. ^1350) ; but the kingdom was dis- 
tracted by the rival pretensions of Charles king of Navarre. Edward 
invaded it from Calais, and, having gained great booty, returned to 
repel an invasion of the Scots, whom he drove back, and ravaged 
the country as far as Edinburgh. The Black Prince had at the 
same time invaded France from the south, and was returning to 
Guienne, laden with booty, when he was met at Maupertuis, near 
Poitiers, by king John, with 60,000 men. By prudence, as con- 
summate as his valour, he gained a decisive victory, and John 
yielded himself a prisoner. The prince made a banquet for Viww, 
and himself waited upon the king at table (Sept 19, 1356). Having 
made a truce with France for two years, he conducted his royal 
prisoner to London, which he entered in procession, riding on a 
little palfrey by the side of the king, who was mounted on & 
splendid white steed, and attired in royal appareL Edward came 
to meet them, and vied with his son in courtesy to the prisoner. 
John signed an ignominious treaty, which the French estates refused 
to ratify ; and the country was terribly wasted by a new invasion 
(1359), Peace was at last concluded at Bretigni, near Chartres 
(May 8, 1360). John regained Yna U\iett^ foi a great ransom. 
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ESdwaid renounced his claim to the crown of France, as well as to 
Normandy, Maine, Tonraine, and Anjou, and was invested with 
Poitoa and other provinces in the sonth, besides Guienne, which 
had not been lost, free from all homage to the king of France. 
John was released and conducted with honour to France; but, 
being nnable to fulfil all the conditions of the treaty, he surrendered 
himself again in 1363, and soon after died in the Savoy, the palace 
where he had resided during his captivity. 

In 1367 the Black Prince took part in the war of succession in 
GastQe, between Pedro the Cruel and his brother Heniy, on the 
side of the former. He gained much glory in a bad cause, but in- 
curred debti which led him to impose new taxes on his French 
subjects, who carried their complaints to Charles, the new king of 
France. In violation of the treaty of Bretigni, Charles tried to play 
the suzerain; upon which Edward resumed the title of king of 
France, and the war was renewed (1369). The Black Prince, dis- 
abled by sickness, returned to England, where he died in the 46th 
year of his age, on the 8th of June, 1376, leaving behind the repu- 
tation of all the virtues of perfect chivalry, though stained with some 
acts of cruelty. His departure from France was the ruin of the 
English cause ; and before his death his father had lost nearly all 
his old possessions, as well as his new conquests, retaining little 
besides the cities of Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. Edward con- 
dnded a truce with France in 1374. 

During the short remnant of his reign he sought relief from the 
disappointments that thickened round him in the pleasures which 
he had formerly despised. He had outhved his popularity; and 
he died, almost deserted, at Shene (Bichmond) in the 65th year of 
his age and the £>lst of his reign, on the 2l8t of June, 1377, and 
was buried at Westminster. 

England has scarcely had a king of more consummate ability and 
personal virtue than Edward IH. He tempered a firm and just 
administFation of the law with a munificent generosity and a noble 
ooortesy. The glory of his foreign wars was tarnished by the 
badness of his cause and overshadowed by the loss of his conquests ; 
but they contributed most to the welfeire of our country by the 
opportunities which they offered for obtaining new grants of liberty 
in return for the means of prosecuting them. 

One of the most important reforms in the criminal law was 
effected in the 25th year of Edward HI. by the *' Statute of Trea- 
sons,'* which strictly defined the limits of high treason to the crimes 
of compassing the death of the king, levying war against him, and 
abetting his foreign enemies. The courts of jw^^cie TQi&^\nN£t\issi^^st 
reputation than ever for the learning \)ot\i o^ ViA%^^ «»^ ^«eAss" 
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** At the latter part of this king's reign,*' says Sir Matthew Hale, 
** the law seemed to be near its meridian.** A new era was opened 
for commerce by statutes allowing foreign traders within the realm, 
and by the king s encouragement of Flemish weavers who wished 
to setUe in the kingdom. The progress of literature and art will be 
noticed at the end of the chapter. 

The ikmily of Edward HL is given in the genealogical table at 
the end of the volume. An accurate knowledge of it is necessary 
for the understanding of the subsequent history. The dignity 
of Dukey borne by the royal princes, had been introduced by 
Edward in. 

Richard n.. of Bordeaux (1377-1399) was the grandson of 
Edward III., and the son of Edward the Black Prince. He 
ascended the throne at the age of 11, having been bom at Bor^ 
deaux in 1366. His £Etir aspect, and the memoiy of his &ther, 
excited a general feeling in his fieivour, which was doomed to ntter 
disappointment. His minority was passed nominally under a conncQ 
named by parliament, but really under the tutelage of his ambitious 
uncles, the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester. 

The wars with France and Scotland were carried on without any 
events of importance, but the taxes required to support them led to 
the celebrated insurrection of the conunon people under Wat Tyler. 
In 1380 a poll-tax of three groats (twelve pence) imposed on every 
person above fifteen led to an sdmost universal discontent among 
the lower orders, on whom it of course pressed most severely. The 
flame was kindled by an outrage committed at Dartford by one of 
the collectors upon a peasant girl, under the pretence of assuring 
himself of her age. Her father, one Walter, a tiler, struck him 
dead upon the spot with a blow of his hammer. The men of Kent 
flew to arms, and the insurrection spread to all the eastern and 
south-eastern counties. Besides Wat Tyler, the insurgents had 
leaders, whose names, partly real and partly affected, proclaimed 
their mean origin, as Hob Carter, Tom Miller, and Jack Straw, 
whose name survives on Hampstead Heath. They assembled, to 
the number of 100,000, on Blackheath, June 12, 1381, where an 
itinerant preacher, named John Ball, addressed them on the natural 
equality of all men, asking — 

'• When Adam delved, and Eve span. 
Where was then the genUeman ? " 

Their demands were in accordance with this text : the abolition of 

vUlenage, fixed rents in lieu of compulsory service, and freedom iu 

exercising then* trades. The king, meeting them in person, pro- 

mised compliance ; but, at another meeting in Smithfield, Walworth, 

the mayor of London, stabbed Wal TjVet^'^YiO'^^ despatched by 
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the king's attendanti. His fall was about to be terribly avenged, 
when Bichard rode forward alone, telling them that he himself 
would be their leader. He succeeded in leading them out of the 
city and dispersing them ; and soon after he took the field with a 
lai^e army, and executed many of the insiu*gent8, while parliament 
sanctioned the revocation of his promises. 

The spirit shown by Bichard on this occasion bore no las*ting 
fruits. He surrendered himself to favourites — Bobert de Vere, earl 
of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a foreigner, whom he created 
earl of Suffolk and chancellor. But his uncle Gloucester overthrew 
them both by open force, and obtained his own appointment by 
parliament as the head of a council of regency (1387). In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the king publicly proclaimed his own intention 
of governing, and prociu*ed an opinion from the judges that the 
council of riigency was illegal. Gloucester again took up arms and 
seized the judges, who were condemned to death, and one of them, 
Tresilian, was actually executed (1388). 

These troubles were somewhat composed by the return to England 
of the king's elder uncle — 

" (Jld John of QaoDt, time-honoored Lftncaster," 

who had been engaged in a fruitless contest for the crown of Castile 
(1389). A truce was concluded with France, while the war witli 
Scotland had become a mere border fray. One of its incidents, 
however, the battle of Otterboume, between Douglas and Percy 
(Aug. 10, 1388), gave occasion to one of the finest ballads in our 
language, that of * Chevy Chase.' The truce with France, after 
being more than once renewed, became at length virtually a peace, 
by an extension for twenty-five years ; and thus ended the first series 
of the great wars between England and France (1396). At the same 
time Bichard married Isabella, the daughter of the French king. 
He had lost his first wife, Anne of Bohemia, two years before. 

He now resolved to make a bold stroke for his personal inde- 
pendence, by seizing the duke of Gloucester, with several of his 
adherents. His uncles, the dukes of Lancaster and York, supported 
him. A subservient parliament annulled the commission of regency. 
Several great nobles were executed or banished, and Gloucester 
himself was privately murdered in his prison at Calais (1397). 

In 1398 a new parliament ratified the acts of the king, and granted 
him ample supplies. His power seemed firmly established, when 
he was ruined by his own want of prudence and temper. Henrt 
dnke of Hereford, the son of John of Gaunt, had accused the duke 
of Norfolk of slandering the king, and a judicial <so\s>^^\)3^\^'^^ 
arranged, when, in the very lists, the ^in^ lat\»Aft >ix^ ^sageX^ «£v^ 
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banished Hereford for ten years and Norfolk for life. On ancoeeding 
to the dukedom of Lancaster, bj his finther's death, in the foUowizig 
year, Henry prepared, not only to ayenge his banishment and the 
forfeiture of his estates, but also to firostrate the king's design of 
settling the crown on Boger Mortimer, earl of March, grandscm of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son of Edward HL (Edward's 
second son, William, had died without issue). John of Gktunt was 
Edward IH-'s fourth son, but he had married Kanche, the heiress 
of Henry duke of Lancaster, who was the grandson of Edmund earl 
of Lancaster, the brother of Edward L A story had been invented 
that this Edmund was really the elder brother, but had been set 
aside for his personal deformity ; and thus Henry claimed to be 
doubly the representative of Henry HL 

Taking advantage of Bichard*s absence in Ireland, Henry sailed 
&om Nantes, attended by several of the banished nobles of Glouces* 
ter's party. He had only sixty persons with him when he landed in 
Yorkshire, but he was soon at the head of 60,000 men; and the 
adhesion of his uncle, the duke of York, with the royal army, made 
him master of the kingdcnn. Richard hastened back firom Ireland, 
but only to be taken prisoner and forced into an abdication. The 
parliament, summoned in the king's name at Westminster (Sept. 30, 
1399), declared him to have forfeited the crown for his tyranny and 
incapacity. Lancaster then came forward, and in a set speech claimed 
the crown by right of blood. His claim was unanimously admitted, 
and he was placed in the vacant throne by the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York. The same parliament, assembled six days after- 
wards, reversed most of Bichard's acts, and consigned him to an 
imprisonment, from which he was soon released, probably by a 
violent death, in the 34th year of his age (March, 1400). He had 
reigned twenty-two years and a quarter to the time of his deposition. 

He was not destitute of abili^; but a weak judgment and a vio- 
lent temper rendered him unfit to govern. When he at length 
succeeded in asserting his own will, he became a tyrant ; and the 
unanimous consent of the parliament to his deposition, manifestlj 
expressing the desire of the people, gave a solid title to the house 
of Lancaster. He left no issue. 

With his death closed the fourteenth century, a period during 
which England made a progress in civilization as great as her advance 
in military fame, and far more lasting in its results. We have seen 
the growth of constitutional liberty, and of freedom in the adminis- 
tration of justice, under the Edwards. Though villenage was not 
yet finally abolished, it had been mitigated by degrees, and the 
doctrine of man's right to personal freedom was all but established. 
In eccJeeaastical matters, the ground surrendered by preceding kings 
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to the see of Borne was in a great measure recovered. The parlia- 
ment, in the 20th year of Edward IH., declared the homage to the 
pope, which had been imposed on John, to be null and void (1367) ; 
and in the 16th of Richard II. was passed the celebrated statute of 
Pramtufttf^* outlawing all persons who should introduce into the 
realm any papal bull or other instrument affecting the king (1393). 
But, more than this, the new doctrine of liberty of conscience had 
been openly proclaimed, and that even more clearly than it was 
asserted by the reformers in the next century. John de Wickliffe, 
a clergyman of Oxford, announced, in the latter part of Edward IIL's 
reign, ^e great principle of the reformation— that the doctrines and 
practices of religion should be conformed to the Holy Scriptures, 
which he himself translated for the first time into English. Pro- 
tected by John of Graunt, he survived the attempts of the church to 
crush him, and closed his life peacefully at his rectory of Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire, in 1385. The royal descendants of his 
patron cruelly persecuted his followers, who were known by the 
nickname of Lollards. 

The latter part of this century was a bright epoch in Englisli 
literature. Geoffrey Chaucer, the &iend of Wickliffe, uniting to 
a poetic genius, which only a very few of his successors have sur- 
passed, a culture derived from the Italian models, and especially 
from Dante, produced, in his Canterbury Taies, a work immeasurably 
superior to all the efforts of our earher writers. In this work, and 
Wickliffe's translation of the Bible, the English Language is at length 
seen perfected in all essential points ; and in the reign of Edward IIL 
our own tongue took the place of French in public documents. 
Latin was, however, still much used, and the earliest state paper that 
exists in English belongs to the year 1386. Natural science began to 
shake off the trammels of superstition, and Boger Bacon announced, 
from his retreat at Oxford, some great discoveries in mechanics and 
chemistry, including a hint of the discovery of gunpowder. 

The glorious art of English architecture advanced to perfee> 
tion : many cathedrals and churches were buUt or enlarged ; and 
Edward HL erected the truly regal monument of Windsor Castle ; 
and Westminster Hall, the grandest single chamber in the Pointed 
style of architecture, was built by Richard II. The splendid works 
of William of Wykeham at Winchester and Oxford exhibit the 
noblest use of art in the service of learning and religion. In one 
word, England had achieved that greatness in arms and law, in arts 
and letters, which has never since been forfeited. 

• This name, a oomiption of pramonere, is the first word of the wrltr— " Pt«^ 
munire faciat A. B.," &c; that is, "Have A. B. toTvt'««ccvi(A >i2cAX.\v<^ vk:^VK»^ v*& 
answer," &C. 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE HOITSE 



Henbt IV, (1399-1413), HnrQauied Bolingbeoke, ftom Uie town id 
Lincolosbire at wbich he was boni. in 1366, was the 011I7 l^tituate 
ton of John of Oaant. He was dietiogaiabed for warlike abill and 
courage, which he had proved id wars agaiost the Moors of Barbaiy. 
His accaaaion was hailed with joj by the common peof^p, bat his 
title was not recognised bj fbreiga states, and he had to defend it at 
home against formidable rebelUonB. The firat conspiracy, Conned 
by several of the noHea, wa« betrayed by the earl ot Rutland • and 
easily crashed 'Jan. 1400) ; bnt it was followed by an insurrection 
in Wales, under Oatn Giendoioer, who claimed deecent fioiii the 
ancient princes. Olendover captured lord Grey and Sir Edmnnd 
Mortimer, uncle of the earl of March. Henry, who had the earl 
of March in his own hands, was not sorry to be rid of Hortimar, 
and even refosed permissioa to his Trinaman Percy, earl of Northom- 
ler HDP or Edmund of T^nglpjr 
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berland, to ransom him. He offended Perqr still fnrtlier by for- 
bidding him to recdve ransom for earl Douglas and other Scotch 
nobles whom he had taken prisoners (1402). Urged on by his 
brother the earl of Worcester, and his fiery son HoUfpur^ Northum- 
berland made a league with Douglas and Glendower, and raised 
the standard of rebellion. Hotspur, marching at the head of 12,000 
men to effect a junction with Owen Glendower, had adyanced as 
faix as Shrewsbury when he was encountered by the king (July 
23, 1403). A most obstinate and bloody battle followed, in which 
the prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., proved himself the 
heir to the £Eune of Edward the Black Prince. The fortune of 
the day was decided by the death of Hotspur, whose &te was 
shared by many nobles on both sides. Worcester and Douglas 
were among the prisoners ; and the former was beheaded at 
Shrewsbury. 

Northumberland himself who had been prevented by illness 
from taking the field, was only sentenced by his peers to pay a 
fine, and even this the king remitted. Conscious, perhaps, that 
this clemency showed a fear of his vast power, he renewed his 
rebellion two years later. But, before he could draw his forces to 
a head, his confederates, Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and 
Bichard Scrope, archbishop of York, were seized by Ralph Neville, 
earl of Westmoreland, and executed (1405). Northumberland, who 
escaped to Scotland, was slain in a third attempt at Bramham in 
Yorkshire (1407). Meanwhile the prince of Wales carried on the war 
against Owen Glendower ; but that chieftain held his ground till 
Henry's death. 

Scotland might have played an important part in the troubles of 
Henry's reign; but the dissensions in her own royal fkmily not 
only crippled her, but resulted in an accident which placed her in 
Henry's power. The duke of Albany, not content with ruling his 
weak brother Robert HL, contrived the murder of his eldest son 
David duke of Rothesay, as a step towards the throne. To save 
his younger son James, Robert caused him to sail for France ; but 
the ship was taken by the English (1405), and Henry detained the 
young prince long after his fother's death had made him king 
James I. of SootlBOid. But, like Henry's other royal captive, the 
eari of March, James received an education suited to his rank, and 
he beguiled his imprisonment at Windsor with some of those poems 
which have secured for him an honourable place in Anglo-Scottish 
Uterature. He was only released under Henry YI., in 1424. 

On the whole, the reign of Heniy IV., though illustrated by no 
great achievements, bears witness to the ability oC «» ^Q-s«t^\9scv^^fCt^^ 
could maintain his questionable title and t^\m» VJaa ^jfltax£ti«^^fi®^» 
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to order. This was done, however, by a system of terror which 
caused the king to outlive his populaiity, early as was the age at 
which he died. One great blot upon his administration was his 
persecution of the Lollards to secure the favour of the church. The 
year 1401 was the first in which our statute-book was sullied by 
an act for the burning of heretics; and several executions took 
place in this and the following reign. The Commons gained an 
increase of power, both in freedom of debate and in the granting 
of supplies, and they began to use the right of punishing public 
officers for offences against their privileges. It also deserves notice 
that twice during this reign the Commons proposed to confiscate the 
temporalities of the church, which were only preserved by the king's 
refusal to sanction the spoliation. 

Henry died at Westminster on the 20th of March, 1413, in the 
46th year of his age and the 14th of his reign. 

Hknbt V. (1413-1422), of Monmouth, was bom on the 9th of 
August, 1388. His early exploits in the wars against the Percies 
and Glendower had been succeeded by an inactivity forced upon 
him by the jealous state of mind into which his father fell towards 
the end of his reign. How the prince's restless spirit is said to have 
found vent in disorders with debauched companions ; how he atoned 
for these excesses by his graceful submission to the judge whom he 
had insulted on the bench ; and how he was at last reconciled to his 
father ; all these are traditions better known through the fancy of 
our great poet than in the actual facts of history. But these faults 
were all tiirown aside when he mounted the throne, and he retained 
about him his father's wisest councillors. 

The beginning of his reign was disgraced by a new persecution 
of the Lollards. The diffusion of doctrines such as Wickliffe s 
through Europe alarmed the church, and led to the assembling of 
the council of Constance, where John Huss was burnt (1414). In 
England Henry may have been the more ready to gratify the zeal of 
the clergy through being persuaded that the Lollards were disloyal 
subjects. He suffered the bishops to condemn to the flames the 
leader of the Lollards, sir John Oldcastie, lord Cobham, who had 
acquired distinction in his father's service and his own. Cobham 
escaped from the Tower, gathered his followers, and tried to seize 
the king's person (1414) ; but, being taken four years later, he was 
hanged as a traitor and burned as a heretic. 

But Henry's whole energies were soon thrown into a new effort 

to subdue France. During the last reign the war had languished, 

but the French had more than once attacked the southern coasts 

of England. Now, however, the internal state of France offered 

an opportunity which Henry was not the man to lose. King 
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Charles VI., the grandson of John II., had lost his reason ; and the 
regency was disputed between his brother the duke of Orleans, and 
his oousiu John (Jean sans Peur) the second duke of Burgundy, son 
of the younger son of John II. The dispute had broken out into open 
war, and Burgundy had secretly solicited aid from the king of Eng- 
land. Having strengthened himself by alliances with the emperor 
Sigismund and with Ferdinand king of Arragon, Henry openly laid 
claim to the crown of France, and assembled his forces at Portsmouth 
in the spring of 1415. He was detained a short time by a conspiracy 
formed in fevour of the earl of March by the earl of Cambridge, 
younger son of Edmund duke of York, lord Scrope, and sir Thomas 
Grey, who were hastily tried and executed. 

On the 11th of August, 1415, Henry sailed from Southampton, 
with 1500 ships, conveying 6000 men-at-arms and 24,000 in&ntry, 
chiefly archers. Landhig on the 13th, he formed the siege of Har- 
flenr, which capitulated on the 22nd of September. But the delay 
and the heat df the season had been so fatal to Henry's little army 
that he could proceed no further. Resisting, however, all entreaties 
to return to England, he resolved to retreat to Calais. By slow 
stages he reached the Somme, on the banks of which the French 
anny, four times as niunerous as his own, were now assembled imder 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon. Both armies crossed the river ; 
Henry by an adroit surprise, and the French with a view of barring 
bis progress. Their manoeuvre succeeded, though to their ultimate 
ruin, and Henry found them posted in front of him on the plains of 
AziNCOUR, or Agtncourt (Oct. 24, 1415). On the following day 
the scenes of Crecy and Poitiers were repeated, but with a result 
even more decisive. Standing on the defensive, with their front 
secured by palisades against the enemy's cavalry, the English archers 
poured their deadly volleys upon the dense masses of the French, 
and then charged their disordered ranks. Ten thousand of the 
French were slain, and 14,000 were made prisoners, amongst whom 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and many of the highest 
of the French nobility. The loss of the English was so small, that 
it is stated at only forty ! 

The duke of Burgundy now openly declared for Henry, who 
resumed the campaign in 1417 by landing again in Normandy and 
marching almost unopposed to Bouen, which yielded after a resolute 
defence (1418). The sense of common danger now led the dauphin 
to form a secret treaty with the duke of Burgimdy, whose treach- 
erous assassination, in a conference with the dauphin, afterwards 
Charles YII., at Montereau, broke the compact (Sept. 10, 1419). His 
son, Philip the Good, to avenge his father's death., \sv^<&^\<g»i<^^^>S^ 
Henry, on terms which placed France at Yna fefeX^ T^<b \2Kato5 ^^>A^wfi^- 
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fied at TVoyes, May 21, 1420. The nominal soyereignty of France 
was left to Charles YL, but the whole goyemment was committed to 
Henry, who was to succeed to the crown on the death of Charles. 
The treaty was cemented by the marriage of Henry to Catherine, the 
daughter of the French king, at Troyes (June 2 \ Henry at once 
assumed the government at Paris, where the parliament and the 
estates of the realm confirmed the treaty of Troyes. 

After keeping his Christmas in great state at Paris, and receiving 
at Bouen the homage of tus nobles as regent of France, Henry 
visited England, where his queen was crowned ^Feb. 24, 1421). 
An incident occurred during this visit which illustrates his want of 
generosity and conscience where his ambition was concerned. The 
intimate relations long since established between France and Scot- 
land had led a large body of the flower of the Scottish nation to 
enter the service of the French king. These Scots, to the number 
of 7000, had adhered to the dauphin, and had defeated Henry's 
brother, the duke of Clarence, at Bauge. Henry now obtained from 
the captive Ving of Scotland his consent to the engagement of the 
earl of Douglas and other Scottish nobles in the English army. 
James himself even served as a volunteer, and, under the colour of 
his inipport, Henry treated the Scots whom he took prisoners as 
rebels and traitors. No wonder that the feud between Scotland 
and England grew bitterer in each age ! 

Returning to France in June, Henry drove the dauphin behind 
the Loire, and formed the siege of Orleans ; but scarcity of pro- 
visions compelled him to return to Paris, where his Cliristmas festi- 
vities were gladdened by the news of the birth of a son and heir, at 
Windsor, on the 6th of December, 1421. He took the field again 
next year ; but an illness, which was beyond the medical slrill of 
the age, brought his career to an untimely end, on the 31st of 
August, 1422, in the 35th year of his age and the 10th of his reign. 
He was buried in the chapel of St. Edward the Confessor, in West- 
minster Abbey, where his eflSgy is still shown, robbed of the silver 
head with which it was adorned,— a stroke of irony emblematic of 
the fate which awaited not only his conquests, but even liis cha- 
racter ; for, after conceding to him every quaUty, whether personal 
or intellectual, which can win the admiration of the world for a 
career of martial glory and successful ambition, it remains to be 
recorded that he was unscrupulous and cruel to all who crossed his 
path. 

The privileges of parliament were further advanced in the reign 

of Henry V by the king's promise to abstain from altering the 

terms of laws which he should agree to enact upon their petition. 

For as yet the only form in wU\cV\ patliament possessed a voice in 
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gidsliMi was b; au hombte petition, in which, if be granted it, 
le king made aach altemtioaa as be pleased. The vqaoeadon made 
f fleQiy V. (oak foil effect in Ibe neit reigo, when tbe form of a 
atUioa was Buperaeded b; ttiat of a &1IZ, wbicb, when passed by tbe 
*o booses, most be accepted <a rejected iu its integri^ by the 
Tnro. On the other hand, Henry Y. received ealai^ed powers of 
izatioD, amidst the popular gratitude for the victoiy of Agiucuurt, 
f the grant of tbe daeB of t<mnage and poimdage (a certain sam on 
reey inn of wine, and on eteij pound of some other articles, when 
oported &ani abroad), as well as dutiua on wood and leather, for 
i» Ufe (UlSj. 

Henry left but the one mfiint son with whose unhappy reign 
le dynosty of Lancaster ended. His widow, Catherine, by her 
icond maniage with a Welsh gentleman, sir Omen Tudor, became 
le ancestress of a new dynastj, in the person of her grandson, 
[BHiir VII. See IM GmeatogmU Tabk».) 
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CHAPTER SIIL 



TEK HOUSE OF LAKC&STEB — CDTlCinuei. 



YTI. 



A.D. 1422-1461. 



HoRY V. left his aplendid and httrd-won iDheiitance to bU odIt 
Buu, HiN'RT VI., of WDmsOB, au in&Dt of nine moatlis old; vho 
continued to display childish ^rant of energy diuing bis reign of 
nearly forty years. This long period of confudon and disastel 
divjiles itself into two parts, marked by the loss of the English 
domimona in France and fay tbe teiriblo civil conflict known sa the 
'■ Wots of tlie Roses." 

riie king's inlancy gave a new opportunity for the parliament to 
exercise the large powers which it bad for some time been steadily 
acquiring. The admioistiation was introsted to the elder of the 
ting's two uncles, John duke of Bedford, with tbe title, noi otrtgaU, 
bat Frotedor of Iht fleolm and Church oj England ; and duiisg 
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Bedford's absence as Begeiit of France, this authority was vested in 
his younger brother, Humphrey, *' the good " duke of Gloucester. 
But the protector could do nothing of importance without the con- 
sent of a council appointed by parliament. The care of the king's 
person was committed to Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, the 
legitimated son of John of Gkiunt, in conjunction with Bichard de 
Beauohamp, earl of Warwick. {8ee Crenealogioal TdbUs E,) 

This arrangement led to the most fatal results. Beaufort was an 
astate and prudent statesman ; while his nephew Gloucester was 
as headstrong and imprudent as he was generous and popular. 
Both were unscrupulous in their ambition ; and their quarrels not 
only kept England in confusion, but went far to neutralize all the 
energy with which Bedford was maintaining the English cause in 
France. 

In that country, the power of the late king had been firmly esta- 
blished over the northern provinces ; but the dauphin's title was 
recognised south of the Loire, and the country between that river 
and the Seine was the seat of active war. New life was thrown 
into the French party by the death of the poor old imbecile king, 
Gharles YI. (Oct. 21, 1422), when the dauphin claimed the throne, 
in opposition to Henry, and was crowned at Poitiers as Gharles VII. 
But neither his youlMul energy nor the enthusiasm of his adhe- 
rents could prevail at first against the skill and policy of Bedford. 
This prince made an alliance with John duke of Brittany ; and, in 
order to secure England firom the hostility of the Scots, he per^ 
suaded the council to liberate king James I. (A.n. 1424). Bedford 
was equally successful in his military operations during the first 
seven years of the new reign. Among other battles, the French 
suffered, at Yebneuil ( Aug. 17, 1424), a defeat almost equal to 
Grecy or Poitiers, and their Scottish auxiliaries were cut to pieces. 

But this was Bedford's last great success; and meanwhile hie 
brother Gloucester had nearly alienated the duke of Burgundy 
from the English alliance. Having married Jacqueline of Hainault, 
who had left her former husband, John duke of Brabant, the 
nephew of Burgundy, Gloucester attempted to seize on Hainault. 
On his /etum to England, his quarrel with Beaufort rose to such a 
height, that Bedford was obliged to go over to effect a recon- 
ciliation. 

The duke of Brittany meanwhile declared for Gharles, but was 
reduced to obedience on Bedford's return ; and all the advantages 
which the French might have derived from the disorders of 
England were nentraUzed by worse intrigues at the court ot 
Charles. 

The year 1429, however, introduoed a ii«7i w^TiCk^tosKCiuei^Xs^ ^'^^ 
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of the most romantic episodes in all histoiy. Bedford had reoolved 
to carry the war to the south of the Loire, and had laid siege to 
Orleans, the fall of which threatened to be &tal to Charles VIL 
Now there was a country girl, 27 years old, at the village of 
Domremi, in Lorraine, named Joan of ABa* She had shown no 
marks of genius, nor eccentricities of character, but, as the sole 
servant at a small inn, she had been inured to masculine occupa- 
tions, such as tending the horses of the guests; and she ^us 
acquired great skill in horsemanship. At length the secret springs 
of enthusiasm, which so easily vibrate in a woman's heart, were 
touched by the news of the king's extremity, and Joan believed 
herself to be the heaven-sent saviour of her country. Presenting 
herself to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucouleurs, she related to 
him her visions, and persuaded him to send her to Charles VIL at 
Chinon. There, as the story goes, she at once recognised the king, 
though disguised among his courtiers ; she mentioned a secret 
known only to himself ; and she gave a minute description of a 
»word which was kept in the church of St Catherine of Fierbois, 
and which she claimed as the sign and instrument of her mission. 
That mission she declared to be to raise the siege of OrleaoB and 
to crown the king at Bheims. 

These and other miracles were eagerly spread abroad by the 
court and accepted by the people, before whom Joan was exhibited 
in full panoply on a splendid charger. In this array, imfurling a 
consecrated banner, she marched to the relief of Orleans. The 
besiegers, who shared in the first impression of superstitious awe, 
permitted her to enter the city with a convoy of provisions (April 
20th, 1429). She forthwith assumed the ofibnsive ; attacked and 
carried the works of the enemy, and compelled the earl of Suffolk 
to raise the siege on the 8th of May. Tliis exploit obtained for her 
the well-known title of La Pucelle or the Maid of Orleans. 

Charles now consented to accompany her to Rheims at the head 
of only 12,000 men ; and he was crowned in that city, like his pre- 
decessors since Clevis, on the 12th of July. Meanwhile his bands 
gained various minor victories ; Suffolk was taken prisoner, and 
several English and Burgundian garrisons were expelled. . 

The path of Charles to Paris now seemed open, and even Bed- 
ford's tenacity must liave yielded, but for a reinforcement of 5000 
men, which his uncle, cardinal Beaufort, was leading through 
France against the Hussites in Bohemia. Charles was content to 
avoid a decisive battle, and the war languished for a year, till for- 
tune brought to Bedford a momentary success at the cost of lasting 

* Her real name was Jeaxove DeiXc,\to\ l> Arc 
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iii&my. In a sally from Compibgne (May 26, 1430), the Maid of 
Orleans was taken prisoner by the Burgundians under John of 
Lnxembnrg, from whom Bedford purchased the captiye. Whether 
from revenge, or only from policy, in the hope of depressing the 
spirits of the French by her fate and exposure, as much as they 
had been exalted by faith in her divine mission, he had her brought 
^to trial for sorcery and heresy. Her courage at length gave way, 
when that sentence was pronounced by which the mock mercy of 
the ecclesiastical courts used to hand over their victims to the 
secular power ; and she confessed that her revelations were illusions 
or impostures. Bat the respite thus obtained was soon forfeited 
by a stratagem of her persecutors, who placed a suit of male attire 
in her cell, and treated her assumption of that dress as a relapse, 
excluding her from pardon. Her career was closed, and her &me 
sealed, by her committal to the flames in the market-place of 
Bouen, June 14, 1431. 

But her work survived her, and her death brought no revival to 
he English cause. The display of power mfiule by the coronation 
of Henry at Paris (Dec. 17, 1431) was more than neutralized by tij^e 
loss of his &ther's first conquest, namely, Harfleur ; and the duke 
of Burgundy, who had long been a lukewarm ally, was finally 
alienated by the death of his sister, the duchess of Bedford (Nov. 
14, 1432), followed by Bedford's marriage with Jaquetta of Luxem- 
burg. After many fruitless attempts at negociation, a congress 
was held at Arras (Aug. 20, 1435), from which the English envoys 
retired in disgust (Sept. 6), and the duke of Burgundy then made 
a separate treaty with Charles (Sept. 21) : while, to complete the 
blow to Henry, the duke of Bedford died at Rouen on Sept. 14. 

Bichard, duke of York, became Bedford's successor in France ; 
but the needful reinforcements were delayed ; and meanwhile Paris 
opened her gates to Charles, and the citadel was taken, April 13, 
1436. The restoration of Charles VIL was now virtually complete ; 
but the war was continued feebly till May 28, 1444, when a truce 
was made till May 1, 1446, and afterwards prolonged to April 1, 
1450. By a secret article in this treaty, the earl of Suffolk gave up 
Anjou and Maine as the price of Henry's marriage with Margaret 
of Anjou, the niece of the French king ; and in 1449 Charles took 
advantage of the internal troubles of England to break the truce 
and overrun Normandy and Guienne. 

Rouen, the capital of Normandy, fell on the 4th of November 
1449, and on the 12th of August, 1450, the English surrendered 
Cherbourg, the last remnant of the duchy of the Conqueror. TbA 
conquest of Gascony was completed by the MV ol'Bo.-^wflxa, KML^pas^. 
25, 1451 A revolt of Bordeaux, the aucVent cayvXaX <ii >2s^^ '®»*S«. 
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Prince, only led to a last feeble effort, in 1453, for the recoveiy 
of Guienne, in which the veteran Talbot and his son were killed 
at Gh&tillon, in July, and Bordeaux was taken in October, 1453. 
Thus were finally lost, together with the conquests of Edward m. 
and Henry Y., all that remained of the hereditary French posses- 
sions of the Normans and Plantagenets. Calais alone was left, for 
another century, as a gate through which English armies more 
than once re-entered France, but never to effect a conquest. But 
yet these humiliating losBes were the beginning of all sound rela- 
tions between the two countries ; though the jealousies kindled by 
past wars and usurpations postponed for 400 years the career of 
mutual benefit on which they have at length entered. 

The disasters of these thirty years in France were the true index 
of the weakness and disorder which prevailed in England. The 
first years of Henry's reign were occupied, as above related, with 
the contest for power between his uncle, Humphrey duke of Glou- 
cester, and his great-unde, Henry Beaufort bishop of Winchester, 
and afterwards cardinal. The death of Bedford, in 1435, removed 
t^e only check upon their rivalries, which were the immediate 
cause of the disasters of the following year in France. 

In 1441 the party of Beaufort struck a cruel blow at Gloooeeter 
by the condenmation of his duchess, Eleanor, for witchcraft ; and 
in 1443 Gloucester brought a charge of treason against Beaufort, 
who replied by producing a general pardon from the king. 

In the two following years, Beaufort carried, against the oppo- 
sition of Gloucester, both the treaty with France and the marriage 
of Henry to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier (or Bene), 
the titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem (1445). The 
young queen, at once assuming the ascendency over her feeble hus- 
band which she ever afterwards preserved, threw all her influence 
into the scale of Beaufort. In a parliament summoned at Bury St 
Edmund's, Feb. 10, 1447, Gloucester was accused of treason and 
cast into prison, where he was found a few days afterwards dead in 
his bed. Just two months later (April 11) Cardinal Beaufort also 
died, expressing, it is said, great remorse for his nephew's murder. 
He was succeeded as minister by the duko of Suffolk, who had 
negociated the queen's marriage, and was now her chief fiavourite. 
The IHTig himselt though 26 years of age, had showir no capacity for 
active government ; and, besides the other disorders arising out of 
his long minority, he was burthened with a debt of 372,000Z. 

The fruits of all these evils were now to be reaped by Suffolk 

The people, exasperated by the loss of the French provinces, and 

iealoua of the queen as a French princess, hated SofS^lk as the 

Mtegociator of the treaty with Ytaivc^ •, \ixi\. V\kfe^ W\fid him still more 
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as one of the murderers of the good duke of Gloucester. That un- 
happy prince had also Mends among the highest nobility who de- 
sired to avenge his death, and among these was Richard duke of 
York, whose claim to the crown began to be put forward. On the 
28th of January, 1450, Suffolk was impeached by the Commons, 
and sentenced to banishment for five years : but his enemies had 
him seized between Dover and Calais, and he was beheaded on the 
side of a boat (May 2, 1450), while no inquiry was made after the 
murderers. 

Connected with the movement against Suffolk was the formidable 
popular insurrection headed by John Cade, a native of Ireland, 
who had been exiled to France for his crimes. Assuming the 
popular name of Mortimer, he gathered a force of 20,000 men in 
Kent (May, 1450), defeated and killed Sir Humphrey Stafford at 
Sevenoaks, and encamped at Blackheath, whence he sent in to the 
court a list of grievances. On July 1 ho entered London, and be- 
headed lord Say and Sele, treasurer of England, and a Mend of 
Suffolk. Four days later, the citizens, aided by the governor of the 
Tower, r^ulsed him with great slaughter ; and his adherents re- 
tired and dispersed on receiving a pardon, which was afterwards 
withdrawn. Cade himself was killed in Sussex. There was an- 
other insurrection at the same time in Wiltshire, in which William 
Ascough, bishop of Salisbury, was murdered. Meanwhile the people 
were again incensed at seeing the government intrusted to the 
duke of Somerset, who had just lost Normandy. 

This state of utter confusion now seemed to demand that change 
of dynasty which had been long preparing. To understand the 
events which followed, we must cast back a glance on the £Etmily of 
Edward III. That king had seven sons {see Genealogical Tables). 
When his grandson and legitimate heir, Richard II., was dethroned, 
the crown went to the femily of his fourth son, John of Gaunt 
.passing over that of his third son, Lionel duke of Clarence. (Tha 
second son, William of Hatfield, died young.) Lionel's only child 
was PhUippat the wife of Edmund Mortimer earl of March. Their 
son, Roger Mortimer ecirl of March, died in 1398, leaving a son, 
Edmund Mobtimeb earl of March, who was the legitimate heir 
when Richard II. was deposed (1399), though he was set aside by 
Henry of Bolingbroke. Edmund had also a sister, Ann Mortimer, 
through whom the house of York claimed the crown, thus : — The 
fifth son of Edward III., Edmund of Langley, duke of York, left 
two sons, Edward duke of York, and Richard earl of Cambridge, 
of whom the former died without issue in 1415. The latter, who 
was executed in the same year for his conspiracy «L^\tt3BN.'^«v\T^^ .^ 
had married Ann Mortimer ; and thuB tYveVt wm. 'BaicvvK^a ^v^^ '^^ 
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York, united in his person the lines of the third and fifth sons of 
Edward III. While Richard claimed the throne in right of hiB 
mother, he had inherited vast wealth as the heir of the three houses 
of Clarence, March, and York, and nature had endowed him with 
ability and valour, but also with gentleness and prudence. Besides 
all this, he was married to the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of West- 
moreland, who, with his son and grandson, the earls of Salisbury 
and Warwick, were the most powerful of the nobility. Indeed the 
latter, afterwards called " the king-maker," was almost a king him- 
self. Richard duke of York succeeded Bedford in the government of 
France, whence he was recalled in 1447 by the intrigues of Suffolk 
and the queen. He was afterwards lieutenant of Ireland (1449), 
where his conciliatory government aided the claims which the 
Nevilles began to put forward on his behalf. He returned &om 
Ireland in 1451, and in the following year he took up arms, 
demanding the dismissal of Somerset ; but this movement ended by 
his retirement to his estates. 

But on the 14th of October, 1453, the birth of an heir to Henry VI. 
l^Edward prince of Wales) decided the duke of York to a final 
assertion of his claim. In the same year the king was seized with 
an illness which incapacitated him from even the appearance of 
government. The queen was obliged to admit York and the 
Nevilles to the council ; the parliament appointed York protector 
during the king's illness, and Somerset was sent to the Tower, 
under a charge of treason. But next year the king recovered, re- 
leased and reinstated Somerset, and dismissed the duke of York, 
who took up arms, only demanding a reformed government. His 
army met that of Somerset at the first battle of St. Albans (May 23 
1455), where the first blood was shed in that frightful civil contest 
between the houses of York and Lancaster which exhausted Eng- 
land for 30 years, and in wliich 12 pitched battles were fought, 80 
princes of the blood were killed, and the nobility of England almost" 
destroyed. It may be well here to recal to mind the scene in wliich 
Sliakspere describes the choice by the two parties of those symbols 
wliich gave to the conflict the name of the " Wars of the Roses :"— 

" Pla>'t. Since you are tongue-tied, and so loth to speak, 
In dumb signijicants proclaim yoiir thoughts : 
I^t him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 
From this briar pluck a tvhite rose "vvith me. 
SOM. l^t him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare mUiitain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me." 

K. Heni-y VI., Part 1. Act II. Sc 4. 

Tiie prophecy wjiieh tlie poet puts into VW mo\\W\ o^ Somerset was 
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fulfilled in another sense at St. Albans, where his own fall dyed the 
white rose of York " in a bloody red," and the red rose of Lancaster 
•• looked pale with fear." The king himself was taken prisoner, and 
treated with great respect. The parliament, which met in July, 
did justice to the memory of Gloucester, and proclaimed a genera 
pardon. On the return of the king's illness in November, the duke 
of York was again made protector; and Henry, on his recovery, 
again revoked his appointment (Feb. 1456), when he retired from 
court; and, after a quiet interval of two years, a formal reconciliation 
was effected between him and the queen on the 25th of March, 1458. 

But this was only a hollow truce ; and in the autumn of the same 
year the slumbering embers of civil war were rekindled by a quarrel 
between the retainers of the king and those of the earl of Warwick. 
Both parties again took up arms, but the Lancastrians proved the 
stronger ; the earls of Salisbury and Warwick retired to Calais (the 
government of the latter), while the duke of York himself fled to 
Ireland; and the chiefs of his party were attainted by a parliament 
at Coventry (Nov. 20, 1459). In the following year Salisbury and 
Warwick landed at Sandwich, entered London on the 2nd of July, 
and defeated the queen in battle at Northampton on the 10th, when 
the king was talcen prisoner, and Margaret fled to Scotland with 
her son (1460). 

The duke of York returned from Ireland in October, and now for 
the first time made a formal claim to the crown before parliament, 
who pronounced in favour of his title. They decided, however, that 
Henry should retain the crown during his life, and be succeeded by 
the duke of York, to whose hands the administration should mean- 
while be committed ; but this compromise was rejected by queen 
Margaret, who assembled an army of 20,000 men in the north. The 
duke of York, marching to meet her with only 5000 men, was de- 
feated and killed near Wakefield (Dec. 31, 1460). His son, the 
duke of Butland, a fair youth of sixteen, was butchered in cold blood 
by the lord Clifford; and the earl of Salisbury and other noble 
prisoners were beheaded without trial at Pontefract. Thus began 
the brutal murders and executions which envenomed the Wars of 
the Boses. 

Bichard duke of York, who thus perished in the fiftieth year of 
his age, left three sons : Edward, soon to be king Edward IV. ; 
George duke of Clarence ; and Bichard, afterwards king Bichard 
III. The former, now duke of York, was still in the field ; and 
against him Margaret sent a part of her army under Jasper Tudor, 
earl of Pembroke, the second son of Sir Owen Tudor and of queen 
Catherine, widow of Henry V. Pembroke was defe».\fc^ Xs^ ^xv»ssfe 
Edward at Mortimer's Cross in HerefotdaViVt^, -^Vet^ \>m^ ^^j>JOwej^ '^'«>^ 
taken prieoner and beheaded '^Feb. % l^^V^. "^^ax^^Kte^ V«st»^S. ^«»- 
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feated Warwick, and regained the perMn of the king, in ihe second 
battie of SL Albans CFeh. 17, 1461); bnt she was ovennatched by 
the advancing forces of the duke of York, reinforced by the remains 
of Warwick's aimy ; and after ravaging the ooontry round London, 
the citizens of which shut their gates against her, she retired to the 
north. On the 28th of February the duke of York entered London, 
and on the 3rd of March the citizens proclaimed him king \^j ^q 
title of Edwabd IY. 

Thus ended the dynasty of Lancaster and the reign of its third 
king, the former haying lasted sixty-two years, and the latter thirty- 
eight It is needless to sketch the chsoscter of Henry YL The 
events of his reign bear their witness to the fatal incapacity which 
dissipated the fruits of his grandfetther's usurpation and his father's 
victories. But yet, amidst all these public disasters, the gentler 
virtues of Hemy bore other fruits, of more lasting benefit than the 
crown of Bolingbroke and the laurels of AgincourL The magnifi- 
cent schools of Etch and E^a's College, Gambbiixse, were his 
foundations — the former in 1440, the latter three years later. Queen's 
College, Cambridge, was founded by queen Margaret in 1449. The 
PuMic Schools at Oiford were also founded in this reign (1439), as 
well as Lincoln and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford (1428 and 1458). 

These educational establishments, together with churches, cathe- 
drals, and castles, still afforded ample scope for the art of Rngliffb 
architecture, which passed, at the beginning of the 15th century, 
from the perfect grace of the flowing lines of the " Decorated" style 
into the somewhat stiffer, but even more elaborate forms of the 
" Perpendicular" or "Florid " — a style which soon afterwards culmi- 
nated in the gorgeous magnificence of St. George's Chapel, Windsor ; 
Iving's College Chapel, Cambridge ; and Henry YII.'s Chapel, West- 
minster. Literature, however, remained almost stationary after the 
vast onward stride made by Wickliffe and Chaucer. 

The development of the English constitution made steady pro- 
cess under the house of Lancaster. The doubtful title of Henry 
IV., the necessities created by the wars of Henry V., and the long 
minority and weakness of Henry VI., all tended to confirm the 
privileges of parliament at the expense of the royal prerogative. 
Parliaments met almost every year ; and under Henry VI. the old 
fonn of a petition — in answer to which the king promulgated a 
statute, varying the petition as he pleased — was superseded by the 
hill, enacted by the three estates of the realm conjointly, and to 
which the consent or dissent of the crown must be given without 
modification. The increased power of the Commons over taxation 
b^:g been already noticed. 
Henry VI. survived his deposatioiA for ten years, the events of 
nJjich belong to the reipi of his succtjasoT. 
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Edward IV. (1401-H83) was bom at Rouen, April 29th, H4 1, 
when hia &thoT, Richard dnke of York, wbj< regent df France. 
His title to the crown having been accepted by tlio acolamiitions of 
the people a«sembled ia St. John's Fields on Sunday March 2nd, 
1461, be was proclaimed next day, and ioBtalled as king at West- 
minater on March 4tb, being Dot quite 20 years old. 

He at once marched northwards agninst qaeen Margaret, who had 
collected a force of 60,000 iubd in Yorkaliire, EA-mai. 'swi."^**- 
wiolc. at the head of 10,008 men, eiicoou\«iei \iw a.'^ '■So-«^«o..t«»' 
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Tadcaster, and defeated her in a bloody battle on March 29. 
Edward gave no quarter, and 28,000 Lancastrians were left on the 
field, his own loss being 8000. Margaret, with Henry and their 
son, fled to Scotland, while Edward returned to London, and waa 
crowned on the 29th of June. On Nov. 4 parliament rsKJOgnised 
his title ; and, while confirming the acts of the Henries, described 
them as " late in foct, but not of right, kings of England." Numerous 
executions at once struck terror into the Lancastrians and displayed 
the innate cruelty o^ the youthful king. 

Meanwhile queen Margaret sought the aid of the crafty kinp r ot 
France, Louis XL, promising Calais as a bribe. After some ftitile 
efibrts, mfiule from her retreat in Scotland, she at length marched 
into England in 1464, and was joined by several of the nobles of 
the north, where the strength of the Lancastrians always lay ; but 
her army was routed and dispersed by lord Montacute, the brother 
of Warwick, in the battles of Hedgley Moor and Hexham, April i5 
and May 15. 

The deposed king and queen escaped in different directions &0!2 
the battle-field. It is said that« Margaret, concealing herself in a 
forest witli her son, fell into the hands of robbers, who took her 
jewels and treated her with insult. As they were quarrelling over 
their booty, she made her escape into the thickest of the forest ; 
and there, exhausted with fatigue and sorrow, she saw a robber 
approach with his sword drawn. Forming a resolution worthy of 
her fortitude, she advanced towards him with the young prince, and 
said, " Here, my friend, I commit to your care the safety of your 
king's son." Touched by the confidence reposed in him, the robber 
devoted himself to their service, and aided their escape to Flan- 
ders. Henry was less fortunate. After hiding tor some time at the 
houses of his friends in Lancashire, he was at length betrayed, 
carried into London by Warwick with his feet tied under his horse's 
belly, and thrown into the Tower (July, 1466). 

Edward was meanwliile indulging in every licentious pleasure, 
though not to the neglect of pubUc business. Various proposals 
were made for Iiis marriage, and Warwick was in negociation with 
Louis XI. for an alliance with his sister-in-law, a princess of Savoy, 
when Edward became enamoured of the lady Elizabeth Woodville, 
the young widow of sir John Grey and daughter of Jaquetta 
duchess of Bedford, by her second husband, sir Richard Woodville. 
The king married her privately on the 1st of May, 1464, and 
avowed the marriage on the 29th of September ; while he created 
her father earl of Rivers, and heaped other honours on her rela- 
tJves. The immediate result was the disgust of the earl of Warwick, 
not only at seeing his plans fox a moie «v3L\\a\A^ alliance set aside, 
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bnt because the queen's relatives were all of the Lancastriaii party. 
A prolonged contest for influence at the court ensued between the 
Nevilles and the Woodvilles. The nobility were naturally disposed 
to take part with the great Nevilles rather than with the obscure 
Woodvilles ; and even the king's brothers sided with Warwick, espe- 
cially George duke of Clarence, who married Isabel, daughter of the 
earl, July 11, 1469. 

Meanwhile an insurrection of the peasantry broke out in York- 
shire, and a strange scene of confusion followed. The insurgents 
were defeated by Neville earl of Northumberland, the brother of 
Warwick ; but they raUied under new leaders who were Warwick's 
relatives, and raised quite a new cry for the removal of the Wood- 
villes. Warwick and Clarence, though summoned by Edward to 
his aid, formed a separate camp in Kent, while a part of the king's 
army was defeated by the rebels at Edgecote, near Banbury, and 
the queen's father and brother were taken prisoners and beheaded. 
The subsequent relations between the king and the Nevilles are 
involved in great obscurity. At length Edward proclaimed Clarence 
and Warwick ti-aitors, March 31, 1470. They fled to France ; and, 
under the auspices of Louis XI., formed an alliance with queen 
IMLai^aret, who ha<l been residing quietly at her father's court of 
Anjou. Henry VI. was to be restored to his throne ; his son and suc- 
cessor, prince Edward, was to marry Anne, the second daughter of 
Warwick; and, in case of failure of male issue, the crown was to 
descend to the duke of Clarence^ to whom, in conjunction with 
Warwick, the administration was meanwhile to be intrusted. With 
a fleet, men, and money, supplied by Louis, Warwick and Clarence 
landed at Dartmouth, Sept. 13, 1470. Men flocked to them from 
all sides. Even the king's soldiers could not be trusted : Edward 
fled to Lynn, and thence embarked for Flanders* (Oct. 3). Warwick 
entered London (Oct. 5), released Henry from the Tower, and again 
proclaimed him king. A parliament assembled at Westminster 
(1471) settled the government and succession in accordance with 
the treaty made with Margaret 

The exiled king had fled to his brother-in-law Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, who gave him a small force with which to 
attempt his restoration. Landing at the mouth of the Humber 
(March 14), he was admitted into York, joined at Coventry by his 
brother Clarence, who was discontented with the part allotted to 
him in the treaty with Margaret (March 30), and received into 
London (April 11), where he sent poor Henry back to the Tower. 
He now turned to meet Warwick, who was defeated at Bamet^ and 
left dead upon the battle-fleld (April li)^ iksA «v\si c»l^\!^05xS& '^'S^ 
marked by an obelisk at the parting ot \k© \wo ^eaX. \xat?^'^'^''^^* 
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But hii empty title of ** King^Malcer ** fomiB In the page of histoid 
a moze enduring monnm^it of the wwihleflniefB of power, wealth, 
talent, and &Tonr, when not steadily applied to the one object of 
the public good. 

On the same day queen Margaret and her son landed at Wey- 
mouth with a small French force, and soon gathered an army in 
the west Edward hastened to meet her on the &tal field <A 
Tewkesbury (Hay 4), where the Lancastrians lost their last battle 
and the life of their young prince, who was foully murdered after 
the fight He was taken prisoner in the battle and brought before 
the king, who, with an insulting manner, asked him how he dared 
invade his dominions. Frijice Edward, a noble youth of eighteen, 
replied, "To recover my &ther^s kingdom and heritage." The 
savage victor, stung by his boldness, struck him on the &oe witti 
his gauntlet, and the dukes of Clarenoe and Gloucester despatched 
him with their daggers. Queen Margaret was also taken prisoner 
in a convent near the battle-field, and was conveyed to the Tower 
of London. In the same fortress Henry YL was shortly afterwaids 
found dead ; and his body was exposed in St. Paul's on the day 
after Edward's entry into London, May 22, 1471. It is probable 
that he was murdered, but there is no reason for fixing the guilt oq 
Gloucester rather than on the king. He was venerated by the 
Lancastrians as a martyr, and it was even proposed to canonize him ; 
but the pope, as lord Bacon suggests, thought that "a distance 
should be kept between innocents and saints." 

The direct line of Lancaster in the nude branch was now extinct 
and its adherents were dispersed and attainted. Some few were 
pardoned : among them Dr. Morton, afterwards the powerfol bishop 
of Ely, and the great lawyer sir John Fortescue. Edward seemed 
free to indulge his tastes for voluptuous pleasure and splendid 
pageantry. But his court was disturbed by quarrels between his 
brothers Clarence and Gloucester for the inheritance of the earl of 
Warwick, which they at length divided ; Gloucester marrying Anne, 
the younger daughter of Warwick. 

In 1475 Edward invaded France, relying on the aid of his 
brother-in-law Charles of Burgundy ; but the duke kept aloof, and 
Louis XI., in a personal interview at Pecquigui, near Amiens, 
bought over Edward with 76,000 crowns and a promise of 50,000 
annually, besides paying 50,000 more for the ransom of queen 
Margaret. That noble-spirited but unhappy princess died in 1482. 

The rest of Edward's reign was spent in the indolence of a worn- 
out voluptuary, relieved only by the cruelty which is so often 
combined with selfish pleasure The most conspicuous, among 
muDjr victims, was the king's cwu brother, the duke of Clarenoe' 
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Edward had never quite forgiven his alliance with Margaret and 
the Nevilles. He had quarrelled with Gloucester, and he had 
offended the queen. They resolved on his destruction. First, 
two of his Mends were executed on absurd charges of witchcraft 
and treason; and Clarence's open indignation at their death was 
construed into a threat against the king. Edward appeared in 
person against him before the peers, who readily condemned him ; 
and, ten days later, he was found deady like Richard II. and Henry 
VI., in the Tower, Feb. 18, 1478. The popular rumour, that he wag 
drowned in a butt of malmsey, is a significant satire on the horrid 
muLture of pleasure and cruelty which characterised the reign o» 
Edward. 

In 1480 a war broke out with Scotland. That kingdom had been 
a prey to disorder ever since the captivity of James I. Restored by 
the policy of the duke of Bedford in 1424, James had been killed 
by a conspiracy of his nobles in 1436. His successor, James U., 
had ended a reign which was almost a constant civil war, by the 
bursting ot a gun at the siege of Roxburgh, then held by the 
English, 1460. His son, James HI., having abandoned himself to 
low-bom fe-vourites, on attaining his majority (1478), had imprisoned 
his brothers, the duke of Albany and the earl of Mar. Mar was put to 
death, 1479, while Albany escaped and found an aUy in England. 
Edward IV. had, in 1474, betrothed his in£Etnt daughter Cecilia to 
the infant son of James; and the stipulated instalments of the 
dowry had been paid in advance till 1478, when Edward broke off 
the treaty, preferring a more splendid alliance with the dauphin of 
France. He now renewed his claim of suzerainty over Scotland, 
which Albany admitted. The war resulted in Albany's submission 
to his brother, and in the permanent gain to England of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed (1482). 

Edward's treachery towards James was retorted upon himself by 
Louis XI., who, in 1483, broke off the marriage contract between 
the dauphin and the princess Cecilia. While preparing to avenge 
the insult, Edward was seized with an illness, the &uit of his 
excesses, and died on the 9th of April, 1483, in the 42nd year of 
his age. He was buried beneath the newly-erected chapel of 
St. George, at Windsor, in which royal sepulchre the remains of 
Henry VL were afterwards interred : 

" And blended lie the oppressor and th' opprest." 

His vices have been already noticed. They were associated with 
a freedom of manner which gamed him popularity, and they did 
not destroy, at least till late in his rei^, \)[i<b «ii<&T^ viA ^ssox^.^^ 
by which he won and kept his CEOwn, 
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Edwabd Y. (April 9 to Juno 22, 1483), the fourth child, but 
eldest aon, of Edw«id IV., was bean in the sanctuary at West- 
minBter, during his &fher*B brief exile, Kgy. i, 1470. He was, 
therefore, in his 13th year when he succeeded to the crown. He 
kept a court, as prince of Wales, at Ludlow, under the care of his 
ande the eari of Bivers. Bichard duke of Gloucester, whom the 
late king had named regent, was at York, whence he marched 
to oppose the pretensions of the queen-mother to the regency. At 
Stony Stratford (April 30) he fell in with the king, who was on 
his way to London, attended by lord Biyers and other relatives and 
partisans of the Woodvilles, whom he seized and sent prisoners to 
the north, while he condncted Edward to London and lodged him 
in the Tower, May 4. There the king was soon joined by his 
brother the duke of York, whom the queen-mother reluctantly gave 
up &om her sanctuary at Westminster. Bichard was appointed 
protector by a great council of prelates, nobles, and citizens ; and 
he at once began to prepare for his own usurpation. Of his former 
Mends, lord Hastings alone refused to lend himself to the plot. 
Shakspere has immortalized the strange scene, first related by 
sir Thomas More, who received it from bishop Morton, an eye- 
witness, how Bichard, with affected rage, at the council-board 
charged lord Hastings with plotting against his life by sorcery, in 
conjunction with Jane Shore, the mistress of the late king; and 
how Hastings was dragged out into the courtyard of the Tower, 
where his head was struck off upon a log of wood, June 13. A 
few days afterwards lord Bivers and his fellow-prisoners were exe- 
cuted at Pontofract. 

On Sunday, June 22nd, Dr. Ealph Shaw, brother of the lord 
mayor, proclaimed, in a sermon at Paul's Cross, the protector's title 
to the crown, on the ground that Edward IV. was already married 
when he espoused Elizabeth Woodville, whose children were there- 
fore illegitimate; and this very day, which had been fixed for 
the king's coronation, is named in the records as that of his depo- 
sition. On the 26th the citizens, headed by the lord mayor and 
the duke of Buckingham, waited on Gloucester at his house of 
Baynard's Castle, with a formal offer of the crown. 

Bichard HI. (1483-1485) began his reign with a deed of blood 
which has thrown all his other atrocities into the shade — the 
murder of Edward V., and his brother the duke of York, in the 
Tower. The story related in the next reign by some of the actors 
m the deed has been doubted because the Lancastrian authorities 
always blacken the memory of their opponents, and of Bichard in 
particular, and also because it was the interest of Henry YJL to 
make out a tale which shonid dispiovQ \iVifi ^rteitA^vions of Perkin 
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Warbeck. But these objections are too vagae ; and the oomraon 
stoiy was confirmed, in 1674, by the discovery of the bones of two 
youths under a staircase in the White or " Bloody " Tower. These 
were interred in Westminster Abbey, by order of Charles IL, as the 
remains of the murdered princes. 

The whole character of Richard and his government has likewise 
been the subject of warm controversy. Those who exalt him into 
a wise and beneficent ruler are probably infiuenced chiefly by a 
natural reaction against the popular picture of the cruel monster 
** Crookback," deformed alike in body, mind, and soul. The feet 
seems to be that his person was somewhat insignificant, and one 
shoulder was slightly raised above the other. He shared the 
impetuous courage of his brother, as well as his cruel temper and 
unscrupulous ambition, unrelieved, however, by his gaiety. He 
adhered steadily to Edward, and served with distinction in the 
civil wars and in the war with Scotland as Warden of the Marches. 
He shared with the Jiobility and the people in general in jealousy 
of the Woodvilles, who are known to have planned his exclusion 
&om aU power. 

Ascending the throne in the 33rd year of his age, he enacted in 
his only parliament, 1484, various laws for the better administration 
of justice and the protection of commerce, laws among the best of 
those made«by the Plantagenets. But his energies were demanded 
by the schemes of the Lancastrians, who had remained safe abroad 
during the reign of Edward. They had now found a leader in Henby 
EABL OP Richmond, the son of Edmund Tudor (son of Catherine, 
the queen of Henry V., by her second husband sir Owen Tudor) 
and of Margaret, the great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, by his 
irregular, but afterwards legitimatised, marriage with Catherine 
Swynford.* 

Richmond was also supported by the party of queen Elizabeth, 
who had the death of her sons and brother to avenge; and the 
politic Morton, bishop of Ely, devised a happy plan for recon- 
ciling the houses of York and Lancaster by proposing a marriage 
between Richmond and the princess Elizabeth of York, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. Morton also won ov^r the duke of Buck- 

* The Beaufort family, who were the Issue of John of tiaunt by Catherine 
Swynford, were legitimated by letters patent of Richard II. (Feb. 9. 1397), and 
also by Act of Parliament, and by a Papal decree. But Henry LV.,\n confirming 
the letters patent of Richard II. (Feb. 10, 1407), added of his own authority the 
restriction, "excepta dignitate regalL" These words — the important bearing of 
which on Henry Vll.'s title is obvious— ai^ inserted as an interlineation on the 
Patent Roll (20 Ric. II. p. 2 : see ' Aniials of England,' vol. ii. p. 3). 

For the genealogy of the Beauforts and other descendants of luiward JIL, ivbose 
names occur in the History, see Table K 
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inglMiii, who had mainljamtribated to place Bichaid on the throne, 
while tiie queen dowager secietLj obtained money in the city and 
sent it over to Biohmoad in Brittanj. 

In 1483 Bnokingham laised the standard of revolt in Wales ; but 
a flood of the Seyem oheoked his progress, his troops deserted him, 
and he ivas taken prisoner and ezeonted at Salisbmy, Nov. 1, 
while Biehmond was driven back by a sfanrn from the coast of 
Dorset After the death of Richard's qneen and his only son, in 
the following year, he is said to have proposed to many the princess 
Elizabeth himself, and to have obtained the consent of the queen 
dowager ; bat he publicly denied having formed the scheme. Bieh- 
mond, upon hearing the report, resolved on a new attempt He 
sailed from Harfleur on the 1st of August, landed at Milford Haven 
on the 7th, and advanced through Wales into Staffordshire, gaining 
partisans; while Bichaid drew to a head at Nottingham. At length 
the two aimies met at MABKBT-BoewoBTE, near Leicester, Aug. 22, 
1485. Biehmond had 6000 men, and Bichard tvdce as many; 
but the balance was restored by a force of 7000 under the constable, 
lord Stanley, who held aloof till the crisis of the battle, and then 
decided the victory by taking part with Biehmond. Bichaid was 
slain, fighting with the courage of despair, and seeking to encounter 
Biehmond hand to hand. His body, thrown like a pack across 
a horse, was carried into Leicester amidst the insults ef the popu- 
lace, and buried in the church of the Grey Friars (Aug. 25). His 
successor honoured him with a mean tomb, which was rifled at the 
suppression of the monastery, and his stone coffin is said to have 
been long used as the horse-trough of an inn. 

This ended the house of York, and with it the dynasty of the 
Plantagenets, during whose rule of 330 years England had become, 
in all essential points, the land of constitutional liberty and one 
of the first powers of the world in arms and commerce, arts and 
literature. No small advance was made even under the house of 
York. One most interesting feature of the legislation of these 24 
years is seen in the careful enactments for reg^ilating commerce, 
though on false principles which have only been abandoned in the 
present generation. In finance Edward lY. introduced the forced 
gifts strangely called benevolsneest which a parliament of Bichard 
declared ille^d. The short and troubled reign of Bichard III. was 
marked by many important enactments and administrative improve- 
ments ; and his are the first statutes couched in the English lang^uage 
and embodied in a printed form. 

Indeed, the great glory of the age was the introduction of printing 

^Oo Migland by William Caxton, under the patronage of the lord 

Hiven who was ezeeuted by Bichaid lU. Botn at London, about 
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1412, Oaxton, in liis intercourse with the continent as a merchant, 
learned the art of printing, which had been invented in Germany 
about 1450, and adopted it as his calling. He set up his press in 
the Almonry at Westminster, in 1477, and died probably in 1492. 
He issued about sixty-four works, nearly all in English, the last of 
which bears date in 1490. 



List of the Battles in the Wabs of the Boses. 

The more decisive battles are distinguished by svwU capitals. 



Date. 



1455. 
May 22 

1459. 
Sept 23 

Oct. 13 

1460. 
July 10 

Dec. 31 

1461. 
Feb. 2 



Feb. lY 



Feb. 28 
Mar. 29 

1464. 
Apr. 25 



May 15 

1466. 
July 

1470. 
Oct. 3,6 

1471. 
Apr. 14 

May 4 



14S5. 
Aug. 22 



Place. 



VicroBS. 



St. Albaks (first) . 



OOMHANDEB. 



York . . . Richard of York. 
Henry VI. taken prisoner. 



BUtrekealht in Staffordshire | York . . . | Earl of Salisbury. 
(Fought to Join duke of York at Ludlow.) 

Ludlow I Lancaster . I Henry VI. 

No real battle : York, deserted, disbands his army. 

NoBTHAMPTOK .... I Tork . . . | Warwick and Edward. 

Henry VI. again taken prisoner. 
Wakefield . . . . | Lancaster . \ Queon Margaret 

Death of Richard duke of York, and his son the earl of Rutland. 



I York , 



Edward duke of York. 



MOBTIM EB'S CBOBRt 

in Herefordshire. I 

Sir Jasper fudor taken and beheaded. 
St. Albans (second), I Lancaster . I Queoi Margaret 

or Baijiard*s Heath. \ \ 

Total but temporary defeat of Warwick. 
Edward enters London, and bt-comes king as Edwabd IV. (March 3). 
TowTON (near York) . . | York . . . | Edward IV. 

Warwick and Margaret (with Henry VI.) defeated. 

HedgtXey Moor, in North- | York . . . | Lord Montacute, brother of 
umbsrlfoid. Warwick. 

Queen Margaret defeated. 

Hexhah I York . . | Ix)rd Montacute. 

Henry VL and Margaret defeated, and become fugitives. 

Henry VI. taken prisoner in Lancashire, brought to London, and imnri- 

soncd in the Tower. 
ReboUion of Warwick and Clarence. 
Flight of Kdward IV., and restoration of Henry VL 
Rcturu of Edward iV., who lands at Kavenspur, March 14. 

Babnet I York ... I Edward IV. 

Queen Margar^ and Warwick defeated. DMJth of Warwick. 
TEWKEbBUKY . , . . | ForA; ... I Edward IV. 
Queen Margaret taken prisoner, an4 her son. Edward, Prince of Wales, 

murdered. 



Lancaster . Henry earl of .Richmond, 
crowned on the field as 
Hekky vn. 
(Death of Richabo Il'I., and final defeat of the White Rose.) 



BoswoRTH Field, in Leices- 
tershire. 



Ekg. 







CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOUSE Of TUDOB. HENRY VII. A.D. 1485-1509. 

Wb have now reached nno of tho fp'oat epm-ha or tiiming-pointfi ii 
the Lubiry. not oolj of Enj-lunJ, liut of Kunipe un<l tho world 
Tho moat nahuni division betwoon tlio JIiddi.k Aces and Modbbi 
HlBTORY ia ut this point The Uikiiig of CoriBtuiiliiioiilo liy thi 
Turks, in 14S3. hiut destroyed tlio List romnunt of tho llunuu 
empire in tiie East, at ttie very tiiDo nhcn tho ttiuiloi inatitutiun 
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which had Bucceeded it in the West were themselves giving way 
before the growth of commerce and knowledge, and the gigantic 
power of the press. The supremacy of the great nobles, impaired 
by their own quarrels, had begun to yield, on the one side, to the 
authority of the crown, and on the other to the increasing wealth 
and independence of the people, especially as banded together in 
the towns. This change led to the substitution of great military 
sovereignties for the limited monarchies of the middle ages in most 
of the states of Europe, and indeed to some degree in England. 
The havoc made among the nobility by the Wars of the Koses had 
left a void in the plan of the state, of which the high-spirited and 
crafty Tudors were only too ready to step in and take possession ; 
and much of the peculiar character of the history of England, during 
the next two centuries (1485-1688), results from the efforts of the 
haughty princes and their feebler imitators, the Stuarts, to assert 
a prerogative which the Plantagenets never claimed. But these 
efforts were counterbalanced, and in the end overmastered, by the 
popular element, which was less powerful on the Continent, and 
which had gained full expression in the privileges of parliament 
The final triumph of the people was even advanced by the very 
cause which at first threw power into the hands of the crown, the 
weakening of the nobility, who found themselves diiven to seek a 
solid basis for the dignity of their order in the favour of the people. 
A change of vast importance also was effected in the relations of 
the European states to one another, by those wars and treaties which 
gradually laid the foundation of the system of international law and 
** balance of power," which strikingly distinguishes modem Europe 
&om the states of the middle ages. 

The reign of Henry VII. was a period of transition, during which 
these great changes began to have fuU play ; otherwise its events 
are of little interest. 

Henby Tmx)B, earl of Richmond, was in his thirtieth year when 
sir William Stanley placed on his head the crown which Richard 
had worn on the field of Bosworth, and the army saluted him aa 
king Henby VII. So weak was his title that he hesitated whether 
to base it on his descent from John of Gaunt, or on his proposed 
marriage with Elizabeth of York, or simply on the right of con 
quest At a later period he brought all these shreds of a title to 
eke out each other, but for the present he was content to be king 
de f<icto. Parliament settled the crown on his heirs "and none 
other" (Nov. 7, 1485), before his marriage with Elizabeth, which 
took place on Jan. 18, 1486. In consenting to this union, Henry 
took pains to have it known that he in no degree recQ^i:\isRf&^^^<^ 
title of the house of York. In heotl axk!\ ^TA\y;^\>\v^ ^^s^ vw^^est.^'t^ 
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Lanoastrian ; and thionghont his reign he made the Yorkists suffer 
from the bitter hatred with which his heart had been hardened in a 
long youth of adversity and exile. 

He began by removing to the Tower Edward Plantagenet, earl 
of Warwick, the son of George duke of Clarence, and the heir to 
the pretensions of Bicbard duke of York ; and he confiscated a large 
portion of the property of the Yorkists by revoking all grants made 
from the crown since 1454-5, and by the attainder of the richest of 
the party. Insurrections soon began. The first, in the north, 
under lord Level, was easily suppressed (1486) ; but there were two 
quarters from which more serious dangers threatened. The English 
settlers, or English Pale, who still held their ground against the 
Celts in Ireland, remembered the &vour which Richard of York 
had won from them in his lieutenancy; and in Burgundy the 
duchess-dowager Margaret, sister of Edward lY., made it her chief 
object to disturb what she regarded as Heniy's usurpation. 

Pretenders were set up to personate princes of the house of York. 
The first of these was Lambert Sirnnd, a clever boy of about fifteen, 
son of a baker (or joiner) at Oxford, who was tutored for his part by 
an Oxford priest named Bichard Simon. Giving himself 6ut to be 
Edward earl of Warwick, who was then a prisoner in the ■'Tbwer, he 
was readily received in Ireland by the deputy, Fitzgerald' iearl of 
Kildare, and proclaimed, with the common consent of the people, 
as king Edward VI. In England, Henry exposed the imposture by 
the public exhibition of the true earl of Warwick ; while he im- 
prisoned the queen-dowager in a nunnery, and forfeited her lands 
and revenues. 

Meanwhile Simnel landed in Lancashire with a force of 2000 
Germans, supplied by the duchess of Burgundy, under the earl of 
Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, 
eldest sister of Edward IV., whom Richard III. had named his heir, 
and in wliose favour tlie whole plot seems to have been made. They 
were utterly defeated by Henry at Stoko-upon-Trent, near Newark, 
Lincoln falling in the battle, and Simnel and his tutor Simon being 
tiken prisoners (June 16, 1487). These mere tools were treated by 
Henry with contemptuous clemency. Simon was imprisoned ; and 
Simnel was made a scullion in the king's kitchen, and afterwards a 
falconer. The insurrection formed the pretext for vast exactions ol 
money from the Yorkists; while the king permitted the long- 
delayed coronation of queen Elizabeth, whom he habitually treated 
with cold neglect (Nov. 25, 1487). 

Though his policy was averse to foreign war, Henry became en- 

tangled in an alliance for the defence of the duchy of Brittany 

uffRinst Churles VIII. (1488), who, by marriage with the duchess 
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Anne, finally annexed Brittany to France ^1491). Affecting great 
indignation, Henry levied a " benevolence/* and obtained a subsidy 
&om parliament for the ever-popular object of a French war. He 
crossed over to Calais (Oct. 2, ] 492), and, by a show of investing 
Boulogne, he induced Charles to pay him 149,0002., and to promise 
him a' yearly pension : thus, as lord Bacon says, *' making profit 
upon his subjects for the war, and upon his enemies for the peace." 
. By this treaty Heiury also obtained the removal from France of 
a second pretender more formidable than Simnel — one, respecting 
whose claims doubts are entertained even to the present day. While 
the king was preparing for the war with France, a report was spread 
that Bichard duke of York, the younger of the two sons of Edward 
lY ., whose fskib was then a mystery, had escaped from the Tower, 
and had been concealed for some years in France and Portugal A 
youth pretending to be this personage had landed in Ireland, where 
he was received by the late mayor of Cork and other gentlemen 
(1492) ; thence he was invited to France by Charles VIH., who now 
dismissed him, but refused to give him up to Henry. Betiring to 
Flanders, he was recognised by Margaret of York, duchess dowager 
of Burgundy, as her nephew and the true "White Bose of York" 
(1493). A letter is still extant, written from Dendermonde to 
Isabella queen of Spain (Aug. 25, 1498), in which "Bichard 
FLantagenet,** as he signs himself^ relates his own story of his early 
life. He professes to have been placed in safety by a lord who had 
been commissioned to destroy him, but he makes no allusion to the 
&te of Edward y. ; nor have the believers in him ever explained how 
the one brother's death could be reconciled with the other's preserva- 
tion. If the story of the murder of the young princes in the Tower 
was true, the pretender could not be Bichard duke of York ; if false, 
there was no room for his claim till his brother was accounted for. 

The Yorkists, who were in constant communication with Flanders, 
gave out in England that their envoys had exan\ined, and were 
satisfied with, the claims of the young man; and the people in 
general were in suspense. Henry met the danger both with counsel 
and energy. The murder of the yoimg princes in the Tower was 
proved by the evidence of two actors in the deed, named Dighton 
and Forrest, who were however let go unpunished ; and the envoys 
of Henry declared at foreign courts the universal belief that the 
daim of Bichard was an imposture, and that he was ascertained to 
be a native of Toumay named Pierce Oshedk, or, by a corrupted pro- 
nunciation, Perkin Warbeck. At the same time he bribed sir 
Thomas Clifford, one of the Yorkist envoys to Flanders, on whose 
evidence several gentlemen were executed in 1494. On the 7th of 
January, 1495, Clifford impeached ux Y(VV!^^assi ^W^^^ ^^t£^^^^ 
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saTed Homy*! life and downed him on Hie field of BoBworth, but 
whoie head wtm now etniok off on Tower-hill, and hia enonnona 
wealth swept into the king^a cotH&n (Feb. 16).* 

The treaoheryof Oliflbid and the fete of Stanley filled theToikiatB 
with diatrnat and dismay. In Ireland, too, their inflnenoe waa de- 
stroyed by tiie new deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, whoae laws, em- 
bodied in the StoMe of Droffiuda (1495), formed the basis of the 
whole Irish government till the Union. Its most important pro- 
Tision was, that no bilL conld be introdnoed into the Irish parlia- 
ment till it had first reoeiTed the n^yproTsl of the English cooncil. 
When, therefere, the pretender was expelled from Buignndy, in 
consequence of a tready in 1496, he met with no sacoess in Ireland, 
and took refhge in Scotland with James lY., who gave him the lady 
Oatherine Cknrdon in manriage ; bat When James made an inoorsion 
with him into England, the people rose against the inyader. Hent/a 
leyy of a safaddy to repiesa mth invasions led to an insnnectlon in 
Oomwall ; and an armed force marched towards Ixmdota, bnt were 
defeated on Blackheath (June 22, 1497). In the autumn the pre- 
tender appeared in Cbmwall, having lost his asylum in Scotland in 
consequence of a truce between James and Henry. . Landing at 
Whitsand, near Penaance (Sept. 7), he unfurled his banner as king 
Richard IV., seized on St. Michael's Mount, where he left his wife, 
and marched against Exeter. Failing to take that city, and losing 
courage at the approach of the king s army, he took sanctuary at 
Beaulieu, in the New Forest (Sept. 21). Thence he came forth, 
under a promiaB of his life; was 'brought to the king at Taunton, 
and sent to London, where he lived in a sort of honourable captivity. 
He escaped in June, 1498 ; and, being pursued, took sanctuary at 
Shene (Bichmond), but at last made a public confession of his im- 
posture, and was committed to the Tower. There he formed a 
mysterious intrigue with his fellow-prisoner, Edward earl of War- 
wick, to effect their escape, for which both prisoners were con- 
demned to death. Perkin Warbeck was hanged at Tybuni, Nov. 23, 
and Warwick was beheaded in the Tower, Nov. 28. 

This judicial murder of a helpless prince, whose imprisonment of 
fourteen years, from his earliest childhood, had made him a mere 
idiot, becomes doubly odious when its true motive is understood. 
Henry had long been negociating the marriage of his eldest son, 
prince Arthur, to Catherine, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain ; and Ferdinand, a prince as astute as himself, had written 
to the king that " he saw no assurance of his succession as long as 
the earl of Warwick lived." The marriage was at length com- 

* Sir William Stanley most not be coafounded with his brother, lord Stanley, 
«r^0 had married Henry's mother, the ooxinlen ot 'Bli^iuxtfnvdL. 
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pleted (Nov. 14, 1501); but prince Arthur died in the following 
April ; and Henry, unwilling to repay the dowry, or to weaken his 
alliance with Spain, obtained a dispensation from pope Julius II. to 
contract the young widow to his second son, afterwards Henry YIII. 
IVhen, at a later period, Catherine heard of Henry VIII.'s resolution 
to diyoioe her, she said that ** it was a judgment of God, for her 
first mairiage was made in blood,'* meaning that of Warwick. 

At the same time (1502) the king contracted his daughter Mar- 
garet to James IV. of Scotland ; and from this marriage, which was 
celebrated Aug. 8, 1503, sprung the royal houses of Stuart and 
Brunswick (see the Genealogical TablesV The queen Elizabeth 
(Ued in 1503. 

The long struggle of Henry to maintain his title was at length con- 
cluded by his disposal of Edmund de la Pole (the surviving grand- 
son of George duke of Clarence), whom he had created earl of Suffolk, 
and who fled to Flanders in 1502. In 1506, Henry extorted from 
the archduke Philip the Fair, whom a storm had compelled to put 
in at Weymouth, the surrender of Suffolk, on the promise of his life. 
Henry kept the promise while he lived, but made the breach of it 
one of his dying injunctions to his successor. Suffolk's fate was 
kept in suspense for four years ; but at length he was executed in 
1513, without the shadow of any other reason, except to cut off the 
last male of the line of the Plantagenets. 

The last years of Henry's life were devoted to his ruling passion 
of avarice. His former ministers, cardinal Morton and sir Eeginald 
Bray, had kept his extortions within some limits ; but they were 
succeeded by two lawyers, sir'Kichard Empson and Edmund Dudley, 
whose names have been immortalised by their rapacity. Their 
chief exactions were made by straining the penal statutes to the 
utmost ; but even the parliament was subservient enough to choose 
Dudley for its speaker (1504). Henry is said to have amassed in 
the vaults of his palace at Shene the sum of 1,800,000Z., equal pro- 
bably to 16,000,000^. of our money. 

At that favourite palace, which he had built at the beautiful spot 
on the Thames since called Richmond, Henry died of consumption 
(April 25, 1509), in the 53rd year of his age and the 24th of his 
reign ; solacing, or alarming, his last hours by a superstitious devo- 
tion to that religion " which never calmed in him an angry passion, 
nor withheld him from a profitable wrong," and by "a feeble 
attempt to make amends for irreparable rapine by restoring what 
he could no longer enjoy." He was buried in the splendid chapel 
which he had added to Westminster Abbey ; and which exhibits, 
with many other odifioes of his time, the last stage of tlie perfection 
of the Perpendicular style of English architecture. 
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So long as abili^ and sacceu form tlie cliief test of merit, Henry 
VII. will be admireil as a perfect master of the art of " kingcraft" 
Id this liglit he is viewed b; hig great faJBtotian, lord Bacon, who, 
even while layiu°; bare hie avaiice and cunnin;;, dcBcribes Henr; 
VU., LouiB XI.> and Feidiuuad of Arragon. as "the trei magi of 
kir^ of those agei." But he was destitute of every unliable qaiility, 
and even tho lervices which ho rendered to bis country may be 
traced to a motive of advantage to himBcIf ; but still these services 
were great, and bis profound aagacil; and constant vigilance brought 
England safe out of the confusion and almost ruin of tlie civil wats. 

In this rcigii constitutional liberty was rather restricted than en- 
larged : and, amidst an increased severitf in administering the law, 
and sometimes straining it to suit the purposes of tlie court, we 
light upon an institution, the very name of which has since become 
justly hateful — the Star-chamher. so called from the decorationa of 
the room in the palace of Westminster ia which it met. This court 
is mentioned under Edward III,, but it was revived and reorganized 
by Henry, for the punisliment of offences against the state, more 
speedily and secretly than by tho usual process of law The lega 
lation of aeighti and mea»aTe$ was an object of Hcnr) s personal 
attention. The parliament woe still occDp ed with the supposed 
interests of commerce : and the treaty will Buig ndv call d tl e 
Great Jiiiercouree, greatly fuc'il tated tl e Mmm n. i] relat ons ul 
England with the chief seats of cent nental trade 

This reign ehares the glory of the d sco ery of t] N w WotI I 
Deprived by a mere accident of the bono rofben^ the patron of 
Columbus Henry ^voured, though on the limited SLal ' d tated by 
I s avarice tl e enterprise of Sebostuin Cabot, a ^ et an settled at 
Bristol wlio m 1498 discovered Nento llu d and coast "d along 
the ma nlund of America as f r as Flor da In Lngla 1 as on the 
Cont u t, the 15th century clos d n th the prom se uf tho mighty 
e cuts »h I s gnal zed the follon ng a e 





CHAPTER XTI. 

TBB HOUSE OF TUDOB — amtinued. 

HENBT Tin. PEEIOD L To the/all of Wolsey. A.J>. 1509-1530. 

The new age referred to at ILe close of the last chapter eeemed to 
hv almost personified in the joung king who non Bucceeded to 
on inheritance which was at length undiapnteA The death of 
Henr; VIL was felt as a relief by aU his eubjects, and the accession 
of his son was hailed with nniyenal joy. Keuniting in his pereon 
the lines of I^ncaster and York, he was believed capable of adorn- 
ing bis title with ayery princely virtue. 
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HnmT, ttie teoond toii of Henij VIL and Elisabeth of Toilc, was 
bojm at Greenwich on fiie S8th of June, 1481. On the death of 
his elder brother Arfiiiif, In 160S, he ivas onated prince of Wales 
and betrothed to his brother's widow, Oatherine <^ Azragon, whom 
he married Jime 7, 1509, having snooeeded to the throne on April 
22nd. The king and quemi were crowned at Westminster on June 
24th, Ato days befine i£» oompletion of Henry's 18th year. 

His fine person, ftank and open coantenanoe^ yoathM spirit, and 
proficiency both in martial ezeroises and in nnudo and other 
elegant aoeomplishmtmt^ at once commanded the affiaction of his 
peoide, who ooold not yet see the dangers which Inrked beneath 
his hasty and impetuous temper. In addition to his outward aooom- 
plishmenti^ he had reo^Ted aa education £Eur above that of princes 
in much later times. Having been at first destined by his fkther 
to aspire to the papal tlaa, he was well vened, ilot only in polite 
learnings but Ih the abatmser stodies of theology, and he was dili- 
gent in the eBeroises of devotion. 

IBQs first aot was to prodaim sedreas to all who had been injured 
by the enibrooDient of obsolete statutes in the late reign, and he 
gave inoof of his slnostity by tiie imprisonment of Etaipson and 
Dudley, who were aftarwaids Ibood guilty of high treason, and 
executed on Tower Hill, Aug. 18, 1518. The treasures which liis 
&ther had amassed were employed in maintaining a splendid court, 
with a succession of pageants and banquets, and of tournaments in 
which the king was conspicuous among the best lances. His first 
parliament granted him also a subsidy of ** tonnage and poundage *' 
on certain exports and imports. 

His chief ministers were Thomas Howard^ eaii of Surrey (after- 
wards duke of Norfolk), the treasurer, and Fox, bishop of Win- 
chester, secretary and privy seaL While the former planned and 
shared the pleasures of his royal master the latter bore the labour 
of administration, in which also the king took part with his charac- 
teristic energy. 

But among the subordinate officers of the court was one destined 
soon to eclipse all the rest. Thokas Wolsey was bom in 1471 at 
Ipswich, where his father, **an honest poor man," acquired a com- 
petence in trade ; but his having been a butcher is doubtful. The 
son was educated at Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts as early as his fifteenth year, and hence 
was called the **Boy Bachelor." By the interest of powerful 
patrons he became parson of Lymington in 1500, and one of the 
royal chaplains in 1505. Henry VII. sent him as a confidential 
messenger to the emperor Maximilian, whose daughter the king 
propoeed to marry after the death of queen Elisabeth, 1507 ; ami 
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Wolsey's q>eed and address in this mission procured him the 
deanery of Lincoln (Feb. 2, 1508). At the accession of Henry YIII. 
we find him royal almoner, a post which gave him free access to the 
king, whose pleasures he shared with a complaisance scarcely clerical 
By his own skill as a courtier, and the influence of his patron, bishop 
Fox, who saw in him an invaluable supporter, he obtained a seat 
at the council, and was made canon of Windsor and registrar of the 
order of the Garter (1510), prebendary of York (1511), and dean of 
York and abbot of St Albans (1512) ; and he now became the most 
confidential adviser of the king. 

•After two years of peace and pleasure, the young king found a 
wider field for his aotiviiy and ambition. Europe was convulsed by 
the conflicts of the powerful and able sovereigns, the emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XIL of France, and Ferdinand of Arragon, who, 
by his union with Isabella of Castile, and by the conquest of 
Granada from the Moors, had founded the Spanish monarchy; 
while the sagacious and warlike pontiff^ Julius II., threw his weight 
into which scale he pleased. Louis XIL, succeeding Charles YIII. 
in 1498, had carried on his schemes in Italy, and conquered the 
duchy of Milan ; while his attempt on Naples had resulted in adding 
that kingdom to. the dominions of Ferdinand. In 1508, Louis 
formed, with Maximilian, Ferdinand, and the pope, the League of 
Gambrai against Venice, and stripped her of her possessions in Lom- 
bardy. But now pope Julius changed sides, and formed ** the Holy 
League " against France, with Ferdinand, Maximilian, the Venetians, 
and the Swiss (Oct 9, 1511) ; and into this league Henry VIIL was 
drawn by the pope, who held out to him the hope of obtaining the 
title ofMoit Christian King, which had hitherto belonged to the crown 
of France. The decision was not taken without a grave debate in 
the council, where sage advisers already indicated the true policy 
of England, to abstain from continental wars and to seek for power 
on the sea. Henry obtained from parliament a subsidy of two tenths 
and two fifteenths, and declared war against France (June 3, 1512). 
No honour was gained in this campaign. A small force which Henry 
sent to Spain, by the advice of Ferdinand, in the hope of recovering 
Guienne, was kept inactive while Ferdinand overran Navarre, and 
the army returned greatly weakened by disease (Dec.). Mean- 
while the admiral, sir Edward Howard, wasted the French coasts, 
and fought an action off Brest, which was claimed as a victory, 
though the BegeiU, the largest ship in the English navy, was burnt 
(Aug. 12, 1512). To replace her, the king built the largest ship 
yet known, the Henri Qrcuie Dieu ; but he lost the gallant admiral, 
sir Edward Howard, in a new attack on Brest, April 25, 1513. 
The two nations oontinned to make incondoiui q^ ^ms^Vv ^^<^% 
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■horat* tad Ihe tmportiiiee whkdi ntml mirfioe now began to 
aoqaixe ii atteted hj an act of pailiament» ordering fortificationB to 
be bnitt akog the ooaat between nymonth and Land's End (1512). 

The death of pope Jnlina ]X,who waa snooeeded by the zenowned 
Lao X. (Feb. 1518), hnke np the leagne against Fiance; but 
Heniy, biiining to arenge Ma dtagiaees, made a new treaty with 
the emperor Maiimilfan, and, ofoaiifaig to Palais in person (July 80, 
1518), he joined his ally at Teioaanne (Ang. 12). Henry's gorgeoos 
display of doth of gold and trappings contrasted strikingly with the 
plfldn simplioiiy of the veteran Maxlmjh'an, who hnmonred the 
yocmg king by senring under the cross of 8t George, ^Me he 
eally directed the oanqpaign. The English and French oayalryen- 
coontered on the I4i^ near GKnnegate, where the latter were seized 
with a panics which gate the yiotQiy the name of the BatUe (if Ihe 
;^piin (Ang. 16). Satisfied, for the preeent, with this first tasto of 
martial f^oiy, Henry only used his army of 50,000 men in tsking 
Texooanne (Ang. 22) and Toomay (8^ 29), the latter of whidi 
towns gave a newbiahopiio toWdsey ; and he retained to TBngiffMi, 
Nov. 24^ 15lis. 

In the nadh a fax Henet contest had been ended by a veiy 
di£Ebrent battle. James IV. of Scotland, Heniy's brother4n4aw, 
and of a sfdrit as ardent as his own, had many causes of qnaird 
inflaming his desire to strike a blow against an hereditary, enemy. 
He made a league with the king of Fiance (May 22, 1512), sent 
a defiance by his herald to Henry before Terouanne ; and, against 
the advice of his best connsellois, and even thoagh he received, as 
was leported, a sapematnral warning, he crossed the Tweed with an 
aimy of 50,000 men, Aug. 22, 1513. He was encountered by the earl 
of Surrey with 26,000 men, and was slain, with the noblest of his 
chivaliy, on the &tal field of Flodden at the foot of the Cheviots, 
Sept 9. This was the greatest defeat of Scotland in the long wars 
between the two countries; and, in our own age, the victoiy of 
Elngland has been celebiated by the highest poetical genius of 
Scotland. 

In the following year peace was made both with Scotland and 
with Fiance ; and Heniy's youngest sister, Maiy, was married to 
Ix>uis XIL, Oct 9, 1514. Left a widow within three months by 
the death of Louis (Jan. 1, 1515), she secretly espoused GharleE 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, a fEivourito of Henry, who was recon- 
ciled to the match by Wolsey. From this union descended the gifted 
and unfortunate claimant of the crown, lady Jane Gbsy. (See 
genealogical toble.) 

During these transactions the mtemal government had been 
adminietered with great ability, and several important enactments 
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wett made. The old gumptaary laws were modified (1510); 
** benefit of deigy " was taken from murderers and felons (1512) ; 
the Trinity-house was established for the encouragement of navi- 
gation (1514) ; and the great controversy was renewed respecting 
the exemption of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the royal courts 
(1616). 

The year 1515 forms an epoch in the reign of Heniy VIII., both 
at home and abroad, and several new actors appear upon the 
stage. First, at home, Wolsey had now reached the plenitude of 
his power. Created bishop of Lincoln, Feb. 6, 1514, and arohbishop 
of York, Aug. 5, 1514, he now received from pope Leo X., in com- 
pliment to Henry, a cardinal's hat. Sept 11, 1515, which was soon 
followed by his appointment as papal legate, 1516. He afterwards 
received also the bishopric of Winchester. He was made chancellor 
of England on the resignation of Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dec. 1515) ; and he now entered with the king upon the path 
of arbitraiy government, no parliament being mmmoned from 1515 
to 1523. It must be remembered, too, that he was the representative 
of the principle of papal supremacy in the realm of England. 
In France, Louis XTT. was succeeded by Francis I., a young 
prince in his 21st year, resembling Henry in his gay and ardent 
spirit and in many points of character. The death of Ferdinand, 
in 1516, placed the crowns of Spain, Naples, and the Netherlands, 
and of the Spanish discoveries in the New World, on the head of 
his grandson, Charles I., who soon became the emperor Charles Y. 
So that, instead of the trio of astute old politicians, Henry YH., 
Louis XL, and Ferdinand — the **tre8 magi** of lord Bacon — the 
fiette of Europe rested on the friendships and enmities of three 
young and gifted competitors in a new and open confiict of ambi- 
tion. Charles was the youngest of the three, having been bom in 
the year 1500 ; but natiu*e had endowed him with the subtilty and 
self-command which Henry and Francis wanted. The keys of 
St. Peter were held by Leo X., a pontiff as magnificent and able 
as these kings. Above all, Martin Luther, now in bis thirty- 
third year, was already prepared — unknown to himself and the 
world — to maintain the principles before which emperor, kings, and 
pope must bow. His final breach with the papacy occurred in 1520. 

Francis I., having inaugurated his reign by the victory of 
Marignano, in which he recovered the Milanese (Sept. 13, 1515), 
sought the friendship of England through the medium of Wolsey. 
Leo X. exhorted the princes of Christendom to a general agreemenf^ 
as the basis of which a solemn league was made between Francis 
and Henry, who restored Toumay and betrothed his infant daughter 
Mary to the infant dauphin ^1518). 



IM mSTORT OF ENGLAND. Chap. XVI 

On iSaa death of Ilia eaqwrar MazimOnii, Jan. 12, 1519, tbe 
kinga of Fnmoe and Spain baoame oandidatea for liia empitt; 
i^iile Hamj aent an m:fOff Flaoeb to the oontinent, leaa with the 
Tiew of mging hia own daim, which waa aoaicely oonaiatent with 
the lawB of the enquie, than in tiie hope of eiolnding both tiie 
othen. The election fell on the kmg of Spain, who, aa the empeior 
Ohablm Y ^ added to a power little leaa than Ihat of Gharlenkagne 
in the old world ifae vaat reeooroea of the new, with a mind trained 
Ij the prooepta of MabhiaTellL To leooTer the dominiona of 
Cbazleniagne waa a natmal olject of hia ambition ; and Fianda, 
therefixre, had reaaon to lear aa well aa hate hia aacoeaafiil li^aL 
Heniy aeemed in a poaitlon to hold Ihe balance between them. 
Both coorted hia alliance; and, while Fianda prepared fw a act 
intanriew, CBiarlea landed at Hyihe, on hia voyage from Spain to 
Flanden, kept Whitnmtide with Heniy at Oanterfoniy, and gained 
ofar Wolaey by the promiae of hia influence towaida aeouiing him 
the PHtacy, a promiae which he twice broke. 

CSiaiiea tailed from Sandwich, May 81, 1520, and on the aama 
day Heniy croaaed from DoYcr to OaUuB. On the 7th of June 
Fnuoia mat him in a fleld witiiin the English teiritoiy, whioh« 
from the gorgeoua airay of the two courts, has obtained Ihe name 
of the FiM of (he OUdh of OM. An original pictnie of the scene 
is preserved at Hampton Court. The kings, who were the good- 
liest persons in either host, met on horseback, and embraced with 
the warmest professions of regard ; and the festivities were con- 
tinued till Midsummer-day. Henry then returned the visit of the 
emperor at Gravelines, and entertained him at Calais. The result 
of these interviews was seen in the following year, when Wolsey, 
while presiding over a pretended mediation at Calais between 
the emperor and the kiog of France, secretly visited Chanes at 
Bruges, and concluded an alliance against Francis (Aug. 1521). 

The same year witnessed two events of deep significance in 
connexion with Henry's future life. The first was the execution 
of Staflford duke of Buckingham, a descendant of Edward III., for 
some unguarded expressions, alleged to have been uttered by him^ 
about his title to the crown. The other was the publication of 
the kmg's book * On the Seven Sacraments,' in opposition to 
Luther, which gained for him and his successors, by a bull of 
Leo X., the title of "Defender of the Faith" {Fidei Defensor), a 
title still so prized by a Protestant people, that the florin of 1849 
had to be recoined because the letters F. D. were omitted in the 
legend. Shortly afterwards Leo X, died, and was succeeded by 
Adrian VI., a Fleming, who had been tutor to the empercr. 

In 1522 Charlea again visited England, consoled Wolsey for hia 
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diBappointment, and persuaded Henry to declare war against 
France (June). While an invading army, under the earl of Surrey, 
did little but return to Calais with great booty, Francis intrigued 
for diversions in Ireland and Scotland. In the former country the 
earl of Desmond, who was to raise the standard of York in favour 
of Bichard De la Pole, was left by Francis without the promised 
succours ; and in Scotland, Albany, regent for the infant James Y., 
was compelled by lord Dacre to make a disgraceful peace. Mean- 
while the war languished for want of money ; and, after obtaining 
a large sum by ** benevolence," Henry convened a parliament, 
after an interval of seven years since the last (April 15, 1523;. 

Before this parliament, of which the great sir Thomas Mobe 
WHS speaker, Wolsey appeared in person, demanding the enormous 
sum of 800,0002. : but they would only grant half^ and, when 
Wolsey attempted to argue with the house, they maintained the 
privilege of confining all discussion to their own members — a 
memorable protest and precedent against every attempt of the 
crown to take part in the debates, in person or by deputy. Henry 
dissolved the parliament, and governed without one for another 
seven years; and he levied in one year the subsidy which the 
parliament had made payable in four. Another fruitless invasion of 
France was made by Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, while Surrey 
advanced into Scotland and took Jedburgh, Sept. 24, 1523. 

On the same day pope Adrian VI. died, and Wolsey suffered 
another disappointment in the election of Giuglio de' Medici, 
Clement VH., a devoted partisan of Charles V. Wolsey now 
inclined to peace with France; but the defeat and captivity of 
Francis at the &tal battle of Pavia (Feb. 24, 1525) so revived 
Henry's ambition to reconquer France, that he proposed to the 
emperor a plan for a joint invasion. The sounder policy of Charles 
led hiin to restore Francis to his throne, exacting the cession of 
Burgundy, the very bait which had been offered by Henry, with 
other hard conditions (March 17, 1526). Meanwhile, on the 
empei-or's refusal to invade France, Henry had made a treaty 
witii the queen-mother 8ls regent, who engaged to pay him 
2,000,000 crowns in instalmenta, besides an annual pension ot 
100,000 more (Aug. 30, 1525). Another treaty was negociated by 
Wolsey, in 1627, by which Henry, in consideration of a payment of 
50,000 crowns, engaged to renounce for ever all pretensions to the 
crown of France. 

Events of vast moment were meanwhile ripening at home. The 
illegal attempts to raise money for the invasion of France (1525) 
liad led to open rebellion, which was pacified by the withdrawal 
of the proposed taxes. The blame was thrown on WQlBA^^^bL<:«f^ 
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<Mi>1Wi|ttti MKtliodMiaBM jbMMStm # ^length excited te 
jORloniir of Hie Mag* ae HMgr'lud kng made Mm odious to the 
ptOjBJim xl!be eOitij peaoe-oibEiiig wMeih the oaxdinal made, bj 
pmnnliiig fak master wffli iiie pi^cely leaideiioe of Hanipbm 
Osvrli oaly^ivlietled ilie king's appetite for what was left ; and Ihe 
desiie onoeJ^ to shake ^ the inflnmee of his too powerCdl 
mtfiiatei; was soon ripened hj eif^unrtaaoes which eaUed all tite 
passioos of the fchig's nataze to Ihe aid of e now poUoj. 

Heuy had heoome weaiy <^ his wife as well as of his ministec 
Oaih«ine of 8pi^ had^ gfaye temper of her nation, was six 
yeara okler>^iui ^Jdng; and all fiieir children, except the prin- 
oess Uaiy; had id^d yonng. . ^Ehe king ,pr(^essed to regard their 
deaths as e divine judgment on him finr the offence of marrying 
his brotber*a widow; hat oven he himself wonld have &lled to die- 
tii]Q;iBshihe voice. of oonseiinoe from Ihe sense of disgost, had not 
his siaq^ been qnjcksaed hy his new passion for the lady Anne 
Boleyn, ft yoimg mid bfltaiitiftd gmttewoman of the qneen's soiter 
It waein.^ kmoier of l(S27'{tibat H^iry first avowed the design af> 
divosefakg CMurine and mniying Anne Boleyn. He submitted his' 
setnples lo ilie pope, thvooi^: his se^wteoy. Knight Glement, vdio 
had been made ptkoner t^ the emperor at the taking of Borne by 
his eUy the constable Bombdn ( Jnne 7, 1527), and looked to Henry 
for his deliverance, *gaye a fieivotirable reply; bat his tone was less 
decided when he-recovered his liberty. In 1528 he gpranted a com- 
mission to the cardinals Wolsey and Oampeggio, who cited the king 
and queen before their court. May 31, 1529. Both appeared ; but 
the queen protested against her judges, and appealed to the pope 
(June 18). At the next sitting (June 21), instead of answering to 
her name, she threw herself at Henry's feet and made a pathetic 
appeal to him, after which she left the court and refused to appear 
again. The trial was protracted to June 30, when Gampeggio 
suddenly adjourned it to October 1 ; and in a few days both 
parties were cited to appear, in person or by proxy, before l^e pope 
at Borne. This step was taken through the influence of Charles Y., 
Catherine's nej^ew and protector ; but Henry threw the blame on 
Wolsey, who had been a warm supporter of the divorce, in the hope 
of marrying the king to a French princess. But other causes were 
already working his fall. Henry's was just the temper to take up 
the old quarrel of Henry XL against the supremacy of Bome, which 
had been ostentatiously represented in the person of Wolsey. On 
the very day when the cardinal opened the court of chancery foi 
a new term (Oct. 9, 1529), an indictment of prxmunire was laid 
against him in the court of King's Bench by the king's attorney, 
chargiDg bim with receiving papal bulls. On Oct. 17 the great seal 
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was taken from him and given to sir Thomas More, and he was 
ordered to retire to Esher &om his archiepiscopal palace of York 
hotise, which was seized by Henry, and became afterwards the 
palace of Whitehall. On the 18th of October the court of King's 
Bench sentenced him to imprisonment and the forfeiture of his 
goods. Henry now sent him a ring, with a consoling message 
(Nov. 2). Next day parliament met, and agreed to an address, 
charging Wolsey with many grave oflfences, which the kiug refused 
to receive ; and he afterwards showed special favour to Wolsey's 
old servant, Thomas Cromwell, who defended him in the House of 
Ck)mmons. 

Wolsey was left in possession of the archbishopric of York and of 
part of the revenues of the see of Winchester, and received a full 
pardon (Feb. 1530). He was soon ordered to reside within his 
archbishopric, where he spent his time in the observances of religion 
and hospitality. But suddenly he was arrested at Cawood on a 
new charge of treason, founded od his correspondence with the 
pope and the king of France (Nov. 2). His health broke down 
upon the journey ; and as he entered the abbey of Leicester (Nov. 
26), he said, ^ Fatlier abbot, I am come hither to leave my bones 
among you." On the second day he addressed to sir William 
Elingston, lieutenant of the Tower, the memorable words, **If I 
had served Grod as diligently as I have done the king, He would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs :" a selt-condemning 
apology ; for that only is true service to man which is based on the 
service due to God. He added words of deep and prophetic 
interest, from his knowledge of the king : ** He is a prince of royal 
courage, and hath a princely heart ; and rather than he will miss 
or want any part of his will or pleasure, he will endanger the loss 
of the one-half of his realm. I warn you ; be well assured and 
advised what ye put into his head, for ye shall never put it out 
again.*' That he served a prince of such a temper, and kept him 
from becoming what he afterwards became, has been urged as his 
best eulogy. His character has been painted by Shakespere in 
lines which no feebler hand should try to copy. The most 
aober reflections on his £Eite are those of his faithM servant and 
biographer George Cavendish : ** Here is the end and fall of pride 
and arrogancy of men exalted by fortune to dignities ; for I assure 
you, in his time, he was the haughtiest man in all his proceedings 
aUve ; having more respect to the honour of his person than he had 
to his spiritual profession, wherein should be showed all meekness, 
humility, and charity, the discussing whereof any farther I leave to 
divines.** He died the day after the scene just related, on the 29th 
of November, 1530, in the 60th year of his age. 
Enq. '^^ 




CHAPTER XVII. 



R — conlintied. 
A.D. 1529-1536. 



WoLSBx'S dying speech to air William Kingston conclnded with a 
long and earnest injunctioD to the king " that he have a vigilant 
eye to depress Ihia neu tort of Ltdheram." These words showed 
a prescience of the great religious change which was already in 
progreSB, and of whicli Wolscy hlrosclf was in part the victim. The 
very year of hia fall (1529) was that ia which the German princes 
and depntici of cities who laioured the Keformation laid before the 
diet at Speyer the ProUslalioit, which has conferred on them and 
their followers to tliia day the name of " Fbotebtaitts." 

In England the abuaea of the church were as gross as on the 
':, and the doctrines of Wicliffe had never been enUrely 
One of the earliest English leformera of this age was 
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William Tyndale, who left England in 1524, repaired to Luther 
at Wittemberg, and there translated the Gospels and Epistles into 
English. Thence he removed to Antwerp, and, in conjunction 
with other English refugees, set up a printing-press for the supply 
of copies of his Testament and of the tracts of Wicliffe and other 
early reformers. The king was warned of danger from this quarter 
in 1525. In 1526 a few thorough adherents of the principles of the 
Beformation had formed themselves into a society called **the 
Chiistian Brotherhood," chiefly with the object of disseminating 
these tracts and copies of the New Testament 

The new ideas had found their way into the University ot 
Cambridge, whence they were imported into Oxford by some 
scholars whom Wolsey himself had invited to professorships in his 
magnificent foundation of ** Cardinal's College," afterwards called 
Chiistchurch (1527). Wolsey applied himself to the rooting out 
of these heresies ; and among those cited before him appears the 
name of Hugh Latimer, who was, however, dismissed with a show 
of fayour. Others made a public recantation, and many copies of 
the obnoxious books were committed to the flames ; but as yet the 
persons of the heretics were spared, and Wolsey s mild measures 
were attended with no small appearance of success. 

Besides these genuine Protestants, who gave a hearty assent to 
the doctrines of the Beformation, there was a large party that felt 
disgust at the abuses of the church, the wealth and pomp which 
overloaded it, and the profligacy of many among the clergy. To 
. this was added so strong a jealousy of the supremacy of the pope 
within the realm, that even Wolsey declared, when Henry was cited 
to Bome in the matter of his divorce, that a king of England could 
only 'appear there at the head of his army. 

The king's own mind had been turned, as we have seen, to the 
disputed questions; and, though he strongly maintained to the 
last the chief points of Boman Catholic doctrine, he had every 
temptation to side with the Protestants in the political part of the 
controversy. The question was at length brought to an issue by 
his love for Anne Boleyn, who had a strong leaning to the reformed 
£ekith, and by the obstacles raised to his divorce through the machi- 
nations of the emperor and the pope. Still he abstained from 
precipitate measures; and, though the new council for the most 
port represented the views of the queen's friends, the highest 
officer of state, the chancellor sir Thomas More, was a stanch 
adherent to the old opinions, and a much more active persecutor 
of the Protestants than Wolsey. •* Witli Wolsey heresy was an error ; 
with More it was crime : and no sooner Lad the seals chan^d 
bands than the Smithfleld fires lecoimneiiiQ^" 
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Amidst fiieh ft state of feeling the parliament asMmbled whidi 
first established the Protestant Ohmch of England mider the supre- 
macy of the king (Nov. 3, 1529). Their first act was to draw np a 
petition, complaining of the growth of heresy, and ascribing it to 
abases in the goYemment of the church, which they laid before the 
king at great length, for ** redress, reformation, and remedy.'* In 
spite of the opposition of the prelates, headed by Fibheb bishop of 
Bochester, the great leader, with More, of the old high Catholic 
party, the chief points of the petition were embodied in enact- 
ments restraining the arbitrary powers of the bishops* conrts, and 
checking the pluralities and non-residence of the clergy. The 
session ended on Dec. 17, 1529. 

Meanwhile the temporising policy of pope Clement was urging 
Henry on to the extreme course of withdrawing the question of the 
divorce from his jurisdiction. At length a Cambridge Doctor, 
Thomas Cbanmkb, who now appears in our history at the age of 
forty, suggested an appeal to the uniYersities of Europe on the 
legality of a marriage with a deceased brother's wife. The replies 
were unfiiYOurable to Henry from those unlYcrsities of Germany 
and Italy which were under the influence of the Protestants and 
imperialists^ but foYOurable from the rest His ally, Francis, over- 
awed the universily of Paris into giving the desired answer ; and 
he himself used direct intimidation to the reluctant theologians 
of Oxford and Cambridge, telling them, under his own hand, 
that " they had better not stir up a hornet's nest " (1530). 

The replies of the universities were laid before parliament, 
March 30, 1531. They had already, in this new session, taken bolder 
measures against the clergy and the pope. An act was passed, 
including the whole body of the clergy under the penalties of 
prtemunire for their submission to Wolsey's authority as legate; 
and they were only pardoned on payment of 180,0002. At the 
same time they were made to confess, by an act of convocation, 

that THE KINO WAS THE PROTECTOR AND SIJPREME HEAD OP TITE 

CHURCH AND CLERGY OP ENGLAND, in 80 far OS is permitted by the 
law of Christ, a saving clause carried by Fisher. In the next session, 
1532, the power of levying annates^ or first-fruits on bishops' sees, 
in fieivour of the pope, was transferred to the king, and the clergy 
were commanded to disregard all spiritual censures from Rome for 
obedience to these enactments. The ecclesiastical revolution was 
completed by the consent of the convocation of the clergy to sur- 
cr^nder their legislative powers. Sir Thomas More's resignation of 
tlic great seal (May 16, 1532) proved his own honesty and the dis- 
cuumgement oi the Catholic party. 
Much ofthia year (1532") was spent m fruitless negociations with 
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the pope and emperor concerning the divorce. At length, having 
renewed his alliance with Francis I. hy a personal interview at 
Calais, Henry celebrated a private marriage with Anne Bole3rn 
(Jan. 25, 1533), who had long resided in his palace with all the 
state of a queen, and had been created marchioness of Pembroke 
in the preceding autumn. 

The parliament, which met in February, passed the * Act of 
Appeals,' forbidding appeals to Home from the ecclesiastical 
courts. In cases touching the king and royal family, the final 
appeal was to the prelates in the upper house of convocation. 
Accordingly, the convocation which met in April decided the 
questions submitted to them in Henry's favour ; and Cranmer, who 
had just succeeded Warham as archbishop of Canterbury (March 30, 
1533), held a court at Dunstable, and pronounced the king's 
marriage with Catherine null and void from the beginning, and 
that with Anne Boleyn good and lawful (May 25-28). On Satur- 
day, the 31st of May, the new queen entered London in procession, 
and on the next day she was crowned at Westminster with a 
splendour that seemed designed to gild over all that was dark and 
doubtful in the manner of her elevation. 

Amidst the acclamations of London, there was yet so strong a 
sympathy with Catherine, that Charles V., whom Henry vainly 
attempted to conciliate, cherished hopes of an insurrection. 
Catherine herself indignantly refused the title of " Princess Dow- 
ager," and made her appeal to the pope, who reversed Cranmer's 
decisioni Henry went through the form of appealing to a general 
council, but his real confidence was in his own power to defy Ibe 
pope. Ou the 7th of September his satisfiaction was crowned by 
the birth of a daughter, who, under the name of Elizabeth, was 
destined to wield, with glory and success, the power which she 
derived from the strong will of Henry. The divorced queen Cathe- 
rine died at Eimbolton, Jan. 29, 1536. 

The parliament, which met on Jan. 15, 1534, confirmed the 
divorce of Catherine and the marriage with Anne, settled the succes- 
sion on her children to the exclusion of the princess Mary, and 
made any opposition to this settlement by overt act high treason, 
and any words spoken against it misprision of treason.* 

The year 1534 is memorable for the final severance of the Church 
of England ffom that of Rome, and the entire emancipation of the 
English state &om all control by the pope ; for the two changes, 
though inseparably connected in fiact, must not be confounded. 
The price paid for the church's liberation from Borne was the 

• Tbis term, derived from the old French mexprU (contempt), was applied ta 
crimes which seemed to partake, by necessary \iifetQ;Tvo&« q\ Wi<fe Odc^x^kxrx <a»\\s7^Ms«^ 
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tnnifiare&oe of her legidatiTe powers to the BtsAe, and her sabjectioii 
to the aathority of the king as her sapreme head upon earth. This 
uhange most be oarefdlly distingnished from the adoption of the 
broader principle of liberty of oonflRsienoe — a principle implied in 
the daims of the Reformers, bat unknown to those who framed 
the reformed establishment Wicliffe, it is tme, had long since 
asserted that principle, and it was still cherished by a few obscure 
Protestants, of whom more will soon be heard. But to Heniy and 
his adTisers it was as monstrous as democracy could have been ; 
and we must not be surprised, therefore, at seeing religious per- 
secution not only continued, but urged alike against the heartier 
supporters €i the new fidth and the obstinate adherents of the old 
church polity. These persecutions varied with the king's caprice 
and the changes of his advisexs ; but, in the main, they were the 
natural oonsequence ci Henry's continuing to hold Boman Oatholic 
doebrine while he oast off the dominion of Bome. It was the gloiy 
of a far later age to give up peraecution altogether. 

The revcdution now described was effected by a series of acts of 
parliament (25 Hen. VHX. co. 19-21), depriving the clergy of the 
power — ^which they themselyes renounced in conyocation — ^to legis- 
late ermi for internal and spiritual affiurs, except in conyocation 
with the king's consent, and annulling all canons which were con- 
trary to the king's prerogatiye ;T-forbidding all payments to the papal 
see (all appeals had already been forbidden) ; — transferring the dis- 
pensing power from the pope to the archbishops, and confining it 
to things not contrary to the law of God ; — doing away with the 
confirmation by the pope of the election of bishops, and appointing 
their election to be made by a conge d'elire from the crown ; — 
exempting monasteries from episcopal visitation, and placing them 
under the visitation of the crown ; — and subjecting all who had 
recourse to Bome for bulls or other instruments to the penalties of 
pnemunire. These measures were accompanied by a solemn decla- 
ration, that it was not intended to decline or vary from the congre- 
gation of Christ's Church in any things concerning the very articles 
of the Catholic &ith of Christendom, but to preserve the peace and 
unity of the realm by seeking relief within the realm at the hand 
of the sovereign, to whom there was no superior. The future relation 
of England to the see of Bome was thus defined by the convocation 
of York, — ** that the bishop of Bome had no more power in England 
than any other bishop ;" and he is described in one of the acts as 
** the bishop of Rome, otherwise called the pope." 

These acts make repeated allusions to the king's supremacy, and 

one of tliem tfms asserts the independence of the realm, as ** recog- 

aJsing DO auperior under God, but only your Grace," and sls free 
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from all laws but " such as have been ordained within it, or hy 
sufferance of the king to the people taken hy their free liberty, at 
their own consent to be used among them, not as the laws of any 
foreign prince, potentate, or prelate/* In the following session (Nov. 
1534) these principles were made the law of the land by the cele- 
brated Act of Supremacy (26 Hen. Vin. c, 1), enacting that *• the king 
our sovereign lord, his heirs and snccesors, kings of this realm, shall 
be taken, accepted, and reputed the only supreme head in earth 
OF the Church op England called Ecclesia Anglicana," which 
title and style is to be annexed to the imperial crown of this realm, 
with power to correct all heresies and offences which may be law- 
fully reformed by any spiritual authority or jurisdiction. This was 
followed by an act prescribing anew the form of oath to be taken by 
all the king's subjects, to observe the act of succession already 
passed, and making the offeoce of opposition to the settlement, 
though only in words, or imthholding any of the king's titles, no 
longer misprision of treason only, but high treason. 

Before the passing of these final acts a violent persecution of the 
Catholic party had commenced. It was not without the provocation 
of impending danger. Already, in 1533, the king had been threat- 
ened with divine judgment by an enthusiast named Elizabeth 
Barton, "the Nun of Keut," whose pretended revelations were 
accepted by certain priests and others, and made the foundation of 
a plot in &,vour of the lady Mary, in which Fisher bishop of 
Bochester was impUcated. In March, 1534, parliament, by an act 
of attainder, condemned the maid and her chief adherents to death 
for treason, and Fisher and others to imprisonment for misprision of 
treason. Next month the news arrived that pope Clement had giv(u& 
judgment against the king's divorce and his new marriage, and had 
required his submission, under a penalty of excommunication and 
deposition, to which the imperialists were preparing to give effect 
by an invasion of England. A commission was issued to administer 
the oath to the succession. Fisher and sir Thomas More refused to 
take that oath, and were committed to the Tower. On the passing 
of the enactments above mentioned, fresh measures of severity were 
adopted, and Fisher and More were attainted of high treason. 

Towards the end of 1534, Clement VII. was succeeded by Paul III., 
a pontiff in the interest of France and disposed to an accommodation 
with England. But Henry distrusted the sincerity of his overtures, 
and he was further irritated by a rebellion which had broken out 
in Ireland. He now gave way more and more to the fierce passions 
of his nature. The penal laws were enforced alike against heretics 
and Catholics ; and while Tyndale*s Bible was burnt at Smithfield, 
and fourteen Anabaptists suffered by fti© ^J&k^A^^^^^'^'^^'^^ ^°^^ 
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six monkB of the Gharterhoiue were hanged at Tyburn for the 
treafion of denying the king's supremacy (May and June, 1535). 
Fisher and More were again summoned to submit, and again 
refused (May 7) ; and the pope chose this very juncture for making 
Fisher a cardinal Stung by this defiance, the king vowed that he 
might have the hat, but he should have no head to wear it on. 
And that head, whitened by the cares of eighty years, was meekly 
laid on the block at Tower Hill on June 22nd, 1535. 

A more illustrious and blameless victim was next brought before 
the special conmiission which had condemned Fisher. On July 1 
sir Thohas Mobe appeared before them at Westminster, tottering 
on a stick &om weakness through his long imprisonment. He ex- 
posed, with calm contempt, the false evidence of Bichard Bich, 
charging him with treasonable expressions; but as to the king's 
supremacy, he simply declared that he had never practised against 
it, but he could not consent to it. ** I will not meddle,** he said, 
** with any such matters, for I am fully determined to serve God, 
and to think upon His passion and my passage out of this world.** 
When the horrible doom of treason was passed upon him, but com- 
muted to beheading " by the king's special mercyt' — ** God forbid,** 
said be, ** that the king should show any more such mercy to any 
of my friends." Such flashes of his native wit continued to light 
up the Christian dignity of his few remaining days. The details of 
the closing scenes are preserved in the exquisite narrative of his 
daughter, Margaret Boper, who, on his return to the Tower, rushed 
through the guards and fell upon his neck. On the Gth of July 
he was brought out to execution on Tower Hill. The weak scafibld 
shook as he mounted it. •• See me safe up," he paid to sir William 
Kingston, " for my coming down I can shift for myself." Not being 
.suffered to address the people, he asked their prayers and their 
witness that he died in the faith of the holy Catholic Church, and 
a faithful servant of God and the king. When he had prayed, the 
executioner begged his forgiveness. "Friend," said More, kissing 
him, " thou art to do me the greatest benefit that I can receive. Pluck 
up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck 
is very short ; take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for 
saving of thine honesty." After laying his head on the block, he 
moved aside his beard, remarking, '• Pity that should be cut, it has 
not committed treason." And so he died. 

If the cause for which he suffered will not justify More's being called 
a martyr, his death was none the less a judicial murder ; and perhaps 
we may view it as the ** baptism of blood " by which Henry com- 
mitted himself to the crimes and cruelties of his later years. Its 
immediate effecty following upon the executions of Fisher and the 
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UnrttnauDB, vaa a atorm of mdignatioD throughout Europe, wliich 
Henry altempted in vuin to moist with an elaborate apology. The 
pope drew ap the long-threatened bull of interdict end deposition ; 
bat ite issue was suspended through the intctference of Fmocis I., 
who warned his Lolinoaa agninst attempting to deal with the crowiis 
of kjngo. One leault of this fresh quarrel with Bome was to draw 
Henry into a closer union with the German Protestants. 

Sir Thomas Cromwell, secretary of state, who bad risen to power 
Mxm after the &11 of his master Wolaey, and had l>een the ohiel 
agent in all the roeusoros of refonoation, was now appointed vicar- 
general or vicegerent of the king in ecclesiasticsl matters. He at 
once issued a oommission for a general Tisitation of the religions 
bousee, ouiversities, and other spiritual corporations of the king- 
dcm. Upon their report, eipoeing scenes of misrule and inuno- 
ralitj, over which the veil of decency must be drawn, parliament 
sappreesed (with a few exceptions) all the monasleries, to the 
number of 376. whose income was onder 200L a year, aod gave th^ 
terennee to the Mng. amounting to 32,000J. a year, besides goods, 
chattels, and plate, computed at 100,0001. more. The nniveratieft 
on the otlier band, received fresh encouragement by the remission 
^ the payment of first-iruits (March, 1.'>3C). 

By these acts the porhament. which had sat since 1529. set the 
seal to its work of reformation. It was dissolved on the 4lh of 
April, 1536. Its other cliief acts were to increase the severity of 
the criminal law. Tho new and horrible punishment of boiling to 
dtath was not only enacted, but actually ioflictod on poisoners, and 
vagabonds were to be driven lo wort by aevero whippings. It also 
cranple(«d the union uf Wales with England, extending to the 
people of the principality the English laws and liberties, inclnding 
parliamentary representation, and enjoining the ose of the English 
langnt^e in the courts of justice. The county palatine of Chester 
bad recently received the bke privileges. 

This middle period of Honey's reign has demanded an attention 
pioportianate to ita importance. The eleven troubled and tragic 
years nbich remain may he dispoaed of more briefly in the next 
Eluipter. 





CHAPTER XVllI. 

E HOUSE OP TUiWR — contimied. 



>. 1536-1547. 



a deed of blood 



Tbe third period of Henry's leigQ bej 
which has delivered Lis memory to execnilion — 
of queen Anne Boleyn. Even if the charge of adultery were 
proved conclusively ftgainat her, which it never has been, we should 
scarcely the less abhoi the heartlesB cruelty which could conugn 
to tlie block the wife whom he hud fondly loved, and for whose 
lake he had divorced Catherine. We need not dwell on the details 
of the trial, to which the laat pang was added by the queen's seeing 
her sister-in-law, lady Boclifort. bb her accuaer, and her uncle, the 
duke of Norfolk, among her judges. ISy a strange inconsistency, 
the marriage, for unfulthfulneaa to which she was condemned, was 
adjudged by Craomer to have been void from the tirat on the 
ground of a pre-contract Her alleged paramoura, sir Francis 
Weston, Breretoa, Noiris, and BmeatoTi.{icna ibe last of whom a 
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oonfeesion had been obtained, goffered at Tybnm, Maj 12, 1536 ; 
her brother, lord Bochfort, was executed on Tower Hill, for the 
like mmatural and improbable crime. May 17; and queen Anne 
ma beheaded within the Tower, May 19, meeting her fate with pious 
resignation, and sending messages of duty and affection to the king. 

The yeiy next day the king married Jane, the daughter of sir 
Thomas Seymour, who had been a lady in the train of queen Anne, 
as Anne herself had been in that of Catherine. To Henry's extreme 
joy she bore him a son and heir, afterwards Edward VI., Oct. 12, 
1537 ; but the queen died on Oct. 24. 

A new parliament, which met on June 8 (1536) and only sat to 
July 18, ratified the late acts, and made a new settlement of the 
succession on the king's heirs by Jane Seymour ; and, in case of 
their failure, the king might dispose of the crown by will or letters 
patent. A new act was passed against the authority of the pope ; 
and (he first authorised translaiion of the Bible, based on Tynd%le's, 
by Miles Ck)TEBDALE, was adopted by the king, and ordered to be 
placed in every parish church. 

The popular discontent at the suppression of the lesser monas- 
teries led to insurrections in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. The 
latter, under Bobert Ashe of Doncaster, was called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. It was joined by the archbishop of York, lord Darcy, and 
other noblemen, and was only put down in 1537, when Darcy was 
executed, with the other leaders, among whom were several abbots. 

The pope now. fulminated against Henry the bull, which had 
lain dormant for three years, by which his soul was delivered to 
Satan and his kingdom to the first invader (Dec. 17, 1538). The 
emperor and the king of France, who had lately made a truce for 
ten years (June 28), were in vain urged to carry out the sentence. 
Henry made a characteristic reply, at the expense of several of the 
relatives of his kinsman cardinal Pole, who had lately written a 
book against him. The coimtess of Salisbury, mother of the car- 
dinal, was attainted and imprisoned, while his brother and several 
other Catholic nobles were beheaded, 1539. (For the relation of 
the Poles to the royal family see the genealogical tables.) 

In 1539 an act of Parliament was obtained for the suppression oj 
the greater monasteries. The monks generally propitiated the king 
by a voluntary retirement. The relics, and particularly those of 
St. Thomas (k Becket) of Canterbury, were exposed to public insult. 
The property of the suppressed houses was transferred to the king, 
who pensioned the abbots and priors, erected the six new bishoprics 
of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Chester, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, and enriched his courtiers by large grants. Some of the 
noblest English houses owe their fortunes to tVv\& ^\nvi^« 
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This same jeai, 153S, witnessed a great check ta the Bcfonna- 
tioD. In docMat Henry liod al\ra7e btun a Githolic, though the 
.nfluence of Cromwell and Cranmer, bdiI the preauhiug of latimat 
and other earnest PiatsatantB, eeemed to Iiutq had an efi'ect npon 
him, the chief aign. of which waa his authoriiing tlie general reading 
of the English Bible. But he now attempted to establish unitbrniitj 
of opinion ; and he caused the new parliameut (whicli met Apiil 
28. 15.19) to enact the Statute of the Six ATtiiiet, at, ns the Pro- 
teslauts colled it. the Blood; Bill It adopted the Romish ductriiiea 
of the rea] presancB, communion in duo Mad, priTate masses, vows 
of ohnstilf, clerical celibac]'. and auricitlar conl'eseion, aa a pari of 
the oaiioDat creed, all dissent from which was to he visited with 
the aitrema punishment of here«f. The great adnsec of thia act 
was SrEPHKH GAnnisLR, bishop of Winchester, the cliiuf rival of 
Cranmer and Cmmwell. Cranmer opposed tlie bill in the house, 
but. regained the king's fiivour by diamiaamg his wife. Bishops 
Latimer and Shaxlon resigned their sees and were impiisoned, a 
tale which was shEired by 500 persona accused under the new 
act. Cromwell, however, ohtuined their liheratiun, and tlie king 
granted some compensation to the Protestants by permitting every 
family to poBSBBB the new truDBhitiou of the Bible. The parlia- 
ment of 1539 struck also a heavy blow at the civil constitution 
by giving to the kmg's proclamaliona tlie same force aa acts of 

Cnnnwell was meanwhile planning to diaw Henry closer to the 
Protestant princes of the contment by his union with Anne, daughter 
of John IIL, duke of Cleves. The marriage took place Jan. 6, 
1510: but Henry conceived, at the first sight, an aversion to his 
bride, who could not even converse with him, as slie only spoke 
Dutoh. The marriage was pronounced invalid by convocation, on 
tlin ground of a pre-contract (July ID), and dissolved by parliament 
(July £4), with the consent of Anne, who accepted a pension of 
aOOOI. with rank next to the royal family. She died at Chelsea in 
1557, and was buried in Westminater Abbey. 

The divorce of Anne waa" accompanied by the tall of Cromwell, 
nhoae enemies, embittered by the suppression of the monasteries, 
had a powerful leader in the duke of Norfolk. The duke arrested 
him at the council-board and carried him to the Tower on tho 
charge of heresy and troaFon (June 10), and he was attainted by 
parliament, June 23. In vain did he implore mercy from the king, 
who was weary of so able and taithful a servant. He was eiecuted 
on Tower Hill, July 28. 1540. 

On the same day Henry married Catherine Howard, the niece 
of the (fufce of Norfolk. Thia alliauce, and tho removal of Cromwell. 
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reBtored the ascendency of the Catholic party, headed by Norfolk 
and Gardiner, and the Six Articles were rigorously enforced. But 
the king was equally severe against the deniers of his supremacy ; 
Ootholic and Protestant *' traitors " were dragged to execution on the 
same hurdles ; and, as was wittily said at the time, those who were 
against the pope were burned, and those who were for him were 
hanged. A new rebellion in Yorkshire afforded a pretext for the 
execntion of the aged countess of Salisbury, mother of cardinal Pole, 
who had been attainted in 1539 She was beheaded on the green 
within the Tower, May 27, 1541. The same &ite was soon shared 
by queen Oatherine Howard, who was clearly convicted of unchastity 
both before and after her marriage. She was attainted for treason, 
with her. accomplice lady Eochfort, who had contributed • to the 
death of her own sister-in-law, queen Anne Boleyn, and both were 
executed on Tower Hill, Feb. 12, 1542. 

From these scenes of blood it is some relief to turn even to the 
disorders of the sister kingdoms. Ireland had been for some years 
the scene of wars between her own native parties, and of rebellions 
against Henry fomented by the Eomanists. These tumults were 
obIj partially appeased, when Henry assumed the title of king of 
Ireland, instead of **lord" (Jan. 23, 1541), an act which was sanc- 
tioned by parliament in 1544. 

On the Scottish frontier there had been for many years a succes- 
sion of petty wars and of armed truces. In 1542 Henry declared 
war against the Scots, who suffered a defeat at Halidon HiU 
^Aug. 25), and one still more disastrous in Cumberland, near the 
Sdkoay Moss (Nov. 25). This disaster is said to have broken the 
beart of James Y., who expired (Dec. 14, 1542), leaving an infant 
daughter Mary, whose fEite was afterwards so deeply involved in 
the destinies of England. 

Once more, as in the case of the Maid of Norway (see p. 72), 
there appeared an opportunity of uniting the crowns by a marriage 
of the young prince of Wales with the infant queen of Scots. The 
alliance was nearly concluded by Henry and the regent earl of 
Arran, when it was broken off by the influence of cardinal Beaton, 
the head of the Catholics in Scotland, who was already engaged in 
iiis conflict with the Scottish reformers ; and an alliance was made 
between Scotland and France, against which coimtry Henry had 
lately formed a league with the emperor (Feb. 11, 1543). 

On the 10th of July, 1543, Henry made his sixth and last 
marriage, with Catherine, widow of lord Latimer, commonly known 
by her maiden name of Catherine Parr. She was a woman of virtue 
and good sense. It is said, though on doubtful authority, that her 
leaning to the reformed doctrine at one time endangered her ; bat 
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ahe escaped by lier bet In managing Uie king's temper. At Gar- 
diner's instigation ho hid giyon orders for her nireHt, when the 
folluwing Bccno look pkae: "Kate." snid be, Bharplf, "yaa are b 
doctor." " No, sir," alie replied, " I only wished lo divert you from 
^ur pain by an argument in wliich you bo much shine." "la it 
eo, aweettietui ?" exclaimed the hing, "then vie are bienda again." 
She had the lare fortune to survive her husband. The same year 
that Henry died (1547) she married sir Thomas Heymour, admiml 
of Enghind, and died in 1548. 

The wara with, Smtland and France were activaly pnjaecuted 
!□ 1S44 and ILe folloning years. In May the English LumI 
Edinbnrgh. and Lcith, and they continued to tavagu tlie EOnth 
of BootlaDd. In July Uenty himself invaded France and took 
Boulogne ; but the emperor suddenly concluded a aeparata peace 
with Franda ni Crepy, and Henry returned to Englaui! (Sept 30). 
In the next year (1515) the French fleet harassed the English 
coast, and an indecisive oatioa noa fought off the Isle of Wight; 
At length peace wua concluded both Vftth France and Scotland, 
June 7, 1S4G. The chief obstacle to an aecommodation with the 
latter oountry bad beeu removed by the aesaaaiuatian of cardinal 
Beaton, at St. Andrews, just when tiis triumph over the reformers 
seemed complete (May 28). 

At home these la^t jciirs of Hi'iirv's reign are tilled nitli events 
iUuBtratillg the increasing power of the Keformation, the violent 
rMiatance of ita enemies, and the inconsistencies and cruelty of the 
king. In 1541 Henry sent to Cranmer a translation of the litany, 
[br general use in solemn processiona ; and in the following year ha 
added fonns of morning aod evening prayer, in English, to ba used 
instead of the Breviary. 

Henry's last parliament met Nov. 23, 1545 ; and, after voting a 
subsidy for the war, and passing a Dew law against heretics, it 
proceeded to settle the questioD of ccciesiastical property. The 
property of all hospitals, colleges, and chantries was vested in the 
crown ; and the uneaanesa created by the meaBure was removed by 
the magnificent foundations of Trinity Coliege, Cariihridge, and the 
BorpUaX of St. Bartkolomea. 

On Christmas eve it was prorogued by the king in person. His 
speech, the last he uttered in parliament, exhibits the state of his 
mind in a most interesting light Bursting into tears, he deplored 
the want of charity between man and man, and the prevalent 
n'ligions dissenatons. He exhorted hia hearers to relbrm these 
e\ila in tLemselves. and the bishops and clergy to agree In teaching 
tnith, which is one. Though the use of the Scriptures had been 
permitted in the English tongue, U\e^ must net be expounded by 
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each man as he pleased, ncr ** disputed and jangled in every ale- 
house and tavern." Thus did Henry, while pointing to the true 
source of knowledge, claim to subject its use to his own will, and 
teach, as the remedy for all evils, the charity which he never learnt 
Here, too, is the key to the perplexities of his character, — qualities 
of the highest order, intentions of the best aim, overmastered by 
self-will. During the remainder of his reign, that one "tyrant 
passion '* had full play. Yet we must not ascribe to him all the 
Uame of the measures urged on by bad advisers. Gardiner and 
Norfolk, seconded by Bonner bishop of London, renewed their 
persecution of the Protestants. Latimer again escaped, by the 
fiivonr pf the king ; but they sent other victims to the flames, and 
the &te of the young and beautiful Anne Ascue, who suffered, with 
more than manly firmness, for denying the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, deserves perpetual pity (July, 1546). At this very time 
Henry proposed to the reformed princes of Germany a new ** League 
Christian ;" and we have the best assurance of his intention to have 
carried on the work of the reformation. 

But his career was run. A wound in his leg grew worse, and 
confined him to his couch (Nov. 1546). All thougiits were turned 
towards the succession. By a third and final act of succession 
(1544) the claims of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth had been 
admitted, next in order after their brother Edward. The prince 
of Wales was a delicate child of nine years old, and there must be 
a protector during his minority. The most likely candidate was 
Edward Seymour, lord Hertford, the young prince's uncle, who 
had distinguished himself in the late wars, but was wanting in 
sound judgment. As the head of the Protestants, he was obnoxious 
to the Catholics, to whose leaders he had given personal offence. 
Those leaders were the veteran duke of Norfolk and his celebrated 
•on, Henry Howard earl of Surrey, who was the most accomplished 
man of his age, and whose writings have given him a high place m 
English literature. His splendid virtues have cast into the shade 
his &ults of imprudence, haughtiness, and ambition; and it was 
in part owing to those faults that he now fell a victim to the jealous 
fears of Henry. On the charge of his aspiring to marry the princess 
Mary and succeed to the crown he was arrested and committed to 
the Tower, with his fether (Dec. 7). They were also charged with 
intrigues with Gardiner for the restoration of the papacy. Surrey 
was tried and found guilty by a special commission, Jan. 13, 1547, 
and executed Jan. 19. The parliament, meeting on Jan. 14, passed 
an act of attainder against Norfolk, the king urging on the pro- 
oeedings from ihe desire, as he told them in his message, to provide 
a successor to the dignities of Norfolk. Oil \k<& ^Q\<2rQSb!ui^\!k ^ *^<& 
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prince of Wales. But this last lictiiu was snatched from him by a 
power to which even kings must yield. On Thursday, Jan. 27, 
the royal assent was given by commission to the bill of attainder, 
and two hours alter midnight Henry was no more. In his last 
moments he had sent for Cranmer, but when he reached Whitehall 
the king was speechless. Oranmer, "speaking comfortably to him, 
desired him to give some tokssD. that he put his trust in God through 
Jesus Christ; therewith the king wrung the archbishop's hand" 
and expired. He died on Jan. 28, 1547, in the 56th year of his age 
and the 88th of his reign. 

He was buried on Feb. 16 In Si George's chapel, Windsor, in 
accordance with the directions of his will, which also bade the remains 
of queen Jane to be interred beside him. The masses, wldch he 
ordered to be said for ever, combine with his prayers to the Virgin 
and other expressions in the will to mark it as that of a doctiinal 
Oatholic. The same instrument arranged the succession in accord- 
ance with the* last act of parliament, but added that, in case of the 
fidlure of his children and their issne^ the crown should pass to the 
issue of his sister the princess Mary and the duke of Suffolk, thus 
excluding the Scottish royal fimuly. A council of fifteen *' execu- 
tors " was named to administer the goremment during his son's 
minority. 

Henry's reign was one of the most, if not the most, memorable for 
its acts in English history. Besides all its ecclesiastical reforms, 
and notwitlistanding the increased power of the crown, parliament 
gained a vast addition to its importance by Henry's constant 
appeals to it to sanction his acts, and by the use he made of the 
conmions to overcome resistance in the lords. Of Henry himself 
it has been well said that his history is his best character and 
description. The popular tradition vacillates between admiration 
of "bluff king Hal" and execration of a blood-stained tyrant; and, 
while one historian holds him up as all but "the ideal model of 
perfect wickedness," another ingeniously hammers out the treasures 
of our old records into leaves to gild over his idol. If the truth lies 
nearer to the former estimate than to the latter, the severity of our 
judgment must be modified by the recollection that Henry was not a 
hero nor a saint, neither was he a monster, but a man, whose fierce 
temper and wanton self-will exaggerated faults and vices that were 
still but human, without overpowering some manly virtues, or ex- 
tinguishing the sentiment of religion ; and whose reign was the 
season of a work in which a feebler will would have shrunk back 
and failed. Of that work the reformed church and the new rank of 
England in the European world were fruits which even tlie Cathohc 
reaction could not destroy. 
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in her 14fh, and Edwsid in his lOfh ; the fiist being the hope of 
the Oatholiofl, and the other two of the Protestants. With Norfolk 
in the Tower, where he remained during Edward's reign, none 
were so rash as to move in Mary*s fitvonr, and Edward became king 
by the title of Edward YL 

Edwabd VI. was bom at Hampton Gonrt, Oct. 12, 1537. We 
learn from his own diary of his reign that '* he was brought up till 
he came to six years old among the women." He had then for 
tutors Dr. Oox, afterwards his almoner, and John Gheke, one of the 
first cultiyators of Greek learning in England. He had a competent 
knowledge of Latin, Qreek, French, and Italian, and was able to 
oonyene intelligently on questions of philosophy and religion, nor 
was he deficient in manly exercises. His sincere piety ever showed 
itself in the desire to do right. After all allowance has been made 
for the language of flattery and for t^e promises of hope, we may 
accept the praises of the great men who knew him as proo& of his 
rare virtue and attainments. 

During most of his reign, however, Edward was in the hands of 
statesmen who were little fit to be the advisers of such a prince. 
His unde, the earl of Hertford, postponing the announcement of 
Henry's dieath till the third day, conducted Edward from Hertford 
to his sister Elizabeth at Enfield, and brought him to the Tower 
(Feb. 1» 1547), his proclamation having been made in London the 
tlay before. The council of executors appointed by Henry only 
met to subvert the principles of the late king s will. He had 
desired that there should be no protector, and that no new mea- 
sures of importance should be taken during his son's minority. 
But Hertford obtained his own nomination as protector, and he 
was at the same time created duke of Somerset; the chancellor, 
Wriothesley, being made earl of Southampton, and John Dudley 
viscount Lisle, earl of Warwick. Wriothesley was the head of the 
Catholic party and the great opponent of Somerset, who very sood 
obtained his dismissal and imprisonment for an irregularity in his 
oifice of chancellor (March 6). Dudley, whose name soon becomes 
and remuins in his descendants so conspicuous, was the son of 
Edmund Dudley, the creature of Henry VII. For his bravery 
in the Scotch wars he had been favoured by Henry VIH. and 
created viscount Lisle. Gardiner bishop of Winchester had 
been originally nominated among the executors, but Henry had 
struck out his name fo^ his treasonable practices with Norfolk. 
Gramner was there as the moderating spirit between the extreme 
parties. 

Edward was crowned on Feb. 28, and on March 13 he granted 
a new commiBaon to Somerset witii emiax^ed powers, the body of 
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exeeutors being transformed into a council and placed under 
Somenet's control. His administration may be regarded as the 
temporary triumph of the Protestant party, to bo followed by the 
reaction under Maiy, before the final settlement of the Reformation 
by the firmness of Elizabeth. 

The state of afiairs was such as to demand the utmost prudence, 
but to tempt a man like Somerset to rashness. On the continent 
the Reformation seemed in danger. Luther had died shortly before 
Henry VIII. (1546). The Council of Trent had assembled in 1545 
to relay the foundations of the Catholic Church. The emperor 
Charles Y. had defeated the Protestant princes at Miihlberg (April 
22, 1547). Francis L died March 22nd, and was succeeded by 
HsNBY U., who began his reign by assisting the Scottish Catholics, 
and encouraging them to break ofi" the projected marriage of their 
young queen to Edward YI. He was prompted to this course by 
the princes of Lorraine, whose sister, Mary of Guise, was the widow 
of James Y. and mother of the queen of Scots. 

The castle of St. Andrews, where the slayers of cardinal Beaton 
had taken refuge, surrendered to a French force, Aug. 1547, where- 
upon Somerset invaded Scotland and gained a great victory at 
Pinkie, near Musselburgh, Sept. 10. But the humiliation of this 
defeat, and the cruelty of the English after the battle, only the 
more alienated the Scotch Catholics, who very soon sent the infieoit 
queen to France and betrothed her to the dauphin, afterwards 
Francis H. 

Meanwhile the Heformation had been pushed forward at home. 
The zeal of one London parish had purged its church of images, 
pictures, and even the crucifix; a general ecclesiastical visitation 
had been instituted for the removal of images, the assertion of the 
royal supremacy, and the use of the English tongue in the church 
services ; and Bonner and Gardiner had been imprisoned for pro- 
testing against these measures (Sept.), though they were soon 
released. The parliament, which met Nov. 4, placed all offices, 
including bishoprics, in the king's hands, and the bishops were 
reappointed, during pleasure, without even the show of a conge 
d^ilire. They repealed the statutes of Henry lY. and Henry Y. 
against the Lollards, with the Six Articles, and other penal mea- 
sures of the last reign. They enjoined communion in both kinds, 
and imposed severe penalties for speaking irreverently of the 
Eucharist. They vested all the remaining property of ecclesiastical 
corporations in the crown, to be employed for uses of learning and 
religion ; but much of it was diverted to the enrichment of the 
new nobility. They abolished the many treasons created in the 
last reign, restoring the statute of Edward UL, ^\i<d.\}cL<&^ '\A\vsc(iS!)Sid^ 
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tha ssTerilf of llie Inwa against vagnLiicy. The noik tbus began 
wofi carrii^ on by tbe coimcdl, nlio bad already regulated preaebmg 
by the publication of Cwetre bomiliea (o be read Id ull cburcbea, 
nnd who naiT isnuDd proclomationa egaicBt superstitiouB popular 
custonia (1S48). A committee of biahops and divine> wbs appointed 
lo Bmend tha offices of the church ; and tlie result of their labouia 
wtia the FjKrr Booe of Coukon PaAYER, the use of which vet 
enjoined hy parliament in the flist ADt of Uniformity (Jan, 1S4B). 
A revised editiou, called the Seemid Sodi, vaa published in 1S52. 
This work waa, in all esBentiai points, the basis of our preetnt 
Prajer-booi. Tha cliief aubstquent alterationB were maJe in the 
reigns of Elimbatb and Charles IL Perfect liberty was given for 
the use of the Bngliab Biblii, maoy editions of which were pub- 
liabed during Edweni's reign. The same parliament permitted the 
uiarriage of the clergy ; and they continutid fasting, not as a reli- 
giooa act, but to encourage the ikiieriea. 

But a change more important tliao all the rest was the esta- 
hliahment of tlte theological dnctrinei of Die continental reformers. 
Luther's tirficulUTn ilaiUia avt Iabenii4 eadetix, the doctrine of 
j'lstiflcation bj faith, was full; adapted bjr the English reformers ; 
wliilo in moBt points they fblloweil the guidance of Jo>in Calvin. 

Meannbile the coarse of politics was fiir from running smooth. 
The oppositian of Giirdiner nnd BunntT was ugain ailenci.'a by im- 
priaoumont, soon followed by deprivation of their sees ; but a more 
formidable dangat arose from the intngues of tlie protector's brother, 
lord Seymour of Sudeley, adniiral of England. He bad married 
queen Catherine Parr, and on her death be had formed a plan to 
raair; the prioceBs Elizabeth and to obtain poneaaion of the king's 
person. He was attainted by parliament and executed on Tower 
Hill (March 20, 1549V his brother, the protector, relnctantly ooD- 
senting to sign hia death-wairant 

Tbe fbUawing summer mis marked by popular insurrectiODS, 
partly against the new order of things and partly caused by 
preadng social disorders which had ariaen during the state of 
transition. While pricaa were vastly enhanced by the discoveries 
of gold and silver in the New Worli the coin had been repeatedly 
debased to meet the necesdties of the coort. While the snppresdon 
of monaateriea had not only deprived the poor of the alma tbey 
gave, but thrown monks and fiiats tlpon the world, the means of 
aubsistence ware narrowed by the enclosnie of vast parks, chiefly 
by the new nobility, and tbe poor were crushed by tbe vagrant 
laws. Somerset's effijrts to give redren by a persoiml hearing of 
eoiaplaiate, and by a procIamatioD against enclosureB, hod only 
-vnctioned tiie popular diacontea\. ka insonectioQ in the west 
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danandiog the complete restoration of Romanism, was put down by 
lord BussELL, who was created in the next year earl of Bedford, 
and was the ancestor of the duc^l house. *'Ket*s rebellion," in 
Norfolk, was suppressed still more severely by Warwick. 

These disorders were laid at the door of Somerset, who was also 
accused of desiring to make peace with France and Scotland, 
without gaining any success in war. Besides, he had made liimself 
unpopular by his arrogance, and especially by his demolition of 
several churches and bishops' palaces to clear a site for his mansion 
in the Strand. (That mansion, "old Somerset House," deserves 
notice as the first specimen of Italian architecture in England. Its 
dte is now occupied by the noble Italian edifice designed by sir 
William Chambers for George UI.) A party was formed in the 
council by Warwick and Southampton against Somerset, who was 
deserted by nearly all his friends save Cranmer and the secretary 
Cbcil, afterwards ihe great lord Burleigh. He sought safety in 
submission, and confessed, on his knees, the charges against him. 
An act of parliament deprived him of all his offices and sentenced 
him to a fine of 20002. a year in land (Dec. 1549). The king, 
however, remitted the fine, and Somerset was soon restored to the 
council and apparently reconciled to Warwick (April 1550). 

Warwick had to cope with the same difficulties as Somerset 
and, with more than Somerset's imprudence, he wanted his sin- 
cerity. He concluded peace with France and Scotland, giving up 
Boulogne for 400,000 crowns (March 1550). While his partisans 
were eiiriched by the forfeiture of several Catholic bishops, he 
obtained for himself the dukedom of Korthumberland (1551), and 
signalized his elevation by the destruction of his old rival. 
Somerset had formed a conspiracy to recover his power and seize 
the persons of his enemies at the council. He was arrested at the 
council-board (Oct.), tried at Westminster Hall, and beheaded on 
Tower Hill, Jan. 22, 1552. 

The Beformation proceeded meanwhile under the auspices of 
Cranmer and his friends ; of whom Bidley had been made bishop 
of the united sees of London and Westminster, Hoofeb bishop of 
Gloucester, and Miles Covebdale bishop of Exeter. Forty-two 
Articles of Religion were drawn up (1551), a second Act of Uni- 
formity was passed, and fasts and holidays were regulated by 
parliament (1552). Though there were no executions of Catholics, 
to excuse the cruelties of the next reign, yet the pains of heresy 
were enforced against Protestant schismatics ; and, among others, 
Joan Bocher was burnt as an Anabaptist (1550). Great efforts 
were made to induce the lady Mary to conform, but she stead- 
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fiistly refnseil ; and, oat of deference to the power of her cousin 
Gherles V., Bho was allowed tlie private exercise of liur roligion. 

Nortiiumberlaud, tliougli iu his lust niameata lie profi^Escd to 
havo alwftjH been a Catholic, now bronglit his ntfected zeal for 
Prulfatantism to the aid of liis bmilf timbition. The king's health 
waa giving way. An attack of amoll-pox in April, 1552, hail beeo 
followed b; oonaiunption. Northumberland worked upon bis fuars of 
a. Catholic revolution to induce him to aasuine the power, which liia 
futher had only axerciaei! \>y the ainction of parliament, to dispoBO 
of the crown by will, in favour of the lady Jasb Obey, of wlioeo 
parentage and character we shall speak prcneutly. Edwurd aum- 
inoned the judges to draw up the uece^aoij deed; and. on their 
objecting to it aa illegal, the dying ^^S showed a flaeb of hia 
fether'B temper, and " aaked, with ahurp words and an angry ooun- 
tjiuance, where were the letters potent," Northiunherland threat- 
eaud fiu^onsty. The deed vm drawn and signed by the council, 
Cranmer heatathig to the last (June 21, 1S5S). 

Meanwhile the khig was rapiilly sinMng; his physicians gave 
place to an ignorant woman, who promised a certain cure ; and, 
while roniours of poison wero spread among the common people, 
Mary BTid Northuniberland were seeking aid — the one from tho 
tniperor, and the cither from Franco— for tho impending conflict. 
The king cxijiredut Greenwicli on Thursduy the i:ili of July, 1553. 
in the 16tb year of bis age and the 7th ofhia reign; and with him 
ended the mala line of the house of Tndor, Besides all the good 
that was hoped or said of him, he left deeds as his imperishable 
memorials in the gnuumar^cbools which bear his name tliroughout 
the land, and especially in the magnificent hospitals, for the mind 
and body, of Christ'e Chnrch and St Thomas. 
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parliiuneat and t!ie will of Hrary Till, had Bettled the v 
after Edoanl, on tlie princcsKS Mnrf and Eliiabelb ia onltr, and 
aflet them on tlie heira of the Iva danghterB of M&Bi Tmok 
^duogtstei of Henrf VH.) bj her second muiriage vith CJiailei 
Brouilon duke of Suflallc. The fotlowing tabic abowa their gece- 
aiogiea :— 
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thu she thanked h tato whose gen m thods natnictioii were 
the mare winiiiog from their conttsut to toe ae en j of he paienta. 
She knew Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and devoted the boms which 
her fiicndi qient in hunting, to nich reading as the 'Phsedoa' of 
Plato. From these atndiei she wu called, sorely sgaiiut her will. 
to the throne, the prison, and the block. Bhe wae married to lord 
Gnildford Dudley, NorUmmberland'i Ibiirtb eon. Hay 25th, 15S3, 
and wa* at Sioo faoase when Edward died. When NortbumlKtland 
came to oondnct her to the Tower, which was Grat her palace and 
then her prinHi, she ahowed the greateat reluctance and alarm, 
but yielded, pisyiog for strength, and waa proclaimed amidst the 
ominoiu silence of the people (July 9). To increase her disgust 
abe learnt that her husbaod was to be nude king ; and she plainly 
warned Ii'th that he, at least, had no title to the crown. 

Meanwhile the ladf Hibt, enminoned b; Northmnberlond to 
the death-bed of her brother, had stopped at Honsdon (Hoddeadon) 
in Hertfordshire, Joit in time to escape into Norfolk, whence she 
wrote to the eonnctl to claim the crown. Her letter arrived the 
<Ja/- after tbe proclamatioD of queen Jane. Frieoda gathered roond 
Aiir ; mad, when NorthumbeiUni muc^x«& to me«^ Ut«m, tbe 
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memben of the council who remaiiied in London escaped from his 
gnards in the Tower and proclaimed queen Mary, amidst the exulta- 
tion of the people (July 19). Northumberland, deserted by his 
anny, was arrested at Cambridge (July 20) and committed to the 
Tower (July 26), with his sons, the lady Jane, bishop Ridley, who 
had preached against Mary at Paul's Cross on Sunday the 16th, 
and many other leaders. 

On Aug. 8 the queen entered the city, attended by the princess 
Elizabeth and the ex-queen Anne of Cleves. She went straight to 
the Tower, and released the duke of Norfolk, bishop Grardiner, 
lord Courtenay (the young and handsome son of that marquis of 
Elxeter who had been beheaded in 1539), and other prisoners. She 
aflBored the lord mayor and aldermen that, ** albeit her own con- 
science was stayed in matters of religion, yet she meant not to 
compel or strain men's consciences." But her own convictions 
were too strong, and party spirit ran too high, for neutrality or 
even moderation. A tumult at Paul's Cross the next day, on 
B(nmer's restitution to his see, was made the occasion for forbidding 
any to preach without a special licence, which was only granted to 
kiuywn Bomamsts. 

On the 18th the duke of Northumberland, and his son the earl 
of Warwick, pleaded guilty of treason before their peers ; and the 
next day sir Andrew Dudley and three other gentlemen were tried 
before a special commission and also pleaded guilty. Northum- 
berland, after abject entreaties for life, was beheaded, with sir John 
Gates and sir Thomas Palmer (Aug. 22). All died professing 
themselves Catholics, and exhorting the people to return to the 
fiiith. Warwick was respited, and died in the Beauchamp Tower 
(Oct 21, 1554), on the wall of which he has left his name, ** John 
DuDLE," with floral emblems of the names of his four brothers. 
Sddom has the triumph of a sovereign over rival claimants been 
attended with so little severity. 

The remission of the second portion of the last subsidy raised the 
tide of Mary's popularity to its height, and the religious reaction 
was scarcely opposed, except by the foreign refugees for conscience 
sake ; and they were ordered to leave the country. Among them 
was the illustrious Peter Martyr. Mass was said in St Paul's in 
Latin, the crucifix was replaced, and the ** real presence " was de- 
fended from the pulpit. The marriages of the clergy were no 
longer recognised. Gardiner was appointed chancellor (Aug. 23) 
and was associated with the lately restored bishops in a commission 
to purify the episcopal bench. Hooper bishop of Gloucester, the 
most zealous Protestant on the bench, was deprived and imprisoned 
in the Fleet (Sept 1) ; Latimer, who had. boldly come to lioixdoxi 
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tiiough wanjed to eacspe, waa ient to join Ridley and Covsrdale in 
the Tower (Sept, i). CmamcT was also warned; but, far Irom 
flpng, he published a protest againet Ilie leBloratioa of the mesa, 
Bod wBB committed to the Tower (Sept. 14). He was tried I'oc 
tieosoD befoTQ a special commisBion (Not. 13;. with lad; Jane Grej. 
het buabaod, nod his brotben Ambrose and Henry Dudley. All 
pleaded guilty, and were respited tor the time. Negociationa Tsern 
secretly opened with Koine, and Conuneodone, the envoy of Jnliiu 
III., cajno prifiitely to conrt und carried back a letter from Mary 
praying for the reconciliation of Englund tu Ike church : but the 
ttmo waa not yet come to rcceire cardinal Pole, wliotn tha pope, on 
hearing of Hajy's acocBBioD, bad appointed legate to England, ajid 
who waa impatieot to retnm. 

The «mperor*B envoy, Ronsjil hud been Mary's conslant advisBr ; 
and, under the guise of a poliCio moderation, had reCODunemled a 
thoroDgh enppreasion of heresy. Ho now ■argeil the marriage of 
Mury to hts maslcrs eldest Bon, doQ Philip, priuco of Castile. The 
proposed marriage waa most nnpupolar. The conncil ond Ibo 
people were averse to any foreign marriage ; and the queen, iu the 
first days of ber acceesiDn, bad promised compliance with tlieir 
wisliea. But in an alliance with tbo imperial iaiaily they saw too 
tme au eameit that the religions perseeation, wiJi^li bad raged 
fr,r yuan in tho Nctlierlandti aT.rl Srii.ir, would Iw iiuilatid in 
England; nay, that even the borrors of the Inquisition migbt be 
introduced. The popular feelijig leaned towards Gonrtenay, whom 
the queen hod created earl of Devon ; while a party among the 
Protestants desiied bis union to the princess Elizabetb. 

Mary was crowned OH Oct 1, and parliament met on Oct 5. 
Tbey declared the qtieen'a legitimacy and right to the crown, 
annnlled all the raligioua laws of the last reign, abolished all tlie 
new treasons, restricted the prxamnire, and restored the fbnn of 
public worahip aa it had been iu the last year of Henry VIII. 
Tliey also reversed the attaiwler of the duke of Norfolk. But to 
the Spanish marriage tbey showed an invincible dislllie, and tlieir 
petition against it waa received with a Tudor eiploaion of anger 
{Nov, 16). They were equally firm against the queen's desire to 
exclude Elizabeth from the aucceeaiou. That piincesa. who bad 
carried compliance so far as to bear mess, now withdrew from tbe 
court ; her life was threatened several times, and was only protected 
by the politic advice of the emperor. 

The marriage trea^ was concluded before ChriBtmas. the emperor 
consenting to Philip's excluuon from the crown in caaeofMarya 
destb, and to other aecuritieB against foreign influence. The dia- 
rrntvnt of the people broke out tcUi o^n iuaiuiection. with the 
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new year (1554). Sir Thomas Wyatt rose in Kent, sir Peter Oarew 
in Deyonshire, and the duke of Suffolk in the midland counties, 
against the Spanish match and for the lady Jane. Wyatt alone 
had some success, and forced his way to London. But here his 
troops deserted him, and he was taken prisoner (Feb. 7). This 
movement sealed the fate of lady Jane Grey, who, after a vain 
attempt to convert her, suffered, with characteristic meekness, 
within the Tower (Feb. 12). Her husband, lord Guildford Dudley, 
was beheaded just before her on Tower-Iiill. Her father, the 
duke of Suffolk, and Wyatt, were executed soon after, with sixty or 
seventy others, while 400 more were conducted before the queen 
with ropes round their necks and pardoned (March and April). 
The acquittal of sir Nicholas Throgmorton is a memorable example, 
thus early in our history, of the firmness of a jury on a state trial. 
Gardiner was also defeated in his attempt to re-enact the Six 
Articles and to obtain power to execute the sentence of convocation, 
condemning Cranmer, Bidlcy, and Latimer as heretics (April and 
May). The princess Elizabeth was at first committed to the Tower, 
but afterwards conveyed to Woodstock (May 19) and placed under 
the custody of sir Henry Bedingfield. When queen, she forbade 
lir Henry to come to court, adding, *' God forgive you, and we do ; 
and if we have any prisoner whom we would have hardly handled 
and straitly kept, then we will send for you." 

MeanwMle the queen was married to Philip by proxy (March 6), 
and he arrived with a great fleet at Southampton, July 20. Thence 
he travelled, through a pouring rain, to meet the queen at Win- 
chester, where the marriage was celebrated by Gardiner, July 23 ; 
and henceforth all acts of government were issued in the names of 
king Philip and queen Mary. The union proved a wretched one. 
Mary was now thirty-eight, and Philip eleven years younger. He 
was cold, haughty, and neglectful; and she had not the art of 
winning the affection for which she yearned. She already suffered 
firom the hysterical fits which tormented her last days ; and before 
long the mistaken hope of offspring revealed to her the incurable 
malady by which those days were numbered. Her only consolation 
was in her religion, which, though unquestionably sincere, assumed 
the form of cruel bigotry, under the influence of her evil counsellors 
and of her own morose temper. 

The parliament, which met on Nov. 12, reversed the attainder 
if cardhial Pole, received absolution from him as legate, and com- 
pleted, under his auspices, the reconciliation of England to the see 
of Rome. With the new year began the Marian Pebsectution, 
which has conferred on the queen the title of the Bloody Mary. 
Gardiner was the prime instigator, though he died befQiQ tl\A 
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pereecatioa reached III lie^t, and not before he bad HLawn 
BTmiitoina of relestiiig. Pole, though natural]? hmuane and gentle. 
shiLret the guilt a! aanctiDoing it ; but ihe chief ageat mm Bomteb. 
hiiUop of Loadun, in whoae diooese tha majority of sll the execn 
tiotw louk place. ChrMophemm, tuohop of Chicliestef, vied with 
him in eruelty ; hut nine of the fourteen dioceses were ezeiopt from 
bloodshed. Even Mng Philip, deep aa is the Btain upou Im 
memory from the flnbsequeot croeltie« of Alva in the NelherlandM* 
emplojed hiu chaplaini to preach sgninat tjieee pnjcevdiagB. The 
total Doniber of men, women, and cliildren who were biuat— fur 
even children witre thrown ioto tbo flames, imd some at the lery 
moment of their birth — ia computed aa follows ; — 

1555, from Februsry 72 

1556 91 

1557 79 

I55S, &om Februar]' to Beptcmbcr .. -. 39 

Total 264 

A""""! average 71 

The proto^naityiB were Johk Booeke, a eanou of SL Paul's, atid 
UoopKit, ei-biiliop of GlouecBter. The former wnn burnt iu Smith- 

cesler, Feb. 9, 1555. Bidlgt and Latiugu suffered together at 
Oxford, Oct. IS, when Latimer ottered, with the keen qaaintness 
wbicb adorns his sennons, the prophetic words, " Be of good com- 
fort. Master Bidley; play the man; uw ihaU thii day light ruth a 
candle, bg God'i grace, in Engiojid, a* I tra^ tkaii nerei- be put out." 
Cranheb had been tried and condemned with Latimer and 
Ridlej, bnt bo was reserved for hmniliatlDn before death. Irreso- 
lute by natural temper, he yielded to the onwearied artifices of his 
enemies, and was betrayed by the promise of pardon into signing a 
recantation ; but when he fbnnd that be was to die after all, be 
redeemed bis error like ft brave Christian man. On the day of liis 
eiecation (March 21, 15561 bo was placed upon a platform in Bt. 
Uai7'a, Oxford; and after a sermon by Cole, the provost of Eton, 
recounting his crimes, but comforting him as a penitent, it was 
Cranmer's torn to q>eak. First nttering a fervent prayer, he ex- 
horted the people against prevailing sins; and then, instead of tbe 
expected recantatioD, " Now I come," said be, " te the great thing 
that troubletb my coiucisooe more than any other thing that ever I 
■aid or did in my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings coa- 
tniij to tbe truth, which here I now renonnoe and refuse, aa things 
aritlen with ntj band contrary to tke tiviUi wlucb 1 thought in my 
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heart, and written for fear of death to save my life." And after 
other snch worda, he declared that the hand wliich had offended 
dioald be first bomt. As he went on to denounce the pope as anti- 
christ, they pulled him down and hurried him to the stake. There« 
as he had said, he held his right hand steadily in the flame, crying 
with a loud voice, " This hand hath offended." When the fire got 
up, he was very soon dead, never stirring or crying all the while. The 
effect of his martyrdom, as described by a Catholic eye-witness, was 
probably the greatest check that the persecution had yet received. 

On the following day cardinal Pole was made archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He was now Mary's chief support. G^ardiner had died 
Nov. 12, 1555 ; and Philip had returned to the continent to receive 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands, which his ibther abdicated in 
his &vour at Brussels, Oct. 25, 1555. The other dominions of 
Charles Y . were soon added, except the hereditary states of Austria 
and the elective dignity of the empire, in which he was succeeded 
by his brother Ferdinand. Charles retired to a Spanish convent, 
where he relieved his hours of devotion with the construction of 
mechanism ; and it is said that the impossibility of making his clocks 
keep together taught him at last the folly of his life-long effort to 
make the minds of men move in uniformity. 

Passing over the conspiracies which added to Mary's troubles, we 
come to the closing scene. In 1557 Philip revisited England, only 
to induce Mary to join in his war with France, which, after one 
brilliant success at the battle of St. Quentin (Aug. 10), led to the loss 
of Calais, the last remnant of the conquests of the Plantagenets. 
Left without succour from England, the city was surprised and 
taken by the duke of Guise, Jan. 7, 1558. The people of England 
resented this loss as the greatest national disgrace, not being yet 
prepared to welcome it as their final deliverance from an unwise am- 
bition. The queen felt it as the climax to her troubles. In Sep- 
tember she was attacked by a prevailing fever, and she died Nov. 17, 
1558, in the 6th year of her reign and the*43rd of her life. She was 
buried in Henry VH.'s chapel, Westminster, Dec. 13. Her minister 
and kinsman, cardinal Pole, died on the same day with herself! 

The reigns of Henry VIU., Edward VL, and Mary, corresponding 
very nearly to the first half of the 16th century (aj). 1509-1558), 
form a distinct period in the history of English UtercUuret which has 
been called the "Age of the Protestant Beformation.*' Ito cha- 
racter was determined by the revival of etaaneal learning, and by the 
great religious movements of the time. Men had little time or in* 
cliuation for the lighter graces of literature, and even poetry had a 
serious complexion. John Skeltos < d. 1529V thfi tuiUvL ol ^:css^ 
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Vni., was ILe chief of a muubei of quaint sBtinsts wbo did nol 
■quire the itbiu«B of the chnrclL The ill-&ted Henr; Howard earl 

of Subset (151&-I&17) crei.ted a new epocL by the twofuld serrice 
of giving the eariiiwt example of Bdgtisb Uonk vetit ia his traiuJit- 
tion of the Maeid, and of being the fint to imitate the great Italian 
fncta, eepeciallf Petrarch, and to introdace the form of poetry coUed 
the tuniKt. Hia conlempoiary, the elder sir Tuouas WvAn', wrote 
latirea, epigraotB, and other miscellaneocB poeti;. Both atlempted 
vcraioTiB of the Pealma ; luid these, with other effbrta, formod the 
bam Ol the oomplete metncal translation which wan publiiihed early 
in the next reiga, under the nnmofi ti BtenAold and Uopkiia, auil 
which is known as the " Old VerBion," in eon trod istinction 1« the 
feebler " New Temion" of Tale and Brady, The drama began to 
form itself out of the "MjaterieB" and " Miracle-p!aj» '* of the 
Aliddle AgeB. 

The proM of thia age is of two Idada : worfcs modelled do the 
Greek and Eoman elassics, and theological compositious. The 
printing-press already multiplied copies of the claatuc^ and Greek 
learning foaght its way against the " Trojans." as its upponenta were 
called in the nniveiaitiea. EaAsm;^ whose own visit lo England 
had great influence, praises the elactneea of English scholarfihip. 
Boiiiia AauHAH'ii Schoolmaaler is etill one of the btul works on edu- 

naion of an imaginary republic in hie celebrated Utopia, 

In religions literature, the period derived its glory from the Eng- 
lUh vertunu of the Bible, the chief of which were : 1 . TyndaU't 
New Tatamait (1526) and FeaUUeuch (1931) : 2. CoverdaU'l Bible 
(1937), the first complete and anthoriaed faanslation, and atill used 
in the English Psalter ; 3. Xattheic'i Bible, edited on the continent 
by Join Sogert, the proto-martyr ; 4. Cranmer'), or the Great SibU 
(1540) : and 5. The Omma Nea Tatamenl. a revision of Tyndale'a, 
by Whittingliam, a refugee in the reiga of Maiy. The compodtioD 
of the Eiiglith Prayer Booh has been already noticed. 

Most of tho original works in theology were in Latin — those of 
the reign of Henry VUL almost entirely ao. The English works 
are chiefly IVacU end Bermom by the reformers and martyrs, espe- 
cially TisDALE, BiDLET, Obamheb, and Latiueb. Latimer's Ser- 
mons are periiapa the beat of all. for their simple energy and quaint 
wit. The great work of John Foi, eommouly known as ' Tlie 
Book of Martyrs.' lielonga to the latter part of this period. 

In hittary, the Chromelei of Hall and HoLiNSUEn, the Life of 
Woltey by Oeorqe C&vbiidibh, and the JouttmU of King Edicard'i 
Seign by himself are valuable sonices of infonualioii. 
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THE UOUBE OF TUDOR COntitUUd. 

ELIZABBTH. A.D. 1558-1603. 

Section I. — Progrea of the Be/ormation. 

The long reign of Elizabetei (IS5S-1603) contains Ibfoe eeiiei of 
chief aTents - the hiatoiy of the Befonuation at homo and in Fmnoe 
and the Netherlaada * tho af&irs of Scotland and the fate of its nn- 
happy queen and the final period of eecnri^ which foUowed the 
doBtniction of the Spanish Armada. These will be related sepa- 
nitel;. aa tiir as possible, thongh the first two are for tho most part 
coo temporanGuUB . 

Elizabeth woa proclaimed b; the cooDcil Nov. IT, 155S, and 
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proceeded frdni Hatfield to London (Not. 24) ainidat universal 
r^oicingg. All prUouers for religion vera at once released, and pru- 
clamatian viaa iaaued ibrbidding nDlioenaed preaching, and restoring 
part of the English service (Dec. 27). The queen was crowned on 
Jan. 13, [."iSg. by the bishop of CojliBle.the only prelole who wonld 
ofGciate, ajid paiUamout met on Jan, 21. Taej declared Elizabeth's 
legitimacy and title, and reetored the suprenuicy of the crown, b± 
BttUed hy Henry Vlll.. nnd the laws enacted for religion under 
Edward VI. The denial of tlie queen's title was again made treason. 
Tlie queen was empowered to intmet her epintoal juriedictian (o n 
conunisaion, and hence arose tlie too bmoos Court of High Commii- 
tioa. The English Liturgy was restored, and its nee prescribed 
under hea^ pcnaJIdes by a. new Ad of Uai/onaily. Some reaatanoo 
was sbowu in convocation, and a public duipafation in Westminster 
Abbey was cut short by the withdrawal of the Oatholics. yearly 
all the bishops refused the oath of anpromaey, and were deprived : 
and it was some years before the bench was fully reconstituted 
under the primacy of archbishop Parker (consecmted Dec. 17. 1559). 
The minieteis wbo chiefly directed these changes were tbe lord 
keeper, air Nicholaa Bacon (Either of the great lord Bacon), and the 
secretary of elate, sir William Oedl. afterwards lord Burleigh, 

Before their prorogation (May S) parliament had addresed the 
queen very rjamestly on the subject of her mnrriape. EUiiiheth. 
who had already refused the overtiiTes of Fbilip IL. bet late slater's 
husband, now expressed her resolution to bave for ber epitaph. 
" Here lies Elizabetb, who lived and died a maiden qneen ;" and 
she kept her word, in spite of all that ha detractors have said. 
It is true that, at different periods of ber reign, sbe enlerhdued 
the advances of seTeral suitors ; and in 1579 sbe weut ao far as to 
order the drawing up of ber marriage contract with the duhe ol 
Aojon, but the marriage was ultimately brobea off. Uci relations 
with the earl of Leiceetet need further elucidation, bnt she probably 
never contemphited marriage with him. 

In foreign politics a new scene was openii^. Ever since the 
BCceesiOD of Charles V., the constant wars between France and the 
Empire had left England free to choose ber port ; but now tijat 
Philip saw bis hope« of onion with Elizabeth gone, and England 
fully comnutled to the Reformation, he hastened to conclude peace 
with France- The general pacification of Cafeau-Cambreaia, be- 
tween France, England, and Spain, was completed in April, 1559 : 
and the new alliance between Bpain and France was cemented bi 
the marriage of Philip n, to Elizabetli, daughter of Henry IL 
Henry vas accidentally killed at the toumament held on the occ&- 
lioa (July 10, 1559), and was tnicceeded b^ his son Francis II., 
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whose marriage with Mary queen of Soots had been completed a 
year before (April 24, 1558). The young king was weak, both in 
body and mind ; and the Guises, who were now all-powerful, com- 
menced the persecution of the Huguenots, as the French Protestants 
were called, by a curious corruption of the name they had borrowed 
flom Germany, Eidgenossen (i. e. oonfederaies). The death of 
Francis II. (Dec. 5, 1560), and the accession of his brother Charles 
IX., under the regency of the queen-mother, the infamous Cathe- 
rine de' Medici, led to the great religious wars, in which the cause 
of the Huguenots was upheld by the two Henries of Navarre, fieither 
and son, the prince of Conde, and the three brothers Coligny, against 
Catherine and the Guises ; in which they suffered the great defeats 
of Jamac and Moncontour (15G9), and the atrocious Mauacreo/St 
BarOiolomeu) (Aug. 24, 1572) ; and which were only ended by the 
accession of Henry of Navarre as Henrt IY., and his great victory 
at Ivry (1589). 

The influence of these events in Englsmd, though indirect, was 
most Important On the queen's accession, Mary of Scotland and 
her husband the dauphin quartered the arms of England on their 
shield, and assumed the royal title. No notice was taken of the 
remonstrances of Elizabeth, who on her part complied with the 
requests for aid made by the Protestants both in Scotland and in 
France. A fleet sent to the Firth of Forth (Jan. 1560) compelled a 
French army to capitulate at Leith ; and a treaty was made at 
Edinburgh, by which the Frencli evacuated Scotland, and Francis 
and Mary engaged to lay aside the arms and title of the crown of 
England (July 6). In 1562 Elizabeth sent a force, under Ambrose 
Dudley earl of Warwick, to the aid of the Protestants in Normandy. 
They took Havre ; but on the pacification which followed between 
the Catholics and Huguenots, both united against the English, who 
were driven from Havre (July 28, 1563), and other towns which 
they had garrisoned. On April 1, 1564, peace was concluded with 
France ; and the claim of England to Calais was finally, though 
tacitly, relinquished. 

Meanwhile the final settlement of the reformed Church of England 
was made by the parliament of 1563, and convocation drew up the 
89 Articles, as they now stand. Having reached this point, the 
queen was resolved, like her father, to bring all her subjects to uni- 
formity in religion ; and henceforth she was involved in an incessant 
conflict with two opposite parties. The Catliolics were repressed 
by the penal laws, and in some cases tlieir share in treasonable 
plots seemed to justify severe measures. But at the other pole of 
the ecclesiastical world a party had arisen, including many shades of 
opinion, which were long confounded \>y \)i[iQVt ^^^^x^srvfe^Si ^ssx^v-x 
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the common name of PurUanimn. They desired a form of worship 
more thoroughly purified from the usages of the Church of Eome 
than that which was now established in England. Their chief 
objections were against the decorations of the churches, the vest- 
ments of the clergy, the use of the ring in marriage, and the sign 
of the cross in baptism. Such objections had already been made to 
the settlement arranged by Granmer, chiefly among the more zealous 
refugees from the Marian persecution ; and there were disputes on 
these matters at Frankfort in 1554. But the exiles brought back 
with them further views respecting Galvinistic theology, civil liberty, 
and other peculiar doctrines, which were most distasteful to Eliza- 
beth, but were secretly favoured by some of her council, including 
Cecil and Walsingham. Many openly refused to conform to the 
worship of the established church, and were called Nonconformists. 
When they proceeded to form congregations of their own, they be- 
came ** the Separation," or Dissenters. As early as 1564 we find the 
queen issuing strict orders to the bishops to enforce conformity; 
while the cause of the Nonconformists was supported, for his own 
ends, by the queen's fetvourite, Robert Dudley earl of Leicester, son 
of the late duke of Northumberland. Nonconformist divines were 
deprived of their preferments'(1565), their books condemned (1566), 
their congregations broken up, and the worshippers imprisoned and 
brought before the bishops, wlio failed to convince them of their 
errors (1567). Neither the primate Parker (d. 1575), nor his suc- 
cessor Grindal (d. 1583), was disposed to more severe measures r 
but Elizabeth at length found a zealous servant in archbishop 
VVhitgift, who used the Court of High Commission as a sort of in- 
quisition, only stopping short of torture and death. Tlie most emi- 
nent of the Nonconformists was Thomas Carttcrlght, Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge, who had a warm controversy' with 
"VVTiitgift ; he fled to the continent (1573), was imprisoned by the 
Court of High Commission (1590-1593), and died at Warwick 1603. 
Robert Browne also deserves notice, not so much for his own merits 
as for the accident which gave his name to the party who were 
afterwards called Independents. Their entire denial of tlie autliority 
of civil magistrates in matters of religion was construed into a 
treasonable attack on the queen's supremacy, and many of them 
were hanged at Tyburn. The most celebrated of these " Brownist" 
martyrs were Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, who suffered, under 
eircumstances of great cruelty, in 1593. Still the power of the 
Puritans increased steadily during tlie reign of Elizabeth, and it was 
only bj her direct autliority that some of their proposals failed in par- 
Jmment On one of these occasions (1571) the queen stretched hei 
prerogative so far as to imDrison tYie moxet o^ \\i^ rJVtwoiiAWva bill. 
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But there were other eccbuies who were rcgfiirdeil na outside of 
the widest limits of tolcratiou. and for vliom tbe fires of Smitbiield 
were still kindled. In 1S75 a congreg&tian of AiutbaptiBta were 
seized; some recanted; elereu were sentenced to tbe etalce, but 
banished ; and two were burnt. Foi, the murtyrologiBt. ptajed the 
qneeu to inflict eome other deutb than burning — a decisive proof (if 
tbe opinions then held about the auppreesion of heresy by capital 
puoishinent. Elizabeth's whole eccleaiaatical policy may be ex- 
plained by her preference of Lutheranism to Calvinism, and her 
resalve to enforce umforznity and to maintain her own supremacy. 





CHAPTER XXIl. 
THE HOUEE OF TUDOB — continued. 



Section ILStary Sluarl and the Catholics, a.d. 1558-1587. 

The great drawback on Elizabeth's prosperitj was Marv Etiart 
queen of Bcots, whose superior benntj Ijurt the vanitj of the 
woman as much as her rival claims troubled the policy of tlic 
queen. Maiy was a pnnceBs of the hauao uf Tudor, througli her 
fcither James V., Bon of Margaret Tudor, (ho second daughter of 
Henry VII. After Elizabeth, therelbro, aho was the legitimalo beir 
to the crovm of En);hind. though lier branch had been pnesLil orer, 
by the will of Henry VHI., infiiTourof bis younger Biflterachildri'n. 
Her motlicrvp-ns Blary of Guise, (be sister of the duke of Guise nnd 
the cardinal Lotmine. Her fotlier died a week nfler her birtli, 
wbicb took place Dec. 7, 15i2, Hw liaiiuiig devolved upon htr 
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mother ; while the goverament of Scotland fell into the hands of 
cardinal Beaton, who defeated the attempt to unite her to Edward 
prince of Wales, and betrothed her to the dauphin Francis. In her 
fifth year she was taken to the court of France, and educated there 
till her marriage (April 24, 1558). It is no wonder, therefore, 
though it was the chief source of all her troubles, that she became 
a bigoted Catholic and a thorough Frenchwoman. Unhappily, too, 
the court of France, at that time the most dissolute in Europe, gave 
the worst possible training to a temper too prone to levity. 

Thus bom and thus brought up, she became, by inevitable neces- 
sity, the rival of the Protestant Elizabeth, in the eyes of the Catholics, 
except that large party in England who held fast to loyalty and to 
a aettled government. We have referred (chap, xxi.) to the assertion 
of her claims, and the events which led to the peace of Edinburgh 
(July 6, 1560). That event left Scotland in the hands of the Pro- 
testants, whose leaders had formed a confederacy by the name of 
tiiie Lordi of the Congregation. The life and soul of their party was 
the great preacher, John Knox, who had brought back from his 
exile at Geneva the most devoted attachment to the doctrines of 
Calvin, and to the Presbyterian model of church government ; and 
who added to an uncompromising hatred of Popish usages a morose 
dislike to every form of worldliness. Added to this was the ex- 
tremest assertion of the principle, not merely of the union of Church 
and State, but that all civil government must be conformed to those 
maxims of religion which the Church teaches. Every departure 
from this principle was stigmatised as Erastianism, a name derived 
from Erastus, a Swiss physician, who opposed the views of Beza and 
Calvin upon ecclesiastical tliscipline. 

Sach was the platform upon which the Scottish parliament of 
1560 framed their establishment of religion, and of which Francis 
and Mary did not conceal their dislike. On the death of Francis 
(Dec. 5, 1560), Mary would fain have stayed in France, but the 
jealousy of the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, decided her 
departure. She took a piteous farewell of the beloved shores, and 
landed at Leith, Aug. 19, 1561, " a stranger to her subjects, without 
experience, without allies, and almost without a friend." 

The celebration of mass in her chapel, on the first Sunday, was 
the signal for a riot. Next Sunday John Knox preached against 
idolatry, and in personal interviews he spared neither the pride of 
the sovereign nor the feelings of the light-hearted woman of nine- 
teen. Henceforth she looked on him as an enemy, and he regarded 
her as a Jezebel. But her beauty and her spirit won the chivalrous 
affection of the youthful portion of her subjects : the few Catholics 
were still loyal ; and the fanaUcisoi oi \i€t ^w^mve;;^ ^%& >&S3^\. "v^ 
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cheek hf the ability and moderation of her natural brother. Jama 
Stuart, prior of Bt. Andrews, whom ahe created Buooessiyely eail of 
Mar and eart ofMwrra^ 

Elizabeth corresponded with her in a tone of sisterly aflfection, 
which became, howcTer, more inqierions when she gave advice on 
Mary's mairiage. Bat the queen of Scots chose her cousin Henry 
lord Daniley, son of the earl of Lennox, whose countess was tho 
daughter of Margaret Tudor and sister of James V . Damley there- 
fore stood in the same degree of descent from Henry VH. as Mary, 
and was, after her, the next heir to the crown of England (see tho 
genealogioal tsble of the House of Tudor). They were married 
July 29, 1566 ; and Mary conferred en Damley the title of king. 

Incensed at this union of two rival claimants of her crown, and 
at Damley's disobedience (fbr.she claimed his allegiance, as bom in 
England), Eliiabcth began to intrigue with the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, to whose party the earl of Murray went over. But the 
popular feeling was now with Mary; and the lords, who had taken 
up arms, fled to England. Elisabeth receiTod them angrily, and 
disaTowed their cause ; idiile Mary, intoxicated with success, joined 
the XaogiM of Boffomte fat the destruction of Protestantism. 

Damley had meanwhile revealed his heartless and profligate cha- 
racter. Wearied of his society, the queen sought the amusements 
which she had loved at the court of France. A Piedmontose, uamed 
David Rizzio, son of a teacher of music, pleased her so much that 
she made him her French secretary, and passed much time in his 
society. Her jealous husband resolved to strike her through her 
favourite, and allied himself, for this object, with the party of tlie 
Douglases. As Mary was supping in private with Bizzio and her 
servants, the conspirators burst into the room, guided by Damley 
liimself ; and, in spite of the cries and resistance of tho queen, who 
was in the sixth month of her pregnancy, Euthven stabbed Rizzio 
before her &ice, and the rest dragged him into the next apartment, 
and despatched him with fifty-six wounds (March 9, 1566). On 
learning that he had expired, Mary said, ** I will then dry my tears, 
and study revenge." She dissembled her feelings, pardoned the 
conspirators, and appeared to be reconciled to her husband, while 
she restored to her favour Murray and the other banished lords, 
whom Damley had called back to Scotland to strengthen his party. 
On the 19th of June, 1566, she gave birth to a son, who was bap- 
tized, according to the rites of the Church of Bome, by the name of 
James, and became afterwards king of Scotland and England. 

Damley, continuing his profligate course of life, had again left 

the court, when he was taken ill, it was said with the small-pox, 

near Olaagow. Maiy brought MmV) "ErfWubiw^h, where he was 
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lodged in a solitary house called the Kirlz of Field. Early on the 
morning of Feb. 10, 1567, the house, with all its inmates, was blown 
ap with gunpowder, and the dead body of tlie king was found in a 
neighbouring field. Suspicion at once fell upon the queen and 
James Hepburn earl of BothweU, who had for some time been her 
chief adviser. The earl of Lennox openly accused Bothwell, who 
was acquitted by the use of intimidation (April 12). He formed 
a league among the nobles, carried o£f the queen as she was 
returning from a visit to her son at Stirling (April 24), and married 
her on the 15th of May, having divorced his wife a little before.. 
The celebrated sir James Melville, who was in the queen's retinue, 
bears witness to the absence of any show of reluctance on her 
part when she was carried ofL 

At this last outrage on all decency, the Protestants took up arms 
and defeated Mary and Bothwell at Carherry HiU, near Edinburgh 
Bothwell escaped to end his days in a Norwegian prison, where he 
was confined for piracy, and Mary was taken prisoner and conveyed 
to the castle of LochUven, Here she was forced to resign the 
ciown in favour of her infant son, and to commit the government 
to a council with Murray as regent The king, who had just com- 
pleted his first year, was crowned at Stirling, as James VI., July 
29, 1567. But a party was formed for the queen, who made her 
Qomantic escape from Lochleven Castle, May 2, 1568, only to suffer 
a final defeat from the regent at Langside, near Glasgow (May 13), 
whence she fled to the Solway Firth, and crossed over into Cum- 
berland (May 16) to throw herself on the protection of Elizabeth. 

During these scenes Elizabeth had affected to mediate between 
Mary and her subjects. She now sent her a message of sympathy^ 
but refused to see her till she had cleared herself of her husband's 
murder. Mary, taken by surprise, consented to submit her cause 
to so good a friend, and she was removed to Bolton, while Murray 
was summoned to send envoys to justify his conduct. A formal 
inquiry was opened at York before the duke of Norfolk (son of the 
earl of Surrey whom Henry VIII. beheaded), the earl of Sussex, 
and sir Ralph Sadler, when the Scotch lords were startled by the 
revival of the old claim of English supremacy, and some of them 
on their part commenced an intrigue for the marriage of Mary to 
Norfolk, who was the head of a strong party comprising the 
moderate Catliolics and many Protestants. Elizabeth and Cecil 
disconcerted the plot by transferring the commission to Hampton 
Courl, and adding to it her most trusted counsellors, while Mary 
was removed, from a neighbourhood where the Catholics were 
strong, to Tutbury in Staffordshire. After some reluctance Murray 
pioduced love-letters between Mary axidBo\k^^^^vsA<2i^<st^^ifi^'s«i 
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which left no doabt d her guilt Maiy*! commiinoneiB then fell 
back on her daim as a soTeieigii prinoets to refdse an answer to 
any earthly tribunal. Upon this Elizabeth assembled her council, 
and declared her oonyiotion of Mary's guilt She offered, howeyer, 
to foigiTe the past if Mary would resign the crown or recognise 
James's joint title, under the regency of Munay, which Mary stead- 
&stly refiised. 

Plots now b^gan to be fbrmed for her liberation. Norfolk con- 
tinued his conespondenoe with a yiew to a marriage, and Leicester 
entered into the plan, which the queen cut short by committiDg 
Norfolk to the Towei; Oct 11, 1568. He was afterwards liberated, 
haying satisfled EUnbeth of his loyalty. Meanwhile the northern 
Catholics took up arms under the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. They were dispersed by the duke of Sussex without 
a blow, and many of their fidlowers were executed (1569). 

On Jan. 28; 1570, the regent Murray was assassinated at Lin- 
lithgow; and a war oisued on the border between Mary's partisans 
and the IBnglish. Insurrections of Oatludics broke out in Lreland ; 
in the Netherlands the duke of Alya was plotting with English 
Catholios, and planning an inyasitm of the realm (see ch.' xxiii) ; 
and the Guises were yiotocious in France (see ch. xxi.). A 
special proyocation was giyen to Elisabeth by the publication of a 
bull of excommunication by pope Piua V. (April 25, 1570), which 
was affixed to the gates of tiie bishop of London's palace by one 
Felton, who was seized and executed as a traitor (Aug. 8). Several 
other executions took place, and new laws were enacted against the 
Catholics (1571). Norfolk, haying not only renewed his correspond- 
ence with Mary, in spite of his solemn promise, but entered into 
Alva's plans of invasion, was convicted of a treasonable plot to 
dethrone the queen (Jan. 16), but it was only at the instance of 
the House of Gommons that she at length sent him to the block 
(June 2). She refused their prayer for the judgment of the queen 
of Scots as the mover of all these seditions ; and was not hurrie^l 
into rash measures even by the horrible news of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in France (Aug. 24, 1572). 

The seven years from 1572 to 1579 were a period of great tran- 
quillity in England. The important events that occurred mean- 
while in the Netherlands and in the Spanish seas are related in 
the next chapter. But, in 1580, pope Gregory XIII. sent a mission 
of Jesuits, the first who had appeared in England, under Hubert 
Parsons and Edmund Gampion. A proclamation was issued against 
tlicm, to which Gampion replied by a challenge to a public dis- 
putation. The next parliament (1581), among other severe acts, 
waJe it treagoD to reconcile any one to the Ghurch of Bome ; and 
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Campion was seized, tortured, and at length cxecntcd for high 
treason, with two other priests, Dec. 1, 1581. The records of the 
next few years are full of plots, real or pretended, by Jesuits and 
others for the liberation of Mary and for a Spanish invasion, which 
led to new penal laws and executions. 

At length, in 1586, some priests of the English seminary at 
Bheims sent over an assassin, named John Savage, in conjunction 
¥rith a priest named Anthony Ballard, to kill the queen and raise an 
insurrection, which the Spaniards were to support by an invasion. 
Among several Catholic gentlemen who joined the plot, was one from 
whom it is known as Babington's Conapircusy. The design was betrayed 
to the watchful secretary, Walsingham,byGifford, a seminary priest, 
and fourteen of the chief conspirators were executed (Sept. 20, 21). 
This plot sealed the fette of Mary, whose detention had long been 
odious, while her release would only have given a rallying-point 
for civil and foreign war. A correspondence which Babington had 
held with the ex-queen was made the ground for a charge of 
treason against her ; and she was removed to Fotheringhay Castle, 
there to be tried before a board of forty-seven commissioners (Oct. 
11). At first she refused to plead; then she acknowledged that 
she had corresponded with foreign powers to gain her freedom, but 
indignantly denied all schemes against the life of Elizabeth. When 
the letters to Babington, in which she approved his design, were 
produced and supported by the evidence of her two secretaries, she 
charged the latter with perjury, and Walsingham with forging the 
letters, which he expressly denied. After the trial the com- 
missioners adjourned to the Star Chamber at Westminster, and, 
' having found her guilty, sentenced her to death for compassing the 
destruction of the queen, Oct. 25. 

But Elizabeth still showed a real or affected hesitation. She 
called a new parliament, which met on October 28 ; and which, after 
attainting Babington and his associates, prayed the queen to con- 
sent to Mary's execution. She begged them to consider if there 
were any other possible expedient ; and on their replying that they 
could find none, she dismissed them with what she herself called 
•• an answer without an answer." Parliament was prorogued, Dec. 
2 ; the council confirmed the sentence against Mary, Dec. 4 ; and it 
was published, " to the great and wonderful rejoicing of the people 
of all sorts," Dec. 6. Mary received the news as a relief from long 
suspense, and claimed the character of a martyr. She wrote a 
jx)uching and dignified letter to Elizabeth, asking to be buried in 
France, and making some requests for her servants. She did not 
ask for life ; but urgent entreaties were made for her by the king of 
France, while her son, the king of Scotlasid^ ^^<&^ ^^«»i(&. fewsgwca. 
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EliMbeUi wemed to hcntftte; andwhsn >t kit ihe ai^ed the wai- 
nu^ and gne It to DKvinn ths Becretar; (Feb. 1), ahe affected to 
attempt Iti lecal ; bnt the oonnoil took the retpoiuibiljt;, which 
tltej mflerwaidi threw apon Dsviion, who wu fined 10,00<DJ. and 
imprisoned bj the Btar-chamber. 

The wamnt mi diieated to the eerii of Shrewabai; and Kent, 
who jao ww d o d to Fofheringhtj, wbeie Hsr; received them with a 
dieeifkd rangiuUioii, irideh abe maintained to the hut The next 
moming (Feb. 8, 1SB7) the wta beheaded in the cuEtle ball, in the 
IStb jear of her age and the 19Qi of her oaptiTity, amidst a pity tor 
her fiite which haa too oRen wanned into the cbiTalroua bat vain 
deaireto rerene the jort jodgmratof hoi own age npon her crimes, 
k BliBhetii aJbcted toipriae, grief^ and indignation at the eie- 
flotion of the leatgooa. She ahut henelf np and wept, roiled at her 
minitteta, and ratned DaTiaon. Jamea expressed his resentment by 
nc* ling bia ambwailor, and the «tate« of Scotland offered to 
i^tport him in taUng rengeanoe. But the gtief of Elizabeth gave 
Jamea a &ii ptetezt to lay aaide his wrath; and both were calmed 
down hito oontantment An- fiie aeonri^ of thdr crowns b; the skill 
of Walnngham, and by the spnse of their common interest In the 
eaoae wliiah had now to undergo iti last great peril 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

E HOUSE OF TUixiil — concluded. 



ELIZABETH. 

Section in.— T^ Spanish Armada. The QuMn's Death. 
A.D. 1587-1603. 
Ar the time of the execution af Mary Stnart, Philip II. of Spain hud 
been for nome time preparinR his great sclieme for the (ieatnictioo of 
ProtcfltauHsm by .it once invading England and anbduing the re- 
Tolled provinoea ■■>{ the Netlierlands. A thort relioapect is neceB- 
■ary to anderatand the 4tory of the " Invincible Armada." 

The provinces of the NetheriamU, (w 'liui l-trtB Gw«AKi»k. ^jei* 
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fbnning fh6 Ungdomi of HoOand and Bdgium, having paased by 
marriage from thd house of Bnzgandy to that of Austria, were in- 
heated hj Charles Y. from his fkther. They were, even before 
England, the chief seat of trade and maritime enterprise ; and the 
burg^ifln of their great oitiei^ such as Amsterdam, Leyden, Antwerp, 
Bmaveil^ Ghenli and li^ge, with their increasing wealth, had ac- 
qniied a spirit of independence which often showed itself in torbn- 
lencew The revived learning and the new religions doctrines of the 
15th and 16th centuries had fimnd in them a congenial home ; and 
Ohadci Y. had jperaecn te d tiia Dutch and Ilemish Protestants with 
a cniMtj which he was restrained from exeroiabg in Germany. On 
his abdksation at Brussels (Oct 25, 1555), he transmitted his maxims 
of govenunent to his son, Philip IL ; but ndther the f&Hher who 
beiicwed, nor tiie son who received the crown of a bigot and a 
tyranti knew that it was destined to be cast down by a young man 
on whraae ihoDlder tiia emperor leant— the prince of Orange, after- 
wards known as Wiluam tbb SiLrarr. 

Philip resided chiefly in the Netherlands till 1558, occupied 
with Hie aflhin of England and Prance ; after his refusal by Eliza- 
beth, and his marriage to Isabella of Prance, he retired to Spain, 
leaving the regency to his natural sister, Margaret duchess of 
Parma ; but he continued, from his writing cabinet in the Escuria], 
to direct those persecutions which soon drove the provinces to re- 
bellion. In 1567 the duke of Alva was sent with an army to crush 
both heresy and disaffection ; and the king literally passed sentence 
of death on the uihole population of the Netherlands by what has been 
well called *'the most compendious death-warrant ever framed.*' 
The following year (1568) was marked by the judicial murders of 
the counts Egmont and Horn at Brussels, and by tlie first campaign 
of the prince of Orange, who had previously escaped. It was about 
this time that England became concerned in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. Some merchantmen from Spain, laden with specie 
for the army in the Netherlands, had been chased into English ports 
by French cruisers ; and Elizabeth, always ready to assist the in- 
surgents if she could also benefit herself, had seized the treasure, 
alleging that it really belonged to certain Genoese merchants, from 
whom she had simply borrowed it, to keep it safe for her brotlier of 
Spain! Alva retaliated, and English commerce was Jriveii from 
the Netherlands to Hamburg (1569) ; and at the same time plots 
against the queen's life were fomented both by Philip and Alva. 
fSee chap, xxii.) Meanwhile the pnnce of Orange obtained a 
footing in the provinces of Holland and Zeeland; Alva was re- 
called ; Elizabeth coquetted with both parties, but many of her 
mibjecUi joined the insurgents. In 1515 the Estates offered Iier the 
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■overeigntj of the revolted provinces, which she declined, tendering 
her good offices to reconcile them with their sovereign. Besides 
hedtoting to come to open war with Philip, she was no doubt influ- 
enced by her lofty ideas of kingly right, and by dislike to the ex- 
treme Protestantism of the insurgents. In 1578 she entered into a 
treaty of alliance, and aided them with ships, men, and money ; but 
a coolness arose from their overtures to the duke of Anjou (formerly 
Alen9on), the brother of Henry III. of France ; for though Anjou 
was now her suitor, and apparently a favoured suitor, she was not 
willing to see French influence paramount in the provinces. Her 
ministers were opposed to her coquettish policy in both cases ; and 
would have had her reject Anjou and openly espouse the cause of 
the Netherlands, while the sympathies of the people were entirely 
with the Hollanders. In 1580 the liberated States made a formal 
declaration of their independence, and in the following year they 
placed themselves under the sovereignty of Anjou, who took his 
final departure from England as a rejected suitor. His unsuccessful 
government was closed by his death, in the same year in which an 
assassin, instigated by Philip, murdered the prince of Orange (July 
10. 1584). 

Philip's intention to dispose of Elizabeth by the same means was 
made, clear by repeated discoveries of plots, but she still hesitated 
to declare war. Embassies passed between her and the States, 
whom private Englishmen were serving as soldiers, while English 
sailors were harassing Philip's American possessions in a manner 
which savoured somewhat of piracy. The chief of these adventurers 
was sir Francis Drake. At length, when the loss of Antwerp by the 
patriots, after a terrible siege (1584), brought danger to our very 
doors, and Philip's schemes against England were placed beyond 
all doubt, — when Henry HI. of France rejected the overtures of 
Holland, and the Catiiolic League of Joinville was formed for the 
suppression of heresy throughout Europe, — Elizabeth accepted the 
protectorate of the Netherlands, and sent over an army under her 
favourite, Robert Dudley earl of Leicester (^1585). 

The calumnies of his enemies in his own age, and the pens of 
the poet and novelist in ours, have consigned the name of Leicoster 
to such odium that it becomes difficult to estimate his character 
truly. The calmest of his contemporaries judged that there was no 
clear evidence of the great crimes with which he was charged, such 
as the murder of his first wife. Amy Bobsart (his marriage with 
whom is mentioned in king Edward's diary), and the poisoning 
of the earl of Essex as a step to his second marriage. That his 
leaning to the Puritans was all hypocrisy has been taken for granted, 
with many other charges, for which we bavQ onl^ tbk&^i^ft^iis&is^®.^ 
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hia great Gnemies, the prieets and the smissiiries of Pliilip. AM 
agree tUat )u> wne a, man of anbouDded lanitr and umbition, but a 
brave and eiperioneod soldier. In tbiB quality, havevor, he was 
far oyemuitched by the governor of the Netherliinde, Philip's 
nephew, A-lexander Farttete prinre of FarmOt who vme reputed the 
most skilful captain of his age. 

Leiaeator landed at Fluihing (Dec. 19, 15S3), whither hie cele- 
brated nephew, air Pniup BmHEV, hud preceded him. He woa re- 
ceived enthunastically, and installed as govcmor-geoeml at the 
Hague; but lie soon felt into suspicion, through the ambiguoui 
puli<rf of Elicabeth and his own engemees U) pluue English garri- 
auns in the uhief fortresses. Sacconra froio England were delayed, 
while a party of the ministerB, headed hy Burleigh and prompted 
bv the qneeii, carried on aQcret negocJatiouB with Parma. 

But while they wavered, Philip well knew that Holland was tin- 
true portal of England, and he wns now (15X6) deep in correspond- 
ence with Panna roapectltig the plan of invaiiion which was to sub- 
due the latter and regain the former. Fariun was to be rewarded 
with tliehandof Mary Btuart, who was t<i be queen of England onder 
Philip. The English people were stanch ; and they Baw that the 
present conflict wna a training for the ooming death-grapple. " God 
hath Htirrod up this action," wrote one in Leicester's nrnjy, "tohreerf 
up soldiers to defend the freedom of England, which through these 
long times of peace and quietneas is brought into a most dangerous 
estate, if it should be attempted." And this new martial spirit was 
inflamed by the return of Drake from the New World, whither he 
had been sent out with a fleet of twenty sail, and whence he came 
back laden with spoil, having lahen San Domingo, Porto Bico, 
Santiago, and Carthagena, and ravaged the shores of Florida. 
These socceeses made it more difflcntt for Philip to raise money in 
Flanders, where the army of Parma lay inactive for wont of it. 
When the campaign of 1586 opened on the Meuse. Leicester's first 
successea only served to pnff up bis vanity ; the tide sooi^ turned ; 
and his fhiltless aiego of Zutphan led to the loss of sir Philip 
Sidney, who was mortally wounded in a skirmish and carried to 
Amheim (Sept. 22, 1586). As he left the battlefield, in extreme 
pain from his shattered thigh, ha saw a woonded soldier look 
wistfully at a bottle ot water which his altendants had just brought 
him : — " Thy necessity is greater than mine," said Sidney, handing 
him the bottle to drink first. He lived long enough to surprise, by 
the calmneas of his last honrs, the friends who bad delighted in liis 
life as the perfect model of ever; virtue and accomplishment, and 
dred witli tbeee words ; — " Love my memory. Cherish my friends. 
^bave all, goTem ;onr will and aflecbciaa^ ^^^(Ul wad word of 
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your Creator ; ia me beholding the end of this world, with all her 
vanities." 

The events which followed are too complicated to be related here. 
While the feeling of republican independence grew stronger and 
stronger in the States, under the guidance of patriots like Bameveld, 
English influence grew weaker and weaker, thi'ough the faults of 
Leicester, the treachery of his lieutenants, and the vacillating policy 
of Elizabeth, who reopened negociations with Parma, even after the 
plot of Babington and the death of Mary Stuart had removed the 
last semblance of the possibility of peace between her and Philip. 
Meanwhile sir Francis Drake attacked Philip on his own coasts, 
captured and. destroyed several ships in the harbours of Cadiz and 
Lisbon (for Portugal, since 1580, belonged to Spain), and thus 
inured the English sailors to the encounters of their little vessels 
with the huge ships of Spain (April, 1587). Leicester was finally 
recalled from Holland in Dec. 1587 ; and the following winter was 
one <)f expectation on the part of England, and of active preparation 
in Spain and Flanders. 

History presents no more memorable example than that of the 
attempted invasion of England by Philip XL, to show how the 
grandest schemes of conquest may overreach themselves by their 
very vastness, and may be baffled by the blessing of God upon means 
not only simple but even feeble. 

Philip had gradually collected, in the ports of the Peninsula, a 
fleet of 130 ships of war, many of them new vessels of a size hitherto 
unknown. There were 60 great gaZleonSt 4 large galleys, and 4 still 
larger galeassea ; all of which had huge castles at tiie stem and stern, 
while the galeasses were decorated like floating palaces. In vain 
had Parma urged upon his master the need of handier vessels for 
throwing an army upon an enemy's coast Philip relied on vast- 
ness, and tliought only of sweeping the sea. The fleet carried 
20,000 soldiers, among whom were 2000 grandees, and 300 friars 
and inquisitors. Their instruments of conversion were placed with 
the arms and stores on board the transports, in the shape of fetters, 
whips, thumbscrews, and other machines for torture. This "In- 
vincible Armada," as it was fondly called, crowned with the pope's 
benediction and consecrated banner, was placed under the command 
of the duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee of the purest blood, and 
utterly ignorant of naval affidrs. He was to sail from Lisbon to 
Calais, and there effect a junction with the force which Parma had 
collected in the Netherlands, amounting at first to 30,000, but re- 
duced by sickness to 23,000. But how Parma was to put to sea and 
effect the junction, was a point for which Philip had not provided. 
After many delays, the Armada sailed ixoxsiliM^tsKya. ^\l^^^SJ^x■^S}^v 
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and 2ath of May, 1588. A storm off Cape Finisterre drove it back 
to Corunna, whence it finally sailed on July 12. 

The preparations in England to receive it were more satisfactoiy 
for their patriotic ardour than for their promptness or sufSciency. 
It was very late when the danger was fully credited. Levies were 
hastily made throughout the kingdom, and three armies were col- 
lected : one of 30,000 to attend the queen's person, one of 20,000 to 
guard the south coast, and a third of 23,000 in the camp at Tilbury 
under Leicester. Through this camp the queen rode on horseback, 
declaring to the soldiers her resolution to lead them in person to 
the field, and rather perish there than survive the ruin of her 
people. But tiiese armies were not collected till tlie end of July, 
and then they were undisciplined and even mutinous; and the 
queen's harangue at Tilbury was only delivered on the 9th of 
August, a week after the dispersion of the Armada. 

Well was it for England that she was readier at sea, though even 
here her force seemed quite disproportioned to the danger. She 
possessed only 14,000 sailors, and a fleet of 34 sail, none larger than 
frigates, and most much smaller. There was scarcely a merchant 
vessel exceeding 400 tons, while the ships of the Armada were from 
300 to 1200 tons ; but, such as they were, ships were at once fur- 
nished by the commercial towns and by the gentry and nobility, and 
manned by sailors full of enterprise. Above all, there were the 
veteran adventurers, such as Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, with 
lord Howard of Effingham as admiral, whose high cliaracter mode- 
rated the jealousies of his captains, and who possessed tlie prudence 
which the service in hand especially required. 

Even after the Armada had sailed, the damage it suflfered off 
Finisterre gave rise to the report that the enterprise was abandoned 
for tliat year ; but Howard kept good watch, and on Friday, July 19, 
he received intelligence that the gigantic fleet was ofl" the Lizard. 
Putting out from Plymouth Sound with 67 ships, he first encoun- 
tered the Armada on Sunday, July 21. It spread over seven miles 
of sea, in the form of a vast crescent, facing up the Cliannel. Avoid- 
ing all close encounters with the vast ships, the English gained the 
weather-gage, and used their swifter and handier vessels to harass 
tlie unwieldy enemy at their pleasure. In this manner a running 
fight was maintained all up the Channel. The English were rein- 
forced from every port. The Spaniards sufibred many losses, and 
two ot their largest ships were taken by sir Francis Drake. 

At last, however, they cast anchor in Calais Roads ''July 27), still 

strong enough apparently to crush the English fieet; but tliey 

waited in v/iin for tlie duke of Parma, whose army, long since ready, 

was blockaded in the Flemish ports by a swarm of small vessels col- 
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lect«d by the Dutch. It was vain to attempt to cross the Channel 
till it was cleared of the English fleet ; and it was equally impos* 
sible to sail out and join the Armada, which lay waiting for him o0 
Calais, with the English fleet lying within two miles. 

On the night of Sunday, July 28, Howard directed six fire-ships 
against the Armada. The Spaniards were seized with a sudden 
panic, and cut their cables. Two large ships caught fire ; severaJ 
fell aboard of each other ; and on the Monday morning the whole 
fleet, except some ships that had run adhere, was deen drifting before 
a south-west wind past the Flemish coast The plan of invasion had 
faded. One last battle was fought with the pursuing English fleet 
off Gravelines, and lost by the Spaniards, who then, with their best 
ships crippled, were driven before the wind into the German Ocean 
(July 29). Owing to want of supplies, the English were compelled 
to relinquish the chase off the coast of Scotland (Aug. 2), while 
Medina Sidonia attempted to return home round the British Isles. 
Between the Orkneys and Hebrides he was overtaken by a storm 
which completed the dispersion of his fleet, of which scarcely more 
than a third returned to Spain. He himself bore the news of the 
disaster to Philip, who submitted to it as the will of God, and began 
to write despatches ordering Farma to build a new Armada. 

The joy in England was unbounded. The queen went in state to 
St Paul's to return thanks for deliverance from a danger greater 
than any to which the country was ever exposed between the times 
of William the Conqueror and Napoleon. But few knew how narrow 
the escape had been. " A great kingdom is a grand wager," wrote 
the admiral. ** Security is dangerous ; and if God had not been our 
best friend, we should have found it so." When aU fear of the 
Armada's return had ceased, the war was carried on vigorously 
against Spain on the high seas and on the coasts of America, under 
Drake, the two Hawkinses, and sir Walter Raleigh; and attacks 
were made upon Spain itself, with partial success, imder Drake and 
Norris (15S8), and afterwards under the earl of Essex (1596). The 
enterprises in the American seas bore lasting fruit, as they led to 
the foundation of England's colonial empire, a beginning of which 
had been attempted by Raleigh some years before, in the settlement 
which he named Virginia in honour of the queen (1584). 

Shortly after the defeat of the Armada, the religious wars of 
B'rance were brought to an end. Henry HI. was the last king of 
the house of Yalois. In the early part of his reign he bad favoured 
tlie princes of Lorraine (the Guises), but in 1576 he made a peace 
with the Huguenots. Upon this the duke of Guise formed the 
**League^** an organization of the extreme Catholics throughout 
France. After the death of Henry's brother, t\ya ^Ki^<& ^^ Kxc^^'o-.'"^^*^ 

Eno. ^ 
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ls disputed between Henry of Navsire and the princes 
of Lorraine. The latter formed a secret trea^ witli Philip of Spain 
Mt the DhateBU of Joinyille (Jan. 1585). Tho Lmgne took up anna, 
nhile Henry Ibnod oneipected aid from Hent^ of Navarre. A period 
•if coofbsion, in ithicb tbe king sided nll^nuitely with eu<;h party, 
ended in placing bim more entirely than ever in the honds of Gmae 
I Ma;, 15S8). Hear; III. only regained hia freedom liy fonlly aeeas- 
sinating tho duke of Gnise. and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, 
al Blois (Dec, ISSB). Faria and tlie League raao in insurrectiou. 
Henry again Bought the ollianee of Henry of Navarre (April, lSE<9j: 
and the two kings were tjeoieging Paris when Henry IIL wosataLliod 
tiy aDomiiiiean raonk named Jao^M Clement (JalySl'j, and expired 
alter naming Henry of Navarre b£ bis BncoeBSOT(Ang. 2), irbo, by the 
title of HeNEir FV.. became the first king of the house of Boarbou. 
Elizabeth sent tbo new king 22,IXWI., and 4000 men under lord 
Willonghby (1590), and larger foroee, under the earl of Eeeex. iti 
the two following vears. To conciliate the Catholics, Henrv IV. 
abjured the ProteBbnt foitb (July 25, I693j : bat the war was stUl 
inainliuDad in Normandy by the League and the Spaniards ; and 
Gliiabeth continued her sncconrs to Henry, though indignant at liia 
apostasy, till be made peace with 8pain in 1698. One memorable 
action of this war was the taking of Brest from the Bponiarda (1594), 
whon (]]c giillanl sir Martin Frobii^Lcr vna tillud. 

In the year IS98 Bogluid was relieved of ber great enemy, 
Philip II.. by death (SepL IS) ; but Elizabeth also lost ber great 
minister Burleigli. His death gave freer acope to the ambition 
of the young Robert Devereux earl of Essex, who had been advano- 
tng in the queen's &vow ever since the death of Leicester. He 
had sbown, in seTeral miUtar; enterprises, more gallantry than 
ability ; and his lash temper was not restruned even by tba queen's 
presence. On one occasion be Is said, in the beat of a dispute, to 
have turned hia back upon ber ; sbe gave him a box oo the ear, and 
he clapped bis hand to hia sword, swearing that be would not bear 
such usage, were it &om Henry VIH. bimaelf. Still his favour sur- 
vived these quarrels, and he was now appoint**! lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (March 12, 1599). 

That country had never been thoroughly subdned ; and under the 
Tudors it waa ever ready to rise, first for the house of York, and 
tiien for the Catholic cause and the Spanish schemes. It was now 
in open rebellion under Hngh O'Neale, earl of Tyrone. Esscl 
landed at Dublin with 1S.O0O men {Aprill599); but after a fruitless 
campaign he entered into suspicions conferences with Tyrone. On 
hearing of the queen's displeasure he hastened back to England 
agaiuat her orders, and rushed, besmeared with dust and sweat into 
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her bedchamber. Elizabeth received him graciously; but on re- 
covering from her surprise she altered her conduct, and committed 
him to the custody of the lord keeper Egerton, though still con- 
soling him with marks of her affection. 

Essex had powerful enemies at court : sir Robert Cecil, secretary 
of state, and yoimger son of lord Burleigh ; sir Walter Baleigh, his 
rival in the personal favour of Elizabeth ; and sir Francis Bacon, 
whom he himself had greatly befriended. But he might probably 
have recovered the queen's favour, could he have bowed his spirit 
to her caprice. Among other indignities, she refused to renew a 
patent giving him a monopoly of sweet wines, saying that, ** in order 
to manage an ungovernable beast, he must be stinted of his pro- 
vender." Essex lost his head. He talked of the queen like a mad- 
man. He intrigued secretly with the Catholics, and ostentatiously 
patronised the Puritans. At length he formed a plot to seize tlie 
palace and compel the queen to dismiss her ministers, call a new 
parliament, and acknowledge James of Scotland as her successor. 

On Sunday, Feb. 8, 1601, the earls of Southampton and Butland, 
the lords Sandys and Monteagle, and about 300 gentlemen of quality, 
were summoned to Essex House in the Strand; and the earl in- 
formed them that his life was threatened by Baleigh and his party. 
The queen sent the lord keeper, with other councillors, to know the 
meaning of the assembly. Essex detained them prisoners, and sallied 
forth, with about 200 followers, to raise the citizens ; but as no one 
joined him, he returned home, and surrendered the same evening 
to the earl of Nottingham. On Feb. 19 he was arraigned, with 
Southampton, before a jury of 25 peers, and found guilty. His con- 
trition moved the pity of the queen, who countermanded the death- 
warrant she had already signed ; but at last, offended at his not 
asking for mercy, she left him to his fate. He was privately be- 
headed in the Tower at the age of 34, giving every proof of peni- 
tence and piety, Feb. 25, 1601. 

During the last two years of her life Elizabeth was the victim of 
a dejection which some ascribed to her remorse for the fate of Essex, 
but which was probably the result of natural decay and of exhaustion 
after the cares of her long and vigorous reign. Her greatest anxiety 
was about the succession to her crown. She had survived .all the 
family of Charles Brandon, whom her fiither's will had named as 
bcr successors; and there remained only the claim of James Stuart 
king of Scots, who, besides being the legitimate heir, was a Pro- 
testant But James was personally most distasteful to Elizabeth, 
and her ministers taxed their ingenuity to conceal tlieir corre- 
spondence with him. Sir Bobert Cecil, the secretary, and ths^ 
chief manager of this affair, was on© da^ tv^mi^ -w&v ^^ ojjijj^^v 

1R *! 
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when a courier dcUTered aome deapfttchca. " Wlience are Ihey?" 
said Elizabeth. "From Scotland, please your pnice," replied the 
t'onrier. She ordered Oeoil to open the puektt. A3 Lo rut the 
Btring he affecled lo eme'll bome offviioive oiloiir from llie papers. 
The queen, aliraya moat sccsitivo on bucIi points, hu()c him lake 
the papen and have them fumigated before sbe eaw them. 

Still her eomuijudgmeDt perceived the true intereBt of her kingdom 
and of the Frot^lant cause i and there is no gooii rroson to donbt 
thai in her last momenta ahe accepted the king of Scots aa her Enc- 
' oesBor. Afler aesuring tlui arcbbiahop of Cuoterbory of her truat in 
I'Qod. she loll iulo a Icthergio slumber and quietly expired, in the 
uSOth year of her age and the 45th of her reigu, Murrh 24. 1C03. 
• Her peraoiiBl thaiacter is imprOBsed npon the annula of her reign. 
With the hanghty spirit of her tlither, sbe carried her prerogative 
Bomelimes even further than ho ventured ; bat Bhe poeacsaed a for 
sounder judgment. Early adverait; hod taught her to pot aome 
restraint upon her temper, and she had the viadom to follow wise 
eouueillors. The feminine iauJt of coquetry affected the policy of 
her government as veil as her personal relations to her fnvouritei, 
and she snflered for the error ; bat, as the bride of her country only, 
her vigour and patriotism well deserved that same chivalrons de- 
votion which hoH lieen renewed in onr day to tlic best of her aop- 
cenBura, eicnaing the fauita of the one, and eialting the almost 
&ultleea virtue of the other. In one word, the rclgn of Elizabeth 
has no^rallel in our hiatory save that of Victoria. 

The annals of Elizabeth are adorned with some of the greatest 
names of English litetatnre. The majesty of Engliah proeo was 
formed by the band Of Hooker: the harmony of English verse 
flowed from the lips of Spenser. The dnuna. the surest proof of an 
advanced civilization, had then its first b^nnings, and was per- 
fected by the immortal genius of Bhakspere ; whilst Bacon opened 
np a new method of philosophy, whose practical fruits we may be 
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JAHBS I. 



.D. 1603-1625. 

Is- tlie p«iaceable BuccesaioD of James VI. oC Scotland as Jauks L 
of I^ngland, we see the full eetablisljment of the principle of legili- 
■macij. as opposed to election or Btlcction among merabera of the 
royal bouBe, but oot as overridtng the conatitulional liberties of the 

Tbe Scottish family who now wore the crowns of botb divigiong of 
Great Britain were descended from the great Anglo-NomiaQ house 
of the Filz-Alens Walter Fitz-Alan was senescbal or tieiBard of 
Scotland under David I., tbe 0OQtenipoiDT3 o^ gXe^neti. ''SI^qk tj&sfc 
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hccune hendilaTT, mini liie title ma used ae a rantame. ViUet, 
tlie Billi liigb atevard, aae of Botai Brace's liaie«t ctiiapaiitoaa in 
sniu, manied the loag'i daogtiler, Haijai; Bruct; ; and on ILe deallt 
of Bnioe'* ooly •on, DariJ IL, llujr only child saccECikd. him a* 
HoBUKt IL (1371',: mod from him the crown had been tranmiiltwt 
in tile direct line of daoeiit fbc eigbt generntioiu. Bui ibe per- 
wm&l hicttHJ of the Btiurta had been nuvkod b; Btnuige mulor- 
tanee. Sioee Bobert 11. binuelf, there veru onl}' tKu «bo had not 
mli&red a riolent dtaUi : sod the; died broken -lieojted — tbeoi>eG>r 
hia (amilj tnmblca, the other for national dimeter- HoUrt II. died 
nalnnilly(1389;; his bod, ft*wl J/J.. died of a broken haut [IMfl); 
ttii w.u. Jama I^Hiia numlercd {1435): hie win, Janus /!„ WBlkilled 
hj Ihfi ImnlJng of a g^D (1460^ : bis auD. Jamtt III., waa (MW- 
HDutedaHSB,: bia waa.Jama IT.. feU on Flodden Field (ISIS); 
hu iKiii, Jamtt v., died of a broken heart (1512) ; bid dan^ila; 
Mary, wu bfliesded (IS87); and her vm. Jama VI-, wua bmi 
Hiniiliit natiauBl and domectic tuimilta (Jane 19. 150G). and pboed 
uii tbe tbrone ua riral to bis mother (July 24, 15i)T> He m* 
aaiitaW'j cdueatMl by the celebfslied George Buchanan ; end lua 
teal leamiug might hare eecsped tbe contempt of pedantry, had it 
been aaaocialed with inanly qnsljtiei ; bal of these he was nttedf 
dtHtitnle, and he ^v^n dig;^acbd hit linea^ by pereonal fowardice. 

□p to worthleaa ^voorite* : and be opposed to tbe turbulence of hia 
noblea and Iho zeal of tiie refonning clergy a wretched sort of 
cunning which ha was pleaaed to call kingeraft, and which indeed 
hail Himehow helped him tbrougb formidable daugera. including 
twocortapiraciei— tbeS(Uila/AuUii«n (1582) and the Gmrrie Plot 
(ItKlO). He was muried, in 1590, to Anne of Denmark, daughter of 
Frederick IL, by wbom he had two eons and a daughter : Henry, 
bom Feb, 19, 1593 ; Chibles, bom at Dnnfbrmline, Nor. 19, 1600 : 
and Elizabeth, horn Aag. 19,1596, and married in 1612 to Frederick 
the elector palatine. The children of thia marriage were the princea 
Rupert and Hourice, «o dictingniahed in tbe civil ware, and Sophia, 
w)iu became eleclreM of Hanover, and mother of George I. 

The proclamation of Jamea waa received in Engtand with uni- 
vereal favour: and in Scotland with a feeling which be buneelf 
e:(pre»9ed when bo called hii new kingdom the Land of Fromite. 
But biti popularity wui diaaipated by what waa aeeu of him during 
Ilia journey to London. The luhjecta of tbe Tndora looked with 
contempt upon hia nngatnly petion and dumay carriage, hia awk- 
ward mannera and diagnating habita. Ma a!ra of conceit and that 
affectation of niadom which his oonitiera humoured by addreeain^ 
him IIS BoJouKin, whOo the great duke of Solly more ap^y desctibeil 
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him as the most learned fool in Christendom, To this contempt was 
added jealousy at the rewards which he showered, upon his Scottish 
followers, and his cheapening of titles of honour. He made no less 
than 700 knights during the first three years of his reign. 

James was crowned at Westminster, July 25th, 1603t He retained 
Elizabeth's ministers, against whom a plot was soon formed by 
lord Gobham, the friend of sir Walter Ealeigh. This plot was called 
the Maiut to distinguish it from a contemporaneous conspiracy 
called the Bye, or the plot of the priests, and also the Surprising 
Treason, because its purpose was to siirprise and imprison the king. 
The two plots were much mixed up ; and Philip of Spain was con- 
cerned in one or both. One object was to set aside the king in 
{JEtvour of his cousin, Arabella Stuart, daughter of the duke of Lennox, 
Damley's younger brother. Raleigh was charged with accession to 
the Main, on the sole testimony of lord Gobham. After a trial, 
memorable for his dignity in bearing the scurrilous abuse of sir 
Edward Coke, he was found gmlty of high treason (Nov. 17). 
He was reprieved and confined in the Tower till 1616, where he 
occupied himself with his noble * History of the World.' After the 
death of Arabella Stuart, Raleigh was released, but without a 
pardon, March 20, 1616. Having tempted the king with hopes of 
finding a Nch gold-mine, he sailed for Guiana (1617) ; but, after a 
fruitless attack on the Spanish settlement of St. Thomas, on the 
Orinoco, his crews mutinied, and he returned to certain death, that 
he might keep his pledged word. The Spanish minister, Gondomar, 
now demanded his life ; and James, who was then in treaty for his 
son's marriage to a Spanish princess, had the cruel meanness to 
send him to the block on the sentence passed fifteen years before. 
Raleigh died with Christian dignity on Oct. 29, 1618. 

The lady Arabella Stuart, whose name had been used in the Main 
and Bye plots, continued in favour with James till 1610, when she was 
privately married to William Seymour, son of that lord Beauchamp 
who was the representative of the line of Mary Tudor and Charles 
Brandon, and the idea of whose succession Elizabeth had rejected 
with scorn. Seymour was sent to the Tower, and Arabella was 
placed in custody at Highgate. Both escaped : Seymour fled to 
Ostend, but Arabella was captured on board a French bark and 
committed to the Tower, on no charge known to the law. There 
she died in 1615, after her reason had given way under the severity 
of her treatment. Her death left James and his children the sole 
representatives of the house of Stuart. 

Early in his reign, James undertook the settlement of the questions 
at issue between t^e church and the Puritans. A conference was 
opened at Hampton Court ''Jan. 14, 1604"^, iiL'«\i\'t\i^^'Ocia'o\QSiK«vw 
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t^olomon " Uiok an iLCtiyc pait, makiDg a vast parade of bia leanting, 
liod suau Blinwing tbst, now he waa free from tlie galling yoke of 
hie native Pre«byterDLri diviTies, h& had embraced the pnuciplea of 
high epUoupauy. No bMop, no king, waa one of hia fiiyovirilo 
maxiina. Tha uonfcrence broke up, leaving the two partieB where 
ilie; vere. The Book of Commua Piajor was alightl; altered: 
kDil B beginniiig was made of Ihut tninslution of the BiUe which 
liuu ever einoe beuu used ae tlie AuOiuriied Vertion ; a nuhle work, 
though in eome reHpects ii^fenor U> the earUer translatious. 

Jiuuee'B first poiliiuueat met on. M&rch 19, granted tlie king 
duties of tonnage and ptnmda^e, and confirmed the edicts of 
Klizabelh jLgunst Jeanlta and TecnsitJkta \iT the king's supremacy, 
Tlie House of Coimnous also framed an ' Apulogymsda to the King 
touching their Frivilegts,' ahowing that they held theur privileges 
I if right and not of graa, ae James had proclaimed. Thna earl; 
began the conflict of tlie &ee people and parliament of England 
against that docliine of 
^ " ThE rigbl divine of kjo^ lo sdteth wron j- 

which James left as a, fatal legacy to bis house. In the same year 
peace vaa made with Spnin and Austria, the Mng binding himself 
not to aid the Holiosdeni (Aug. 18) ; and JuncB was pioclaimed by 
the new title of "King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland " (Oct 
21, IBM). On his medals lie aaaumod the title of " Imperator." 

The Datbolica had watched fbr tlie new reign with deep onxielf . 
Their hopva from the son of Mary fituiirt wei-e at first strengthened 
by Jomea'tf proraiaes of toleration. But when tlie first acts of the 
king and purliamrnt tanglit ttiom that ho had neither the power 
nor the wil! to cliuuge the temper of tlie people towards Ihenj, 
ocrtojn liuuilicB planned tliat strange stroke of revenge loiiiwn as 
the "Gunpowder Plot." The parliament was to reassemble, aftei 
BBveral prorogationa, on the Furu op Novbjjber, lUOS. On tht 
'.ililh of October, Lord Mounteagle, a, Cntholio peer, wnitrd upon 
Cecil, now earl of Salisbary, wilh an SJionymous letter, which 
had been sent to warn Mounteagle from attending the parliament 
wliieh, IhB writer said, "shall rooeive a terrible blow, and jel 
thi-y aliall not eeu wlio hurts them." It ia now pretty cerlain thai 
tiiu letter waa a prefence, lo cover the more direct betrayal of hit 
fcllow-conaphalor*, by Fnincia Tieahani, the hrollier-in-law of lord 
Mountcsgle. Cecil proceeded with great coohieaa, first consulting 
otlier members of the council, Afltr six days he waileil upon 
James, who was engsgeil in his usual occn^mtion of hunting, at 
Roystfln. ProBipU-il, doubtless, by a hint nut too hrriail, tUe anga- 
L-ii/ioi king coiyeclurod that the above wurila and others in the lettci 
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pointed at ** a blowing up of powder ;" and Cecil was too good a 
courtier to prevent the discovery being blazoned abroad, as, in the 
words of sir Edward Coke, ** a divine illumination of the royal 
mind.*' No alarm was given, either to the people or the con- 
spirators. On Nov. 4 the lord chamberlain made a cursory examina- 
tion of the vaults under the House of Lords, and observed a large 
stock of coals and wood in a cellar, where they found ** a very tall 
and desperate fellow," who called himself the servant of IVIr. Percy. 
A. second visit was made soon after midnight, when the same man 
was seized with slow matches and touchwood and a dark lantern. 
The coals and wood proved, on a search, to be a covering for thirty- 
six barrels of gunpowder. The prisoner was taken to Whitehall, 
and declared before James and the coimcil that, if he had not been 
apprehended, he would have blown up the parliament-house, with 
the king and royal family, the peers and bishops; for he was 
authorized to destroy them as excommunicated heretics. On the 
following day his real name was extorted from him by the rack, the 
terrible effect of which is still attested by the signature to his con- 
fession. He proved to be one Gunx) or Gut Fawkss, the son of 
a notary of York ; a convert to Catholicism, and for some time a 
soldier in the Spanish army of Flanders, where he had learned bow 
to treat heretics. He had been brought to London in 1604, by 
Tfiomas Winter, as a fit instrument for the plot, which had been 
formed early in that year by Rdbert CcUethy, a gentleman of good 
family, who had been concerned in the insurrection of the earl of 
Essex. Catesby had sought the aid of ThoTntu Percy, a relative of 
tlie duke of Northumberland, and of another old friend, named 
John Wright; they were soon joined by Winter, then by Fawket, 
and afterwards by Robert Keyea and Christopher Wright. Binding 
themselves by an oath of secrecy, which they took at the hands of 
Henry Gumdt and other Jesuits, these seven men, with the aid of 
Catesby's servant, Thomas Bates, laboured incessantly for eighteen 
months, collecting g^unpowder at a house at Lambeth, which formed 
their head- quarters, and bringing it over to the cellar under the 
House of Lords, which was hired in Percy's name, after they had 
toiled for some time in digging a mine. In the summer of 1605, 
Fawkes went to Flanders to engage the Spaniards in the conspiracy, 
and Catesby raised a troop of horse. Meanwhile the plot was com- 
mimicated to sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Bookwood, and Francis 
Tresham, all coimtry gentlemen connected with the Jesuits, and the 
last a cousin of Catesby, who distrusted him from the beginning. 

On the 5th of November there was a general rendezvous of the 
conspirators at Dunchurch, to follow up the blow which should h&v« 
been struck in Loudon, by seizing l\\c \>n\iv!t«i '^visiXi^'^Kv. ^Sct 
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Everanl Digby was already tliere witli a large party, when Catpsby, 
Percy, and oUieta arrived from London with the newa of Fawkea's 
Biresi Marehing lo Holbeacb in Btatfordahire, they made a brave 
defence agnicet the forces ralsod by the sheriff'; Percy and Oite^by 
were killed by ono shot, as they roogM back to back. SeTcrul 
othen were taken and eiecated, as was GKimctt the Jesuit The 
iminediate result of the plot was the eDBctmcnt of severer laws 
agaiuEt tlie OHtbolJcs(lliiOG): aud the oath of allegiance was deviaed. 
abjuring the dootrine " that princes eiconunnnicaled of deprived by 
the pope may be deposed er mnrdeted by their aobjecta." Arians 
and other berotiCB were atni sent to the stake (1312). 

The reign of Jamea L witnessed the foundadon of onr colonial 
empire. Id 1607 a pennonent settlement was etfected at Jamei 
Town in Virginia, Knleigh's settlement baving been abandoned 'seo 
p. 177), In 1610 acharter was granted for the colonization of New- 
foundland ; and in 1620 a band of Nonconformist eiilea, the cele- 
brated " Pilgrim Fatliera," miled from Holland and landed at Maeaa- 
chosetts Bay, and there formal tbe germ of the New England States. 
The diartor granted by Elizabeth (1(100) for fifteen years to the East 
India Company wna renewed in perpetui^ (lliOS); a factory was 
catabllshed at Burat, and thotr tmde naa extended to Java and 
Sumatra (IGll). lu the auue year, an Eo^lidli adrenturer, sir 
Thomas Slierley, arrived as arabiiasador from the Shah of Persia, 
and in IfilS an embassy was sent to the Great Mc^^il at Agra. 

Nearej* bome a great sl«p naa token towards the civilization of 
Ireland, by tlie formation of a company in London for tlie coloniza- 
tion of Ulster. To provide funds for its defence, the new order of 
"Baronets- was foonded (May 22. 1611}; hnt the fees for their 
patents were also applied to other uses. The blady hand on a 
baronet's shield ia the cognizance of Ulster. 

The year 1612 was marked by the deaths of die minister Robert 
Cecil earl of Salisbury (May 24), and of Henbt Prtnch of Wales 
Not. C), of wbose talents, virtuee. and manly accomplishments hie 
contemporaries epeak in the warmest ttnns. A mystery hnngi> 
over his &te. Three months later [Feb. H, 1613) the princess 
Elizabetli wa^ married to Frederick, the elector polatioe. All these 
three events bud. sooner or later, the ^fraveat consequeneea, 

Cecd's suocesBoi was a young Scot, named Robert Oarr, who had 
come to conrt in 1609, been inettdled as the king's favourite, and 
created viseonnt Soo heater (1611). Jamea not only aided him in 
^dfying hie passion for the countt'sa of Esaei by proeoring her 
divorce from the carl, but lio gave Rochester, on bis marriage, the 
litJe of earl of Somerset. Then followed a terrible tregedy. tbe 
poieoniiig ot sir TJiomaa Ovtrlniry. the friend of Oirr, who had 
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oppoeed his passion for lady Essex (Sept. 15, 1613). The crime 
was brought to light by the free talk of the person who had pre- 
pared the poison, and the earl and countess of Somerset were con> 
victed by their peers (May 1616). They were pardoned by Jamee^ 
whose whole conduct in the matter is most suspicious. 

But meanwhile the king had transferred his affections to a new 
&YOurite, GEOBaB Yilliebs, who appeared at court in 1615. He 
was a young man of twenty-one ; and with a fine person he had all 
the arts of pleasing a weak and Tain man like James, who created 
him, in rapid succession, viscount Yilliers, earl, marquis, and duke 
of Buckingham; loaded him with wealth, and conferred on him 
some of the highest offices of the realm. These fiftvours engendered 
in Yilliers a capricious insolence, which rendered him hateful to the 
people, while the king was alternately terrified and coaxed into 
submission to his temper. Under his guidance the court became 
more than ever a scene of debauchery, which disgusted all who 
remembered the stately decorum of Elizabeth. Not even the plays 
of Shakspere nor the masques of Ben Jonson could redeem the low 
coarse sensuality of the king, and the unbridled profiigacy of his 
fttvourite, which the new nobility, dependent on cour^ favour, made 
haste to imitate. That the severity of the Puritans was provoked 
by the dissoluteness of the court is at least as true as that the vices 
of the Restoration were a reaction from their moroseness. 

But public affairs were escaping from the grasp of king and 
&vourite, both abroad and at home, in the church and in the state. 
••Your queen," wrote a courtier to Harrington, "did talk of her 
subjects' love and good affection^ and in good truth she aimed well. 
Our king talketh of his suhjecta' fear and subjection^ and herein 1 
think he doth well too, as long as it hddeth good" But James had 
neither the power nor the industry to make it hold good ; while his 
frivolous pleasures and the grants to his courtiers constantly drove 
him to appeal to parliament for money. In 1606 the commons 
demurred to granting a supply ; and in 1610 they voted one amount- 
ing only to 100,0002., and passed a bill forbidding illegal exactions 
by the king's sole authority. They offered James a settled revenue 
of 200,0002. in Ueu of the feudal prerogatives by which he claimed to 
raise money. They also remonstrated against the abuse of pro- 
clamations, and the proceedings of the court of high commission. 
This first parUament of James was dissolved (Feb. 9, 1611) after 
sitting seven years. 

James's Second parliament met April 5, 1614 ; and set the great 
example of declining to grant supplies till the illegal imposUions and 
other grievances were redressed. This is the first clear and direct 
use of the constitutional ** power of the ^\]cc^^' Vyj ^\^<^*^^ ^iscfie' 
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ntoDs oltimatcl; aeonred the nrhole diiiicCiou of legiaUtion. Tlie 
obvigus reply wua for the king to ubp Iiia prtrogntive uf disBolviiig 
parliBtDeiit ; and Le diiiiniiised tbom angrily wittiout their puaBiBg a 
Hiiigle aoL Hi.'UC« tlik nua called Did " Addled Forliavient." Bui 
meanwlule momiy miut be Lad. It waa raised by a benenJni™, 
and uow tlio oonfliat paKscd into ita aeatmd stage, indieidual m- 
autanu lo the illegBl use of the prerogative. A gentlemnn. diudh] 
Oliver SL Jo1iii.va» fined SOWI. in the nlor chamber for eundemnin^- 
IliiH raetliod of laiBing money. But lie liad on his nide the biglieit 
legal anthorily, chief joatico Cuke, who had alrcttdy on otfiei 
ocdtaiona given uffence bj muintoiaing the lawa of the liiud wlierc 
they opposed the king's will. On one occatrion be had iaid that 
"Ilia highness wna derendod liy liia laws;" but Jamea told him " he 
Bpoke foolishly, for lie was uot defended by liis lawa, but by God ;" 
and Coke hud to beg pardon on bk knees I Fie was nl length diii< 
inisiied (Nuv, 1617 >, while air Frauds Baoon, who hod muintuined 
the king'a prerogiitivo Bgainiit Cuka, was made lurd keeper (March 
T, ItilTJ, and id the following year lord ctianoolior. He waa alsc 
created Tiscount St. Albane. 

Junes wss.eqmtlly eager to assert his aathori^ in retigioua ne 
in civil matters, and he dealt with both in the sume petty and 
inefTectnitJ manuLT. Ity iKXuin^ u pTDelamation alliiwing lit pulilic 

no purpoee, and exposed himself to a rebuff &om archbiahop Abbol. 
who forbade Uie reading of the proclamation in churchea (161Sj, 
The year before James had teviaitod iiis natiTe ooantry for the fiiof 
time, only to impose episcopacy upon a people who liad cast it off 
(1617). Soottiali preachers aoon began to declaim againat prelacy, 
though it waa reaorved for the next reign to reap the fniita of all 
these measures. 

Another root of discord and a new power of opposition was being 
nipidty developed from the king's foreign policy. He had made 
peace with Spain, as we have seen, in 1605. abandoning the 
HollanderB, and only stipulating for the taod^ating o( the powers 
of the inquisition over English subjecta trading in Spain. In 1G09 
he mediated a twelve yean' trace between Spain and Holland, an 
unforeseen eficot of which was to send the English and Dutch 
privateers, who had preyed upon the Bpaniarda, to the sens of the 
West Indies, where they becsme the terribly renowned Bueeaneert, 
<>hile othcra joined the Barbery corsairs in the Mediterranean. 

The murder of Henry'IV. of France by the fanatic liavaillac 
^1610) made the people more averse than ever to alliances with 
Catholic powera : and they viewed the death of Raleigh aa a 
mcriece to propitiate Spain, with wliich power James was already 
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meditating a closer connection by the marriage of hiB scm Charles, 
now prince of Wales, to the infanta Maria, second daughter of 
Philip III. The Spanish adbaasador, Gondomar, protracted the 
negodations, to prevent James from aiding the Protestants of 
Grermany, whose cause wets in the greatest penL 

The emperor Matthias died in 1619, and was succeeded by Fer- 
dinand IL, who also claimed the kmgdom of Bohemia by right of 
inheritance from Matthias. But the Bohemians, who had heartily 
embraced the Befonnation, offered the crown to Frederick, the 
elector palatine, son-m-law to James L and nephew of prince 
Maurice of the Netherlands, in the hope of forming a great Pro- 
testant alliance. James at first held aloof^ till the popular indigna- 
tion forced him to send 4000 volunteers, not to aid Frederick in 
Bohemia, but only to defend the palatinate. Meanwhile Frederick 
was defeated by the Austrians at Prague (Nov. 7, 1620), and the 
father of the future kings of England fled for his life to Holland : 
while the Spaniards, under Spinola, ravaged the palatinate, meeting 
with little resistance except from the small English force under 
sir Horace Vere. The battle of Prague proved the deathblow to 
Protestantism in Bohemia and Southern Germany. 

To crown all these provocations, James closed the year with a 
proclamation, ** forbidding any of his subjects to discourse of state 
matters, either foreign or domestic ** (Dec. 23, 1620). 

The temper of the people was reflected in the I^'ttf parliament 
which the king's wants compelled him to call after an interval of 
seven years (Jan. 30, 1621), and to whom he afterwards said, — - 1 
have often piped unto you, but you have not danced.** They 
granted him a small subsidy, and then turned to the redress of 
grievances, in a spirit of vengeace on their authors. The system of 
granting monopolies and patents as a source of revenue had grown 
into an enormous abuse; and the conmions impeached sir Giles 
Mompesson, who had patents for licensing alehouses, and for gold 
and silver thread, which he had made of base metal. He fled 
beyond seas. A still greater evil was the venality of the judges ; 
and it is mournful to record the name of the great Lord Baoon 
as one of the chief offenders. He was impeached by the conmions 
before the lofds, for corruption in his office of chancellor. He con- 
fessed to twenty-eight articles; his only apology being that the 
presents he had accepted had never influeneed his decisions, and 
that his frailty had lain in partaking of the abuses of the times. 
But such excuses were unheeded by a parliament which had set 
about a new work of reform ; in which his old enemy, sir Edward 
Coke, was a chief leader ; and where so many remembered his treat- 
ment of Essex as well as his flattery of Jamsa. TVi« \aNi^ ^^^ostfi^^ssi 
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wB£ Hmtenccd Id paj A 6ae of 40.0001., to be Impriaosi-d in tLe 
Tover dining (lie king's pUotuie, to be bftoiabed Irom court, and 
to be Ineapable ot holding wif state office orof Bittiog in pniiiameDt 
The kiDg remitted liU fine and eotm released him, proTiding for 
liim by a ponaon of 1S0U(. n yenri and Bncon Bpent tlie remaining 
Hve yeoni of liii life iu tlio nniotemipted study of pliiiosophy, by 
whicU bis name hue l>een immorlalizat Hia own reOwtion on bis 
tdll nus tliia : — " 1 vas the justeet judge tliat vat in Eo^land tbtse 
fil't; yean; bat it voB the jostest cecsore in puliumout that vua 
Uiere tlieso 200 fears." 

Tliia praiae could not be awarded la tbe oniel sentence passed 
□u a Buman Catholic banister, Edward Floyd, for expresHiDg his 
jcy llmt "goodinan Palsgrave and gooilirife I^ilsgraTO (i.c. Air. and 
tin. Elwlor Palatine) bod been driven from Progne." Tbe 
(wnmoaa, without lieoring him, aenleuccd Idm to be whipped, to 
have bis ears nailed to tlio pillory, and hia tongne bored. He 
doniwl the charge and appealed to the king, who demanded of the 
commons Iiow the; dared to judge oSeuces vliicb did ttot touch 
Uieir prinleges. The case vas ^nsferred (o tlje Star Chamber, 
and Floyd wss fined 50002. and imprisoned for life. The whole 
af&ir is a memorable einmiila, to show bow tbe country party were 
driven by paanion into Uie very ootragna upon juslicu und into 

Tbe parliament was prori^ued on June 4 ; but before separating 
they recorded a unanimous lesolntion to spend tbeir lives and 
fbrtunea in defence of their religion and of the palatinate. They 
met again on Nov. 20, mdignant at the imprisomnent of one of 
tbeir members, sir Edwin Bandye, during tbe receas. and at the news 
tbat the Anstrians had overrun the paladnate, inflicting all manner 
of cruelties on the Protestants. The commons presented to the 
king a petition, drawn up l^ Coke, Bgoiost the growth of popei7 in 
general and the Spanish alliance in particular, praying that the 
paUtinate might be defended, and that prince Charles might be 
moiried only to ft Protestant. Jamea. who had already made a 
treaty 'ivith Spain for tbe marriBge, and for the toleration of Popery 
;April 27, 1620), wrote to tbe speaker, commanding the house not 
lo meddle with any matter which concerned his government or tlie 
mysteries of state, ss things far above their reach and capacity ! To 
their renewed claim of liberty of speech, be lepUed tbat Oieit 
prhiUgu wtre derivtd from Oie graea and permiition of liii anceilon 
attd kimidf. Upon this the commons drew up their celebrated 
Pbotkstatioh. asBCTting tiiaf Ikt libertia.fTanchita.priviUgei.and 
Juri*dicliimi of parUammt art tlie ancieiti and vndaibled birthright 
and inherilance of llie nibjtfU of England" (December, 18, 1G21). 
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James sent for their journals, tore out the record with his own hand, 
and prorogued the parliament (Dec 29), which was soon after dis- 
solved (Feb. 8, 1622). The authors of the Protestation, Coke. Pym, 
and Selden, were imprisoned, with other members, as well as the 
earl of Oxford ; for it deserves especial notice that the peers had 
acted with the commons. In this parliament the die was cast, and 
that contest was fairly begun between the crown and the country, 
m which James had sown the wind ; and his son, trained in tiis 
principles, was to reap the whirlwind. 

Thus left to his own counsel, the king proceeded with the Spanish 
match, and hoped by its means to obtain the peaceable restoration 
of the elector palatine. Philip IV., who had succeeded to the 
throne of Spain (1621), promised to obtain the necessary papal dis 
pensation, while James engaged not only to tolerate Catholic wor- 
ship, but to endeavour to reunite the churches, and gave an earnest 
of his intentions by releasing^ persons confined as Popish recusants. 
Philip promised his good offices towards restoring the elector pala- 
tine. Things were in this position when Buckingham proposed to 
prince Charles to give the court of Spain the pleasing surprise of a 
visit, and James somewhat reluctantly consented (Feb. 1623). The 
prince and Buckingham travelled in disguise, under the names of 
John and Thomas Smith.* At Paris " John Smith" saw and fell 
in love with the princess Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XIII. 
This accident, and Buckingham's disorderly conduct at Madrid, 
ruined the whole scheme. The prince and Buckingham returned 
to England (Oct. 5) ; and after some further negociation the match 
was broken off in December, James losing the two millions of pro- 
mised dowry, and all hopes of the recovery of the palatinate. 

James' Fourth and last parliament met on Feb. 19, 1624. Buck- 
ingham satisfied the house with a garbled version of the recent nego- 
ciations, the truth of which prince Charles came forward to attest ; 
and this was the first public exhibition of that vice of insincerity 
which afterwards ruined him. War was declared with Spain for the 
recovery of the palatinate, and 300,000/. were voted. An act was 
passed, declaring monopolies illegal ; and an impeachment was pre- 
ferred against the earl of Middlesex, lord treasurer, for corruption in 
his office. He was found guilty by the peers, and fined 50,000Z. 

Parliament was prorogued May 29, and James found himselt 
crossed in his favourite schemes, committed to war against his will, 
and treated with contempt by his son, over whom Buckingham had 
acquired a complete ascendency. He consented to the prince's 
marriage with Henrietta Maria, and the treaty was concluded Nov. 

• This genuine English name was also takon by the late king Louis Philip^je^^bss 
flcil into Engrand as ** William Smith " in 184 d 
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12. In the foUowmg apring the kiag can^t an agDe among the 
damps of his bTonhte residence at Tlieobolds. in HvrtTordslure, and 
died March 27, 1825;, in the 23rd yearofhia reign otct England, 
and the 59Ut of hia age. Hia belter qoalities were nentialized by 
his OTerweenJng cmceit of bis own wisdom and hie royal anthority. 
Though the conflict which he proToked only came to an lagae under 
hia sou, there waa not a claim of prerogatiie made by Charles. 
nor an assertion of priTilego by hia earUer parliaments, which had 
not been first put forward under Jamea. 

The growing iutercoorse with Iloly gave a new direction to art 
nnderthe Stnarta, and the style of architecture which Falladio had 
iuTented baa the classical mode& was cnltivated m England by 
laigo Joaet. Hia great dedgn was the new palace of Whitehall, a 
vast edifice, of which the Banqnetting-hoaae was the only part com- 
pleted. It now flams the Cbapel B«ysl. The weallhy merchant, 
sir Hu^ Mgddetlon, led the way in civil engineering, by the con- 
stmctiim of the X™ Biier for supplying London with water. Hnd- 
son. Baffin, and other intrepid navigators, opened a new path of 
maritime enterprise in the Arctic regions. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

HODSB OF HTCART — conlitiued. 



Charles I. (1625-1049) was bom at Dunfermline. Nov. ]!1, 1600. 
Soon After hie other's acceasion to the throne of England ha ^as. 
created duke of Toi^ and, in 1611, Uie Aeafti ril ^a» ■Ai'si Nnt.'&asi- 
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Heniy made him pfinoe of Wales. Snooeedhig his fietther on March 
27, 1625, he was mamed hy proxy (June 13) to the princess Hen 
lietia Maria of France, whom Bnoldng^iam conducted to England 
(June 25). 

The pezB(mal chazaoter of Obailes pveaenfted a marked contrast 
to tho undignified oonoeit^ the fthiMJA fidvolity, and the gross 
sensoalify of his fitther. He was dignified and devout^ and grave 
even to melancholy. He applied himself steadily to the business of 
the sftateb and set about the payment of his fiither's debts by the 
saorifioe of the royal ftnesti^ in which James had delighted. ** The 
&ce of the court was mnoh changed in the change of the king.*' 
But the hopes of serioua men of all parties were destined to dia- 
appoiniment^ puHij throos^ the pernicious influence of Bucking- 
liam, partly throng^ the had advice of the queen, but chiefly through 
CSiazlea'BhJgh views of pierogative,andthestEangemixtore of violence, 
inesoliition, and daplieitydiq[klayed in his dealings with his subjects. 

A new pailiament mot on June 18 ; and after voting two small 
subsidies (about 140X>OOL) ftr the war wi& Spam, they required an 
accoui^ of fotmer snbal^eab and a redress of grievances. In vain 
did Oharies urge on them his nefniHies. Their spirit of opposition 
was inflamed by the disooveiy that Bncking^iam, as lord admiral, 
bad lent some ships to the king of France, to be employed against 
the Huguenots, who were defending themselves in their last s^ong- 
hold at Bochelle. This parliament, in fact, was entirely guided by 
the old popular leaders, Coke, Selden, Pym, and others, to whom 
must now be added the names of sir John Eliot and sir Thomas 
Wentworth. They had removed from Westminster to Oxford on 
account of the plague; and the appearance of the disease in the 
latter city gave Gliarles a pretext for dissolving a parliament from 
which he could obtain no supplies (Aug. 12, 1625). 

After an attempt to raise money by loan, and an abortive attack 
on Cadiz under lord "Wimbledon, Charles called his Second parlia- 
ment (Feb. 6, 1626). The sheriflfe had been directed to exclude the 
chief patriots ; and no writ of summons was issued to the earl of 
Bristol, the lato ambassador to Spain. These stretches of preroga- 
tive both recoiled on the court. Bristol appealed to the lords, and 
his writ was then issued ; and on a new attempt to intimidate Mm, 
he accused Buckingham as the author of the war with Spain. Mean- 
while the commons presented to the peers articles of impeachment 
against Buckingham (May 8). The king sent the managers (sir 
Dudley Digges and sir John Eliot) to the Tower, but relejised them 
on tne refusal of the House to proceed witli business. Tho snnio 
wjtjthod was tried with a peer, the earl of Arundel, with the likt* 
rcault; and this second parliament was dissolved (June 15, 1G2G). 
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Among various attempts now made to raise money without the 
sauction of parliament was a general loan, for refusing to contribute 
to which several gentlemen were imprisoned ; and the judges set at 
nought the chief provision of the Magna Charta by deciding that 
a special mandate from the king justified this step. Meanwhile 
sardinal Richelieu, tlie prime minister of Louis XIII., had laid siege 
to La Rochelle; and England, already at war with the whole 
Austrian power in Germany and Spain, declared war also against 
France. Buckingham, who was believed to be the chief adviser of 
this measure, sailed with a fleet and army to La Rochelle ; but the 
Huguenotn distrusted and refused to receive him. He landed at 
the Isle of Kh€; and after losing two-thirds of his men, and all his 
hope of military reputation, he returned to England (Oct 12, 1627 . 

The want of money compelled the calling of a Third parliament 
(March 17, 1628), which was conspicuous for the station, wealth, 
and learning of its members, among whom were many of the gentle- 
men who had suffered for resisting the general loan. In his opening 
speech the king told them that, if they refused to relieve his neces- 
sities, he would resort to other means ; but yet they set to their 
work with perfect temper ; and after voting five subsidies, but before 
completing the grant, they embodied their claim for the redress of 
grievances in tiie memorable Petition op Right, which has been 
called the Secovid Great Charter of the people of England. The 
grievances complained of were these : — Forced loans and benevo- 
lences ; taxes imposed without the consent of parliament ; arbi- 
trary imprisonments; the billeting of soldiers; and martial law. 
The remedy asked was not the grant of any new liberties, but the 
observance of the ancient rights of the people, as embodied in 
Magna Charta. The king tried all methods of evasion, and asked 
the commons to trust ^him for their rights and liberties, " to the 
preservation of which he held himself in conscience as well obliged 
as of his prerogative.'* To show that they were in earnest, the 
commons commenced proceedings against Buckingham. Upon this 
the king gave way, and the Petition of Right passed into the statute 
which bears -the same title (3 Oar. I. c. 1 ; Jime 7, 1628). The pro- 
ceedings of this parliament against the prelates of the court party 
will be noticed presently. 

Buckingham was saved from impeachment by the prorogation of 
parliament (June 26), but in two. months he fell a victim to the 
knife of Felton (Aug. 23)i The assassin, a lieutenant in the army, 
was a man of melancholy temperament, who had served imder 
Buckingham at the Isle of Rh^, and had been disappointed of pro- 
motion. He obtained entrance into the house at Portsmouth. wl\fex<i^ 
the duke, surrounded by his officer, \?aa "^xe^woi^ ^ \nk^ ^k^rScc 
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boa lo aid La Itocbelle^ and (tabbed liini with a knife. Amidat tU« 

coafamoa that enmed, Felttm was seen waUdng com|K»ed)y in front 
at tba houae. He at ohm nm««l lh« deed, but would conlesa to 
no oUiisr motive tliao that h» had killed tliedokeos o public Bnem;. 
Cbarlea wiibed to bare him moked. but the judges declared the 
practice illegHl; onil thtu ended tbe borrid tyeteiii of eitracliiig 
evidence by torture. Fellon ww eiecnted on Nov. 27. Mconvhile 
llie fleet prepared b) BaGtiDg;ham Lad niled muler tbe earl of 
Lindeaj, bat notliing iras effected ; and the Jail of La Bochello 
l,Oot. 28] led eardioal Richelieu at libtrlj to p«tfi^t hia great 
acbeme of absoluto monaivb;, vhicb uJtiinalclj proied tiie rain of 



CliarloBB feebler atlooipt at the Eonie policyvug liturjing the 
Smarts to speedier rain. The ooneegsioa of tiie Petition of Bigtil 
and tlu; dieatii of Buckingham, iiuteud of tDming tbe king into a 
new path, seemed onlj to imtote Lis oppoaitioQ to tlie popnlar 
party, both in Ohurch and State. Tbe fonner aubjnt now claima 
our attention. The great bodj of Proteslaals throutciiont Europe 
Iiad by this time been parteil into two chief doDtrinuj aectiona. bj 
the Baioe controrenj respecting tbe EOTereign giace of God and the 
free vill of man wlui:h hiid been diwodaed in tbe Slli centor; be- 
tween AuguBtin and Pflacius. The leaders of lliese two parties 
w^it. C..l'iii L.T1.1 Anm-nui. Tlio vicus of Calvin were ;i(l(.pt,.il. in 
general, by tbe English relbrmers under Edward VI., aod still more 
decidedly by John Knoi and the Kiik of Scotland. James 1. waa 
long a Caliinist, and took part, by hia envoys, in tbe coodeouiatiOD 
of the Aiminiang at theSynodo/Dort in Holland (1616): but apartv 
waa gaining strength in ttie Cfanrch of England who combined with 
ArminiaD views a leooiog to tbe ceremonies of the Ciiurch of Rome, 
and ao extreme assertion of tbe divine lights both of bishops and of 
kings. James at last joiued this party, fortudo t)ie cler^ to preach 
predestination, and oonfeired Inshoprica on several leading Armi- 
niuna. Charles, who had early adopted the same views, encouraged 
tbeir avowal from the pulpit, eapecioUy by Dr. Mainwariiig, who, 
preaching before the king at Whitehall, condemned llioec who re- 
fused tbe general loan as enemies of Ood and of the king. Tbe 
leader of this part; waa Villtih Lmo, who was bom at BeadiD"-. 
Oct. 7. 197.1. While a student at Oxford his opposition to the 
Puritans incurred tbe oensure of the vice^hanccllor Abbot. He 
became chsplain to Neile, tbe Arminian bishop of Roclicster. who 
introduced him to James I. Having accompanied tlie king to Scot- 
land, and aided him in (he restoration of episcopacy, Laud was made 
bishop of SL Davids (1C21), and translated by Cluules I. to the aoe 
of Bath and Wells (1626). One psmage in I«ads diary speaks 
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Yolumes. When fined by the Long Parliament (Doc. 21, 1640) for 
an illegal imprisonment, he writes, *' Say the imprisonment were 
more than the law allow ; what may [not] be done for honour and 
religion sake ? ** 

The king's &vour to this party had from the first given dissatis- 
faction to his parliaments. In 1625 they condemned the * Appello 
GtiBsarem' of Dr. Montagu, a king's chaplain, who had already 
been censured by the last pai-liament of James, and silenced by 
archbishop Abbot. The parliament of 1628, after the enactment of 
the Petition of Bight, framed a remonstrance accusing bishops 
Neile and Laud of favouring Popery. Charles replied by advanc- 
ing Laud, directly after the prorogation, to the bishopric of London 
(July 11), with the powers of the primacy, archbishop Abbot having 
been suspended for his opposition to the high-church party ; and 
about the same time Montagu was made bishop of Chichester. 

D&Qgerous as was such a counsellor as Laud, whose learning and 
earnestness of purpose only made Ills extreme littleness of mind the 
more mischievous, it was Charles's fate to gain over from the popular 
ranks a new adviser, whose nobler qualities proved still more fSEitaJ. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, of a wealthy Yorl^hire family, was bom 
in London in 1593. He sat for Yorkshire in several parliaments, 
where he was one of the most eloquent leaders of the country party ; 
and he was imprisoned for refusing to contribute to a forced loan. 
In 1628, after the death of Buckingham, he was gained over to the 
court by the offer of a peerage, and was created baron Wentworth. 
His old comrade Pym said to him, ** You are going to be undone ; 
but remember that, though you leave us now, I will never leave 
you while your head is on your shoulders." Wentworth's was a 
deliberate choice. His clear mind saw that the constitution had 
lost its balance ; that either the king or the parliament must be 
supreme ; and he chose the part most congenial to his pride of 
birth, his haughty courage, and his boundless ambition. 

When the parliament reassembled (Jan. 20, 1629) they refused 
all supplies till they should have discussed grievances, and resolved 
that " whoever should bring in innovation of religion. Popery, or 
Arminianism, and any that should advise the taking of tonnage and 
poimdage not granted by parliament, or that should pay the same, 
should be accounted enemies to the kingdom.*' This resolution 
was passed on March 2, amidst a strange scene of confusion. The 
speaker. Finch, who was soon afterwards made chief justice, re- 
fused to put it, and said that he had a command from the king to 
adjourn and to put no question. He then left the^chair, but he wafl 
forced back into it, and held there by Hollis and Valentine while 
the remonstrance waa passed by OAclBLtnA.\.\ou. 'Dwfvxv^ *^c£!w% %r.«xa 
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Ilie doDTS irare Inctxd : and Uw gentlenuui nsber, vho had been 
atai by the king, vu k^pt «aiti^ oofayde. He now entered, sod 
eoJed the lilting byremoTin" ttie nuce fma the table. Eight days 
later (March 10) the kis; diagolved the parliunent, nith a ipeech 
•Lich cbsracterised hia opponraitg t» " ripen :" and a procloiiuidoL. 
mM JAoDed, inlimaling hi« inteatiOQ to parent withoat pAiliamenla 
I Hueh 2Z> Sir John Eliot, Holiii, and Yalenline were impriaotied 
foi refOaing to aiuwcr lu the oaarl of King's Bench for their cos* 
duct in parliunant. They disilained lo accept of liberlj cm the 
coiuliticin of Ending mretiis for tlieit good behaTiom; and air John 
Eliot died in priaon (Nov. 27. 1632). 

The great experiment of abBoIute govenunent, lo which Cbarles 
had DOW oonunittod binuelf, laaled for eleven yuan (16X9-1640). 
Hi« chief adfiaeis were the qneen. Laud, and Wontvronh. Knyal 
prDoUauitiana were dei'laivd to liaie the force of atatatca. The 
taxe* condenined bj parliument were leiied, and peace was made 
with Fnmce {A^riX U) and Spain [So?.). The c-ourla of High 
GommisioD and the Stat Chamber became more actire and atH- 
trar; than eter, impoidng bcsTj finta and inOicIing crnel pmuab- 
nents for sedition, libt^l. and nonconformity. Two examples nay 
suffice. Dr. AltxanJer Leigbleii. a Scottish divine, woe imprisoned 
and pot in the pillory (Vot. 1630) for wrilinsr a book entitled 

bishops, he calfcd the qneen a "Oanaanilo and idolatress." He 
was twice whipped and branded, had hia ears cnt off and his aoee 
slit, and remained in prison eleven years, till he was released by 
the Long ParliarnenL His eon became archbiahop of SL Andrews 
under Charles IL Prynat, a barrialet of Lincoln 'a Inn, had written 
a qoaxlo of lOeO pages, entitled '.Hufn'omulix,' againat stage plays, 
inlerludes. mnsie, dancing, uid other festivitiea. As some of these 
BDinsementa were patronised by the conrt, the Star Chamber con- 
demned the book aa a sedllioaa libel, and sentenced I'rynne to be 
pnt from the bar, to atand in the pillory at Weatmioater and Cheap- 
side, and to hove one of his ears ont off at each place, to pay a fine 
of 50001. to the king, and to be imprisoned for Lfe (1633). The 
' Book of Sports ' was again iaaned ; and all the clergy were com- 
manded to read in their churches the jHvclamation wbjch enjoined 
the king's anbjects to amuse themselrea on Sundaya, after morning 
service, according lo ita directions (1633). 

While lAud, DOW archbiahop of Caoterbory, was ailting in the 
8lar Chamber lo direct these meaanres and lo pnniah the Puritana, 
and was conforming the worahip of the Chorch of England nearer 
and nearer to the Bomiah model. Wentwortb waa maturing his plans 
Jbr making the king absolute. In 1620 he woa created a visconni. 
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and made lord president of the Council of the North, an office of 
almost despotic authority. In 1633 he was sent to Ireland afi lord 
deputy, and there he put in practice the model of government which 
he designed to introduce into England. ** You may goTem as you 
please," he wrote to Laud. ** I know no reason but you may as 
well rule the common lawyers in England as I, poor beagle, do 
here, and that upoa the peril of my head. I am confident that the 
king is able to carry any just and honourable action thorough all 
imaginable opposition." Thorough is the constant watchword of his 
correspondence with Laud. 

Passing over innumerable details of this despotic government, we 
come to the great act of opposition which has immortalized the nam6 
of John Hampden. Having been rated at 208., as ship-money, for 
his estate in Buckinghamshire, Hampden refused to pay the tax as 
illegal. His example was followed by others. The recusants were 
cited into the Exchequer Chamber, where, after an argument which 
lasted for six weeks, the twelve judges, with two exceptions, gave 
their sentence for the crown ; " which judgment," says Clarendon, 
** proved of more advantage and credit to the gentleman condemned 
than to the king's service" (June 12, 1637). In the same year the 
press was placed under the most rigorous surveillance by a decree 
of the Star Chamber (July 1 ) ; and a proclamation (April 30) re- 
stricting emigration to America seemed to shut out the oppressed 
from the last sad refuge of voluntary exile. 

At length a crisis was brought on by Charles's determination to 
fqrce the English ecclesiastical system upon Scotland. Though 
never recognised as the head of the Scottish Church, and witliout 
consulting the General Assembly, he issued a set of canons, and a 
liturgy, slightly varied from that of the Church of England. On 
Sunday, July 23, 1637, the liturgy was appointed to be read for the 
first time in the cathedral of St. Giles at Edinburgh ; but the dean 
no sooner appeared in his surplice than his voice was drowned by 
the cries o^ ** A pope I a pope ! Antichrist ! Stone him ! " When 
the bishop mounted the pulpit to appease the tumult, a stool was 
thrown at his head ; and the magistrates could scarcely disperse 
the congregation. The nobility and gentry, for the most part, made 
common cause with the people ; and when they found the king in- 
flexible, they organized a provisional government, consisting of four 
" ToWea," the nobility, gentry, ministers, and burgesses. The Tables 
drew up the celebrated instrument called the Covenant, which 
contained a renunciation of popery, and an engagement for mutual 
defence in resisting religious innovations (March 1, 1638). Almost 
the whole people flocked to subscribe the Covenant. Charles made 
great concessions, but it was too late. V{\\X\ss\iX. x<5Jl^:vwwi.^ \»Ns>^ 
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autiiority, b genQrul SBsemb); met at Glasgow (Not. 21, 16S8), and 
oDoIieLed bpisXipocy, the court of High ComnueBlou, tim coUOOs, 
aod tbe liturgy; nliile the mitiuD prepared be oar, seizing tlie 
fartreBsea and upening communiuatiutia both with Fmnce iiad vritb 
tbe £iiglieh muluaDttutB. Charlos luvied u, latgo arm; (Feb, 1639], 
and joined tliem in perwm at York; but wbcn be reuobed Berwick 
be EOddenlr made a pocifioation with tbe Scots, coDcodio^ all their 
demondB, and engaging that a pailiameut and a general assembly 
■Unnld bo oalled to cumpoae all difi^runoes (June 18, 1639). These 
ludioB met in August, when the parliament made such proposals 
lot limitiug tliu kiug's uulhoritv that they were prorogued by the 
loyat cammisaioaer. They sat on iu defianue of bis authority, aiid 
the war recoauneaced. 

In England prapamtioQa for the now campaign involved Cbaj-lea 
ill tbo necessity of culling iLFourib parliameot. otter an interval of 
eleteo yeara ; but the day uf reckouing fur the migrule of that 
period was still postponed for a few months. The parliament, 
wliicb met April 13, 1640, proving to be resolute in diacussing 
grievances bofolo supply, was dissolved abruptly on tbe Stb of May. 
It is aomotjmes called the Short PaTliament. On the night of the 
lltli an attuck was nmde by a mob on Laud's palace at Lambetli. 
I'bis riot wua construed into tren^on, tm boing u levying of war, and 
one of tbe rioters •una executed. 

Meanwhile the Scots were preparing to enter England with an 
anny of 25,000 men to back theii petition for a redress of grievancea. 
The; passed tbe Tweed on the 20th of August On the ^Ttb they 
defeated a detachment of 4500 men under lord Conway at New- 
burn-upon-Tyne, and took posseasiun of Newcastle. The king was 
now at York wjtb Wentworth, who had letumed fi-om Ireland, and 
had been ctettted earl of Strafford. Charles summoned a great 
council of the peers to meet bim at that city ; and by thou- advice 
he consented to a trea^.and commiasioners were appointed on both 
sides to meet at Bipon. Here an armistice was agreed on (Oot 26). 
The negodatiOBB were transferred to London, and a weekly snbsidj 
of 56001. was granted to the Scots while the; remained in England. 

Tbe system of governing without a parliament bad now finaUj 
broken down ; and Charles, making a virtue of necessity, announced 
to tlie peers at York his intention to call a parhament This step 
was virtual]; a surrender of the gfovemment to the popular party, 
and the oommencement of the Fibbt Enqlish I{evolution. The 
returns to the writs included all the inrviving popular leaders, nho 
hod directed the conrss of former parliaments and had suffered in 
the cause of liberty, such as P;m, Hampden, Hollia, Vane, and St 
Jvhn. The coming chaoge was preceded, sa is usual, by popular 
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commotiona. A mob broke into St. Fattl's, where the court of 
High Commisaion wa« sitting, and tore up tbe benches, with cries 
of "No bishop! no High Comnuaeion !" And this was the last 
Bitting of that odious court (Oct 22). Strafford and Laud were 
especiaU; threatened. Even the Former quailed before the coming 
Btorm, and wished to return to IrelSiiid ; while Laud commitied bis 
fears to tbe pages of his diajy, and saw in the tall of hia portrait Irom 
a wall in hia pahioe too true an omen of his own approaching fate. 

Amidst these signs of the times met that memorable assemblj, 
the Fifth parliament of Cbarlea T., wbicb has obtained, &om its 
duraUon, the name of the Loiiu Parliauent. It sat from Nor. 3, 
1640, till it waa tamed out by CromweU, April 10, 1653, and was 
not finally dissolved till 1660. (Bee p. 227.) It formed for those 
twelve years and a half the real government of Great Britain, for 
the power of Charles ceased with its meeting, though his nominal 
re gQ was prolonged tdl b s unhappy death on Jan. 30 1619 
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CHAPTEB XXVI, 

THE H0C8K OP STDAET COnlinUcd. 

CHARLES I. From the Meeting tf the Lon'j ParJinment to 
the Exfoitim of the King. a.d. 1640-1040. 

CiiABLEg went 'lonn to hia new pailiament irith but little sb 
anil opened it with a epecub invitjog tlio laying aside of suspic 
on botti ddca. But confidence irus in-epornblj deatio^cd. "i 
commons elected I.cnthall for tlieir Epeokcr, in oppoHitioD to 
king's wisbes. PetilioQa for the redrera otprieyances pourod in fi 
all eides ; but the fliat liesriog was given to llioee of the impri&oi 
and muUlotiid rictinis of tiie Siar Chsmber. wbo were releaned i 
cumptnsatfd for tlieii fines uud safieiinga. On tlie Stii of Novcm 
StralTord came to London, in dependence on tlic kings promise,! 
" not a hidr of his head shonld be touelied by tlio parliumfnl ;" i 
en the 11th. J^m moved his impeachment for high treason. '] 
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debate was condacted with closed doors, lest Strafford should learn 
what was domg and advise a dissolution. The vote was passed 
unanimously, with the concurrence even of the moderate royalists, 
amongst whom Htde and Falkland now became conspicuous. 
A crowd of members followed Pym to the House of Lords : the bill 
of impeachment was presented, and Strafford, coming down to the 
house in haste, was at once ordered into custody. Ue was removed 
to the Tower on Nov. 25th. The lord keeper Finch, and sir Francis 
Windebank, who were next attacked, fled to Holland and France. 
Then came the turn of Laud, who was denounced by the Scots as 
"the great incendiary." Tile new canons framed by Iiim were 
declared by the commons illegal (Deo. 16), and he was ordered into 
custody by* the lords (Dec. 18). Commissions were sent out to 
deface and remove all images and superstitious ornaments of 
churches (Jan. 23, 1641) ; but they also destroyed many beautiful 
monuments, and, among the rest, Cheapside and Charing Crosses. 
Persons who had exercised illegal powers, including the levy of 
arbitrary taxes, or who had concurred in the sentences of the courts 
of the Star Chamber and High Commission, were proceeded against 
aa** delinquents" (Jan. 1641). 

On the 15th of February the Triennial Ad was passed to prevent 
any farther attempt to govern without a parliament. It provided that 
a parliament should meet at least once in every three years ; that 
the lord chancellor and other officers should take an oath to issue 
the necessary writs ; that, if the chancellor failed to issue the writs 
by the 3rd of September in each third year, any twelve peers miglit 
do so ; that, in de&ult of the peers, the sheriffs, mayors, and other 
municipal officers should summon the voters ; and, as a last resort, 
that the electors might meet and choose representatives, who should 
assemble on the third Monday in January. Nor could the par- 
liament be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without their own 
consent, within fifty days after their meeting. On the 10th of 
March the commons passed a bill to prevent clergymen from hold- 
ing any civil office, and the bishops from sitting in the House of 
Lords ; but it was rejected by the peers. This was the first instance 
of any serious difference between the two houses. 

The trial of Strafford was now at hand. The charges against hun, 
in twenty-eight articles, had been laid before the lords on Jan. 30, 
and his case had been referred to a joint committee of the two 
houses, who were sworn to secrecy. The trial commenced on 
March 28th in Westminster Hall, which was fitted up with great 
state. The peers sat as judges on raised benches, with lord Aruude) 
as high steward on the woolsack ; and on another stage of raised 
seats were placed the commons as accusers. The t\:^x^\x&^n%&^^^fi«s^v 
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but bedde il ms a oloasd gallery for thn kiag and qn^a, who weie 
present tliruuglioatUie trial. TbeKCCUsalJODset furtL nl! StinSbrd'e 
jUrgal and ubitniy meunres, bis acts of individoal oppici^ion, sod 
kU supposed plot to fabven the oanslitatian b; help of an arm; 
nii9:al in Irelund. Tbeie «&« quite cDoagh of pruuf <aiid toueli 
more has since beeo brought to li^ht) to b««r out tlie resolution ol 
tlie coounoiiB "Ibst Die tori of StnSiird bikd eadearooied to sab- 
vert Ibeancieiit and fimdsmeiitsl Inns of tlie realm, aod to introduce 
arbitruj and tfTwtuic^ govermueut." But il wka difficult to bring 
hid coudnet niHler the legal definition of hi^ treBson. The eKeace 
of that crime waa in attacking the king's person, or ixirtain piNDls 
of bta pnn^tite. all of whicb were Biriclly denned by the Blatnte 
of Edirud 111. How then could aeh done in the king's Karice, 
and ID extension of liii prenigittiTe, be construed into treason 
apunsl bim? ac, if they ooold. under vbich b»d of the statnte 
ruuld Stroftbid'a ads be claaeed ? Pym argued, with great pover, 
that. IS die king nki tlie luad <jf the ctat« and the rential point ol 
the coiutitutiiiD. vilh tlie ruin of vhidi be moat &11, tiicre could ba 
DO hi^luT treason ^laiiat ti'm thaa to subvert the coustitotkni. 
Tresain against the people he mainlaiticd to be tnaaon againat (be 
throne. e^eckllT tot the coa3«)iiencce it Ibrcatened to the king 
liimiclf. "Atl'itrart pinttr." siiid he. "is JdJiicmnj to tbe 
U^.::--. r T,. ■:, ;.■ ■■: '.\ ,■ /. r. ■:- '.- !. s ■ . :'. :■.-■ II. i :■ v, J tliia 
&OD1 the eumjdea of (astern despotians, and from our own 
early hietory, and he added, in a prophetic spirit, that the so>e- 
reign who abetted such treason was iiol hiiBaeir safe from "■ 
miserable end." To bring SttaSbnI'a acts Doder tlie Statute of 
Treasoai, reliance was placed en hia scbme for o^ng the Irish 
Army in England, whicb «aa oonstnKd into a " leTjing kbt agtunst 
the ting.' To proye the sdimw itaeK Pym at length pnidaoed 
the Dotea of a deliberatkni in tbe coancil, taken by the secretary 
sir Harry Vane, and fbtmd br tbe jnanger sir Barry \ atie in Lia 
other's cabinet It ma now tbe 13th of April ; and Strafford, who 
bad borne himself rueat noUy thriMigh tbe trial, cpoke for twe 
boors and a half in his d^one, tbongfa loileniig trom illness, with 
an aenteness and eloquence nera petfaapi snrpaseud even in West- 
minster HalL He protested againit the vhole doctrine of coa- 
stmctiTe treason as injustice and oDanawerably exposed ita im- 
policy. 'No man.* he nid. 'will know what to do or say for 
foar of such penalties' Bis pcratatian was as loncbing aa his 
argument na powerfol; and, aa one of tbe Uttenst of his monies 
records, ** be moved tbe beaila <tf all hia aoditeis. Hune few excepted, 
Etoi Prm betrayed some SDcb feeling aa, 
~ ~ ' e of his ancioil 
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friend. Bat he and his comrades were convinced that either 
Strafford's head must (aXi. or theirs, and with theirs the liberties of 
England. 

To ensure his condemnation they took another course, while the 
trial was still in progress. On the 10th of April, Pym brought in 
a Bill of Attainder, which the commons passed on the 21st, 59 
members voting against it in a bouse of 263. We find Hampden 
voting with Digby in the minority, while Hyde and Falkland were 
strong supporters of the bill. In the House of Lords, only 45 peers 
were present when the question came on, though about 80 had at- 
tended the trial ; and the bill was only carried by 26 to 19 (April 
29). The debate in the lords throws a most interesting light on 
the opinions of the day concerning constructive treason. The 
judges, being asked whether the articles oil which the lords found 
Strafford guilty amounted to treason, replied that he "deserved to 
undergo the pains and forfeitures of high treason by law." 

The Bill of Attainder now only awaited the king's assent, which 
was loudly demanded by the people. Strafford wrote to Charles, 
offering himself as a sacrifice to the public peace. At this juncture 
an officer named Goring betrayed to the commons a plot, to which 
the king haul assented, for bringing up the army of the north, 
nominally to protect parliament, but really to overawe or forcibly 
dissolve it The commons drew up a protestation, to defend the 
Protestant church, his Majesty's person and power, and the lawful 
rights and liberties of the people; which was signed by every 
member of both houses, except two of the peers, and by multitudes 
of the people. They next passed a bill to prevent the dissolution 
of the present parliament without its own consent, thereby making 
themselves independent of their constituents as well as of the king. 
On the 10th of May the royal assent was given by the same com- 
mission to this bill and to the attainder of Strafford ; and, after a 
feeble show of pleading for his life on the next day, Charles left him 
to his fate. Strafford received the intelligence with the exclama- 
tion, *' Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men ; for in 
them there is no salvation." He preserved his calmness and courage 
to the last. In passing from his apartment to Tower Hill, he 
stopped under the window of his fellow prisoner Laud, and asked 
his blessing. One blow of the axe put an end to his ambitious 
career, in the forty-ninth year of his age (May 12, 1641). The 
justice of his death is still a question of dispute ; as to its policy, 
lew will now defend such a mode of punishing a minister even for 
political crimes, so long as a milder sentence will suffice to deter 
others from plots against the constitution. 

•• The one supremely able man the king \i3ai3L^^ \wsvft.% ^Co»a ^^ 
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moved, the parliamont proceeded to abolish the courts of 81 
Chamber and High Coimnission ; and, with the former, the arbitn 
jurisdictions of the king in council, the councils of the North a 
of the Welsh Marches, and of the counties palatine of Lancasl 
and Cheshire. They voted 300,000Z. to the Scots, who had remain 
in England, and imposed a poll-tax for the payment of both armi< 
which were disbanded August 6. They granted a subsidy of tc 
nage and poundage to the king, to last only from May 25 to Ju 
15 ; and before adjourning (Sept. 8), they appointed a conmiittee 
both houses to sit during the recess, with large powers. The coi 
mens* committee occupied itself with the affairs of the chore 
The personal conduct of the clergy was inquired into by what w 
called the committee of scandalous ministers, a name deserved 1 
some of those who were deprived, though there were also mai 
cases of oppression. The deprived ministers were allowed one-fif 
of their former incomes. 

Early in August the king went to Scotland, where he mai 
large popular concessions, conformed to the presbytcrian worshi 
and received several covenanters into the privy council. Mea 
while a terrible rebellion broke out in Ireland. The disbandi 
soldiers of Strafford's army joined with the discontented Catholi 
in a rising which began in Ulster (Oct. 23, 1641) and soon sprei 
over the wliole country, even the Catholics of the " English pale 
joining in it. The other English settlers were almost exterminate 
death being the least of the cruelties inflicted on tliem. Tl 
number that perished is estimated at from 40,000 to 200,000 ; ai 
Dublin was the only spot of Irish soil preserved to England. 

Parhament re-assembled on Oct. 20, and on tlie 2r)th thev r 
ceived the news of the Irish rebellion, which inflamed their ariim 
sity towards the Catholics, and their suspicions against the kin 
who returned to London on Nov. 25. The commons had alreac 
drawn up a Remonstrance, in 20G articles, enumerating all tl 
grievances of the last sixteen years, and vehemently ascribing the 
to a popish faction in the king's councils. It was only carried, aft* 
a warm debate of fourteen hours, by the small majority of elevi 
(Nov. 22^. Among its opponents were Falkland ;ind Hyde, tl 
latter of whom had now secretly gone over to the coiuT;, as tl 
former did soon after. It was presented to the king '^Dec. 1) wit] 
out being sent to the peers for their concurrence. It was, in fac 
an appeal to the people, for whose iLse it was printed and wide! 
distributed. An answer was also published, drawni up by Hyde o 
the part of the king. 

When Charles returned from Hampton Court to keep Christmi 
'hitchall, several reduced offvccia ciwd ^v^v^lWmen of the ini 
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of court offered themselves as his body-guard, under Colonel Luns- 
ford, a man of bad character ; and daily conflicts ensued between 
them and rioters of the popular party, especially the London 
apprentices. The latter, from their dose-cut hair, were nicknamed 
liaundheads by their opponents, who called themselves Catfoliers; 
and these terms were soon applied to the two parties in the coming 
conflict In these riots the bishops were so repeatedly insulted that 
they were hindered from attending in parliament ; and on Dec. 28, 
twelve bishops joined in a protest against all acts passed in their 
absence as ille^. They were at once impeached by the commons 
and committed to the Tower (Dec. 30). On the next day the king 
refused the request of the commons for a body-guard under the 
earl of Essex, the late commander of the army. 

The year 1641 closed with these signs of the contest of open 
force which began with the new year. On Jan. 8, 1642, the 
attorney-general, in his Majesty's name, exhibited articles of treason 
in the House of Lords against lord Kimbolton and five members of 
the House of Commons, namely, Hampden, Pym, sir Arthur Hazel- 
rig, Hollis, and Strode. The next day the king went in person to 
the house to arrest the five members, who were not present ; and 
his retiring was accompanied with loud cries of " Privilege ! Privi- 
lege t " The five members took refuge in the city, whither Charles 
went the following day (Jan. 5) to address the common council 
and demand their surrender, while parliament met only to adjourn, 
after appointing a committee to sit at Merchant Taylors' Hall, 
where defensive measures were organized. Charles now retired to 
Hampton Court (Jan. 10), while the members were brought back in 
triumph to the house, escorted by the London trained bands under 
Skippon (Jan. 11). The next day lord Digby and Lunsford ap- 
peared in arms for Charles at Kingston. They were voted traitors 
by the commons. Digby escaped to the continent ; but Lunsford 
was taken and committed to the Tower. 

The king now listened to the wiser counsels of Hyde, Colepepper, 
and Falkland. On Jan. 20 he sent a message to the house, ofiering 
to consider their grievances. They returned their thanks, but 
required that the command of the militia and of the chief fortresses 
should be placed in their hands. At the same time they directed 
Goring and Hotham, the governors of Portsmouth and Hull, to hold 
those fortresses "for king and parliament." They proceeded to 
raise men and money under the pretext of the Irish rebellion. The 
king made a last concession bv assenting to a bill excluding the 
bishops from the House of Lords ; and then escorted the queen to 
Dover, whence she passed over to Holland (Feb. 16), carrying with 
her the crown jewels, which she pawned to b\w «xi&& Vat '^N.^V^st 
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ijlnwly nortUwBjdB witb the prinoe of Wales and the duke of Yod 
At NDWioarket (tha race-fouree of which place wua esinbliihed b 
him) he litld an angry conference with the ea7la of Pembroke am 
Haliand and the commiesioDera of the cammone, aad finally refiiBei 
to ^ve up the command of tlie caililia (Uarch 9). He reachei 
York on the 19th, and woa well received in the cotuity, whid 
levied d goord for hia potaon. On April 23 he preaented himael 
before Hull, but woa lefuaed udmission by sir Jolm Hotham. 

The parliament meouwliile made active pieparatioae. The' 
issavd new commiaBioDB of lieutenancy (April 15), and appoiiile< 
the earl of Eesei to the command of an army hastily raised, ti 
whicli London tnmiflbed 4(J00 oiea io one duy, besidea large eon 
tributioufl of money, plate, and female oroamenla. Afttc aomi 
fruitlesB propoeaU for peace, and dennneiatiDnB of treason by eocl 
party againat the adherents of the other, the king marched south 
wapls at the bead of Ilia army and gave the aignol of Civil. Wab 
by anfurlinglliB staDdard at Nottiiigham, a ctiemony whioL wal 
equivalent to the pToclomation of martial lav (Aug. 22, 1642). 

It ia impoaaible to do more tlion indicate the leading poiuta of tlli 
conflict which ensued : moat lameutAble in itself, hut yet gtoriSei 
liy the chivalrona loyalty of the one parly, and the devoted patriotian 
of the other. On the aide of the king were moat of the nobilily ant 
principal gentry, who viowud his cause ond theirs as one, all of fh< 
clergy who had adopted Ligh cburuli principles and feared thi 
growth of Presbyteruiniam and other furma of diitsent, and thi 
flery youth of the upper claaaes, together with mnny advi^ntureis o: 
proQigule oharoctor and brokeu fortones. He had the able counsel 
of Hyde, Falkland, Colepepper, and other moderate atuteamcn, whc 
had now finally retired irom the parliament, and accepted office fron 
the king. Hia troopa were animated by the fiery couruge of bii 
nephews Maurice aud "Rupert uf tlie Rhine." But he wanted 
abler genemla. aiid the supplies of arms and money whluh the qoeeii 
contrived to send him were quite imuleguute to his neceaaitieB. 

The people in general thveured the cause of the parljament, 
whose strengiih lay in the great towns, and especially in the atunly 
trained bands of London. At a time when alanding armiea were 
not yet formed, themilitia were a very effective infiin try. In eavnlry 
tlio army of the porliament waa much the weaker. Some gentle- 
men, Buuh as Hampden, raiaod troops from the young farners os 
tlictr estates ; othera. like Olives CnumvELi., who now began hil 
railitarj career as a captain of horse, were careful to " raise mioli 
niea an liad the fear of Gud bcEoTe \i\kem, ^ made t 
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of what they did." But for the rest, he thus described them : — 
*• Your troops are most of them old decayed serving-men, and tap- 
sters, and such kind of fellows ; and iheir troops are gentlemen's sons, 
younger sons and persons of quality : do you think that the spirits of 
such mean and base fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen 
that have honour and courage and resolution in them?" Both 
parties were scantily provided with artillery and firearms, and many 
a lance and sword, breastplate and steel cap, were brought out after 
long disuse. But both sides found another weapon in the now free 
press, which teemed with pamphlets and ballads, while the news- 
papers, or BiumaU as they were called, spread intelligence and 
kept alive party spirit in every comer of the realm. John Milton, 
whose mighty pen laboured for the cause of the parliament, and 
who has left the noblest defence of the freedom of the press, in his 
• Apology for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,' thus describes 
the state of London : — •* B^old now this vast city ; a city of refuge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with 
His protection. The shop of war hath not there more- anvils and 
hammers working, to fieushion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens 
and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas." But there was still another and 
a mightier force at work. It was a war of religion ; and here the 
advantage was on the side of the parliament. Men of the purest 
piety, like bishop Ken, were to be found on the king s side ; but 
the cry of ** Church and King" meant, in most mouths, only a 
venerable institution ; while *'the Cause " of the other party signi- 
fied an earnest, though often fsinatical belief^ sustained by reb'gious 
habits which gave the camp the aspect of a conventicle. But 
neither in church nor state was there any great spirit of hostility 
to the ancient institutions of the kingdom. As, in quieter times, it 
is our boast that, with few exceptions, the highest Tory and the 
greatest Liberal are still attached to the constitution, so, even in this 
war of opinion, the advocates of despotism in the one camp, and the 
theoretical republicans in the other, formed as yet an insignificant 
minority. In religion, the great mass of the people were still 
attached to the Church of England, and it was only the refusal of 
moderate reforms that led to the triumph first of Presbyterianism 
and then of Independency. 

From Nottingham the king sent proposals to the parliament 
(Aug. 29), but they would listen to no terms till he should furl his 
standard and give them the command of the -iiilitia. On Sept. 9 
they published a declaration of the causes of the war, and on the 
same day the earl of Essex marched from L«oiDkdsyKi'«fSi2si^<i^Ns%2£&!^ 

Eng. ^ 
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baada, to l&ke the oomniaDd of the arm? at Nurtliampton, wliict 
now uambeied 15.000 mea. Tlie Mag retrcubid to tSlirewEbDiy 
vheio bis anny mustered 10,000 man, nnder Ite commaud of thi 
earl of Lindsay. Tbe cavalry ncre under prince Bnpert, who hai 
alraady opencil the campaign b; Bcizmg Woiceuter, and routing i 
parly of the parliamentaiy horse. Advancing again towardB th< 
capital, Oharlea enoouutered Essex in a Uloody but indeciaire battlt 
at Edqeuill JQ Worwickahire, wliere lord Lindsay waa mortajlj 
wounded (Sunday, Oct. 23, 1642). Eaaoi retired to Warwick, and thi 
king advanced lu Oxford, which was raitirely devoted to him, and be- 
came hie heud-quart^a for tbe must part of the war. Marcbing oi 
towards London, he seized Beading, and defeated n parliameiitar] 
dolachmeat at Srentford (Nov. 12); but Bascx, who had reochec 
Locdon by hast; maroheA met him at Tambom Green with aupeiioi 
forces, sod the king retired to Oxford (Nov. 29). 

After frnitlees nagociationB for peace, Eaaes opened the campaigi 
□f 1643 1^ taking Reading (April 27) ; bnt tbe nor languished in 
tbe Boutb, the only action worth recording being a mere Hkirmiat 
at CholgTove in Oxfordabira (June IS), which is memorable for ibi 
&Ii of JoMH Hi-UPDEN, who died of his wounda on June 21. In thi 
north tlie royalist spirit ensbled the earl of Newcastle to keep the 
upper hand agajnat the parliamentary general, lord Faiufxx, wbc 
woa completely routed at Atherlon Jioor, near Bradford. But tht 
vhiet scene of action wna in the west, where an iudoeiaive battle al 
Latudmm, near Bath (July 5), was fullowed by a complete victor} 
gained by tbe royalists, near Devizes, over sir William Wallei 
(Jnly 13), who snrrendered Bristol to prince Rupert (July 27) 
The king now formed the siege of Gloucester (Aug. ID), but raised il 
on the approach of Eseez, who on his part retirc^to avoid su eu- 
gagsmeot; but at Netebary iu Berkshire he found the king befon 
him, and a battle, in which both sides displayed doaperale valour, 
was closed hy night (Sept. 20). Here died the devoted Falkland, 
who, since the outbreak of the war, hod falltn into deep dejection, 
and kept reiterating the cry of " Peace I peace I" Both armies^ 
ejLliauBled by this batOe, retired into winter quarters. 

Fidkland's cry for "Ptaa" had been uttered al^o in London; 
and a conspiracy to ron» tbe parliament to accept terms had been 
formed by the poet Edtruutd Wail^, himaelf a memb<r. Hut the 
lenders were still resolute. They formed with tbo Seats the 
" Solemn Leagitk and Covenant," which the parliament sub- 
Buribed Ibcmselves, and ordered to be signed by all nudct thuii 
authority. This celebrated instrument bound the ButiEcrlhers to 
extirpate popery and prelacy, superstition, beresy. schism, and pio- 
faaeneaa: to maintain the rights and ^rivilep;ea of parliamenta, to- 
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gefher with the king's authority ; and it pledged them to mutual 
defence. The Scots received a suhsidy of 100,0002., and prepared 
to enter England, in Jan. 1644, with an army of 40,000 men, under 
the earl of Leven. The king, on the other hand, had already 
sought aid from Ireland, where the marquis of Ormond was now 
at the head of 50,000 men. Concluding an armistice with the Irish 
(Sept. 15, 1643), he sent over a large force, who landed at Mostyn 
in North Wales, but were routed by Fairfax at Nantwich (Jan. 25, 
1644). Fairfax united his victorious army with the Scots, and 
formed the siege of York, whither lord Newcastle had retired. 
Prince Bupert advanced to its relief with 20,000 men. Fairfax 
and Leven raised the siege, and the armies met at Marston Moor 
(July 2). Cromwell, at the head of his *• Ironsides '* (as his troops 
were called from their armour), broke the right wing of Bupert's 
army, under the prince himself; while the royalists had the like 
success on the other wing. The victorious bands, finding them- 
selves faxie to face as they returned from the pursuit, renewed the 
combat, which ended in the complete defeat of the king's forces, 
and established the military reputation' of Cromwell. York surren 
dered to FairfiEtx, the Scots took Newcastle, and the authority of the 
parliament was supreme in the north (Oct 1644). 

We must now return to the south and the west. At the be- 
ginning of this year Charles called the parliament to Oxford. The 
summons was obeyed by the majority of the peers, but the commons 
were only half as numerous as the house at Westminster. The 
Oxford parliament sat from Jan. 22 till April, and endeavoured to 
raise money by an excise. The king had also a mint at Oxford, while 
parliament made a new great seal in place of that which was in the 
king's possession. In April, Essex and Waller marched against 
Oxford. Charles retired to Worcester, but returned suddenly and 
defeated Waller at Cropredy Bridge^ near Banbury (Jime 29), three 
days before the battle of Marston Moor. He then turned against 
Essex, who had meanwhile advanced into Cornwall, and who now 
found himself surrounded. The infantry imder Skippon surren- 
dered, with their arms, baggage, and ammunition ; while the cavalry 
passed the king's outposts in a mist, and Essex escaped in a boat to 
Plymouth. But a new army under the earl of Manchester (formerly 
lord Kimbolton) defeated Charles at Banbury, though not decisively, 
drove him back to Oxford, and then retired into winter quarters. 
This campaign is memorable for the first appearance of Bobert 
Blake, afterwards the celebrated admiral, who was now a colonel 
in the parliamentary army, and took Taunton. In Scotland the 
royal standard was raised by James Graham eatl at ^wiJcwjRfc^'^vssi^ 
with the aid of a body of Irish, defeated \oxd'^0£iQ v^X. Tlv^«r«»».Vt 
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near Perth (Sept. 1), Biid BacksJ Aberdeeu (Sept. 12), The jea, 
slosaJ witli the coDiieiniialJim of archbishop Lnud by bill of attoinde 
(Deo. IT). He woa beheaded on Jua. 10, 1643. 

Mcannhilc a Hchism, ^hich bad long existecl [uaiing the populo; 
port;, lioil couui to a head. Aa opinions BgaiDst epiaiopat.'; hu 
grown stronger, the mindB of men were tuniod townrila \he Prelbf 
feriuii niodisl of cbiireh goverumeiit; and this movement was aidei 
hj the close alliuice with gcotland. The celebrated Aaiemhl]/ o^ 
Divhm, which met at WeatmiuBter (Jane, 1613), framed a Calviiuatii 
jiiid presbyterian model of doetrine and discipline, to wbicli parlia. 
moiit adhered ; but Bome of the ablest lettdere, including Crorawel 
Hodsir Harry Vane, had adopted the views of the lnrfepoidetiU,whc 
muialoined that enoh coDgregatioD formed a complete church, am: 
that tho civil power had no uuthorit; in mutters of religion. Then 
doctriuca njiread rapidly in the arm;, in cloae connexion with re 
publican theories of government ; and tho lodependenta now aimBr 
at i^upremacy. In November, Cromwell accnaed Manchester ii 
parliament of Inckwiudnesa in the field, while Sbsbx and the Scot 
tish commiBsioncrs were plotting against Cromwell himBclf^ A 
length the House of Commons passed the " Betf-donj'ing Ordinance,' 
by wliich the members of both houses were excluded from ciril ant 
militurv offiei-B (Dec. 21). Tho army was remodelled. Esses an' 
SiuEichualor wri) excluded. Sir Thomas T/lIicf.ix wus uiiuio t'<--uer»i 
and, by hia special desire, the services of Cromwell were ret&iaet 
aa lieutenant-general and commander of the horse, notwithstanding 
the ordinance. The peers agreed to the ordinance on April 3, 1646 
During these proceedings serious negociatioDS for pence were car 
ried on at Uiljridge. The coofereDces were opened on Jan. 30, anc 
a truce was agreed on for twen^ days. The dtmandfi of llie parlia 
meiit embraced the abolition of episcopacy imdthe hturgj'. the settle 
inent of Ireland by their authority, and the comuumd of the militia 
Charles had consented to sign a treaty, when he received a lettei 
from Montrose, announcing a great victory over the marquis o 
Argyle at Inverlochy, and praying him not to treat with rebels 
The negooiatjons were broken off on Feb. 22; and it was aftexwaidi 
proved, from the Idng's private conespondence, that be had nerej 
entered on them in good feith. 

In >Iay. Charles marched from Oxford, relieved Chester (May 15) 
and seized Leicester (May 31). On the news of these successes, 
Fuirliix. who had hiid siege to Oifoid in the king's absence, marched 
northwards, wliQe Charles turned back to relieve Qjtford. The 
anaiea met at Nasebv, near Market Hurborougli, in a fiercely-con- 
tesfe'i battle. Chailesdispkyed fpr«&t ability and ooiuage i but by the 
^ raabneBs of Bupert, and the vkiU sal covoaie (A'^uAkluuI Ciom- 
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well, this last great battle was lost, and the canse of the king was 
ruined (June 14, 1646). His private cabinet, which was among the 
spoils, furnished the parliament with terrible proofs of his bad faith. 
Charles escaped to Wales, where the Scots advanced on him from 
the north ; and Fairfax overran the west, while Cromwell reduced 
the midland counties. Bupert surrendered Bristol (Sept. 10) ; and 
Charles, after attempting the rehef of Chester (Sept. 23), shut him- 
self in Oxford (Nov. 5). His last hopes from Scotland were extin- 
guished by the defeat of Montrose by Lesly, at Philiphaugh (Sept. 
13). His overtures to the parliament met with no response ; and 
fhe secret negociations which he attempted with the Scots and the 
Independents were fraught with mutual suspicions of insincerity. 
At last, on the approach of Fairfax to Oxford, he resolved to throw 
himself into the hands of the Scots, who, besides being his ancient 
subjects and fellow-countrymen, began to view with alarm the pro- 
gress of independency. . He escaped from Oxford in disguise (April 
26), and reached their head-quarters near Newark (May 5). Though 
treated with all respect, he was required to issue orders for the sur- 
render of all his garrisons in £)ngland, and also of Dublin, to the 
parliament ; he was urged to take the Covenant ; and was involved 
in a controversy with Henderson, a Scotch divine, in which Charles 
showed much learning. 

Betreating to Newcastle, for the greater security of their prize, 
the Scots proceeded to treat with the English parliament, who were 
at first disposed to resent their reception of the king. At length 
they agreed to retire from England, receiving 400,000Z. for pay and 
expenses, and to surrender the person of the king, who was accord- 
ingly given up to the parliamentary commissioners at Newcastle 
(Jan. 30, 1647). Charles was kept in close custody at his own house 
of Holmby in Northamptonshire, cut off from his friends, and re- 
fused even the ministration of his own chaplains, because they had 
not taken the Covenant (Feb.). Oxford had surrendered to Fairfax 
in the preceding summer ; the prince of Wales had escaped to Scilly, 
and thence to France ; and, on March 80, the surrender of Harlech 
Castle put an end, for the present, to the first civil war. 

The parliament now attempted to get rid of the army by sending 
part of it to Ireland and disbanding the remainder, dismissing all 
officers above the rank of colonel, except sir Thomas Fairfax — a 
direct blow at Cromwell and the other leaders of the Independents. 
The soldiers persuaded Fairfax to advance towards London ; and 
from their head-quarters at Saffi*on Walden they addressed an im- 
perious petition to the parliament, who sought to conciliate them 
by sendhig Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to inquire 
into their distempers. These generals appointed a council ot i^<^ 
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principal o£Bcen), with a teprcBcatstive UBembl; composed rt two 
priYBlea or inferior officetH (mm each company, who were called 
jdJvtaloTi, or, by a happy corrupliou, agilalori. They at once drew 
up a stiitement of their gijevanues : cud thoy took tlie beat menna of 
enforuing them by sitizing the person of tlie king. This bold ineB- 
sarowHB etfeettd by an "agitator" nnmeii Joyce, on June i: and on 
the 7th the king haji bq interview with Fairfoi and Cromwell at 
Royston, nod eiproBaed his wish to remain witli the army. On tltc 
5lh tlie army, encamped on Newmarket Heath, took a sulenui en- 
gagement not to Buffer tlicmxelves to he diahanded. The presby- 
teriiin leoiieii now reeolved to make a charge of trcaaon against 
Cromwell, who had returned to London ; but he fled back to the 
iirmy at Triplow Heath, and was received with acclamation. He 
was folhjwei by the parliainonlttry oommiaaioncrs, who rode with 
Fairfax to the head of each regiment, and read to them the voles of 
parliament. In each case an ofHcer stepped forward and proimsed 
u reply when the votes had been laid before a oouncil of officers anil 
niljutatora. The men were asked if this was their answer, and they 
replied, " All 1 all I " (Jnne 10.) The aame day they moved on to- 
wards London, having seat forward a letter to tbe lord mayor and 
aldermen, declaring ILeir desire for a settlement of the kingdom on 
the hssia propDaed by parliament before tliey took np aims. A re- 

on Jnne 16 Ihey demanded the impeachment of eleven leading 
members, and marched to Uibiidge on the 25th. The next da; 
the eleven members retired &om the bouse, npon which the anoy 
fell hack to Beading. Doring all this time the king was with them, 
treated aa if he were on a royal progress, end receiving his friends 
freely. At length a demonstration of the apprentices against the 
change inthaoSScering of tbe militia, which parliament bad yielded 
to the "army, provoked a freah advance to Houaslow Heath, where 
the speakers of both hoases (Manchester and Lentball] presented 
themaclves, with their macea, attended by eight peers and about 
sixty commoners. Armed with this abow of constitutional antbo- 
rity, the army entered London without opposition, condncted tbe 
speakers to WestmiDSter, levelled tba lines tliat had been thrown 
up round the city, and placed the whole government in tbe hands 
of the Independents— the parliament quietly submitting, and re- 
scinding all their votes against tlie army. 

Charles waa now brought to Hampton Court, where he lived, in 
oatward appearance, as a king ; bnt his position caused tbe greatest 
perplexity to his guardians as well aa to himself. While Cromwell 
and Ireton were holding frequent conferences with him. risking 
their favour with (he army, and incurring the auspicioQ of the re- 
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publicans by their eflTorts to save him, there Is every reason to 
believe that he was conspiring with the Scots for their destruction. 
At length he solved their perplexity and sealed his own fate by 
escaping from Hampton Court on the night of Nov. 11, and taking 
refuge with Colonel Hammond, the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
who conducted him with much respect, but really as a prisoner, to 
Carisbrooke Castle (Nov. 14). 

Cromwell, now master of the king and parliament, took prompt 
measures to restore his authority over the army, which had been 
shaken by the extreme fanatics, who were called LeveUers. He 
ordered the meetings of the agitators to cease ; and, on being dis- 
obeyed, he openly seized the ringleaders at a review, and had one 
of them shot on the field by sentence of a court martial. The mo- 
mentous questions of the settlement of the kingdom and the dis- 
posal of the king's person were debated in a secret council of officers 
which Cromwell held at Windsor ; and it was at the sittings of this 
council that the daring scheme was first opened of bringing the 
king to justice. Fresh overtures from Charles were met by the 
parliament with four proposals, which would have left all civil and 
military affairs in their hands. The king refused, and renewed 
negociations with the Scots. He attempted to escape through a 
window of his apartments in Carisbrooke Castle, but stuck fast be- 
tween the bars (Dec. 28), and his confinement was made more 
rigorous. It was now voted that no more addresses should be made 
to him, or communications received from him (Jan. 13, 1648). This 
vote was virtually a renunciation of allegiance. 

Meanwhile the Scots were preparing to aid the king, and a royalist 
reaction broke out in England. There were riots in London and 
insurrections in Wales and Kent, which were put down by the 
energy of Cromwell, Fairfax, and Skippon. The young duke of 
York (afterwards James H.) escaped from St. James's (April 22), 
and the crews of seventeen ships of war lying at the mouth of the 
river sailed for Holland and put themselves under the command of 
the prince of Wales. In accordance with the " Engagement'* formed 
at Carisbrooke to restore Charles, the Scots entered England on 
July 5, with a large army under the duke of Hamilton, and were 
joined by the royalists of the north under sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
They were met by Cromwell and Lambert, who defeated Langdale 
at Preston (Aug. 17) and Hamilton at Uttoxeter (Aug. 20). The 
more ardent Presbyterians, who were opposed to the ** Engage- 
ment,** now rose in the western lowlands and marched on Edin- 
burgh, in conjunction with the highlanders of Argyle. This was 
called the "Whiggamore Raid," from the cry ** Whig*' (get on) 
used by the Scottish carters to their horses ; and ihi& ^Xsv&sg^ xsts^- 
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name U still thn title of tile grent party of piogreBi. (The oppoaili 
[iiimo <i( Tory, wliioh came into ubs later, mu the native name Hx 
the Irish banditti.) On Sept. 20 Cromwell entered Scotland, joined 
Argyld ut Edinbnrgli, and arrangod the government according to 
Uie views of the Wlugn. In England tills eeeond eivS war vraa 
Rdished hy Fairfax's capture of Ooloheater (Ang. 28), -when sir 
Qeorge Lisle anii sir Charles Lncsa were shot hy Hentunce of a court 
martial^an exception to that general abstinence from military ezeca- 
tions 'Rhich formg go Javoorable a. contrast to the Wars of the Rosea. 

During the absence of Onimwell, the moderate party renewed 
uegociations with Oharles, hy sending commiesionurB (o treat with 
him at Newport (Sept. 18). The king's appearance— careworn, bul 
not dejected b;r lils captivity, during which bis hair had tiiraed 
gray — moved compassion, as much as hia ability in the discusoiont 
commanded admiration. But while he was secretly writing, " My 
great coDceasion this morning was made only to facilitate iny ap- 
proaoliing escape," be could not make up hia mind to a sufficient 
ohow of conaession on the qneetion of the Church : and the oon- 
farenoea, after being protracted above two months, were broken ofi 
on Nov. 28. The delay had given time for Cromwell to roappesii. 
He had been detained in the north by tile reaiatance of PuntefraGl : 
and on Uie 20th of Kovember he forwordeil to Fairfax the petition 
of hia army againat the treaty of Newport ; while the amiy of Fair- 
fax, moved by Ireton and Lndlow, presented a remoiistrunco, de- 
mamliug the punishment of the king and the dieaolution of the pni^ 
Ham en t, which they charged with perfidy to the canae (NoV(30). 
On the same day the king was aeized at Newport by order of the 
connoil of the army, and imprisoacd in Hurst Castle, while the army 
advanced lo London. Even then, Hollis proposed to proclaim the 
ufQcors traitors : and the parliament, though shrinking from such 
extremes, had the courage to adopt t)>e conceasions of the king, as a 
sufficient basie for a treaty, by D mnjority of 129 against 83 (Dec S). 
The next day Ireton prepared for action, and on tlie 7th Oolonel 
Pride surrounded the houae with two regiments, aeiied .^2 members, 
and shut out IGO others. This proceaa waa called " Colonei PrbU't 
Purge." Tborcmnantof 50or 60 meniberB(nickiiamed the "flump,"), 
who were all of the Independent party, reversed the recent vote. 
Cromwell readied London during the nij^ht of the Tth, and declared 
tluit " he had not been acquainted with tliie design, yet since it waa 
done he waa glad of it, and would eudeavour to maintain it" 

All waa now prepared for the closing act. While CKarlea lived, 
be might always be used by Uie Bcata and Preabytoriaas to dcEtroy 
the present lendera. To bind hia couscicnco by a treaty with rebels 
bad bcvn Iviunt) impoBsible. The lenders of the popular party 
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thought his death necessary for their self-preservatioii. But few 
will now defend the policy of the deed. It spread a thrill of 
horror through Europe, and gave a pretext for the misgovemment 
of the Bestoration. 

While the council of the army framed the plan of a republic, 
under the name of " The Agreement of the People," the House of 
Commons appointed a committee to prepare a charge against the 
king (Dec. 23). They declared it treason for a king to levy war 
against his parliament (Jan. 1, 1649), and, in spite of the refusal 
of the peers (Jan. 2), of whom only sixteen met, to concur in the 
bill, they passed an ordinance, appointing a high court of justice for 
the trial of " Charles Stuart, King of England " (Jan. 6). Charles 
bad been brought from Hurst Castle to St. James's (Dec. 18); and. 
thence to Windsor (t)ec. 22). He was now conducted to White- 
hall by major Harrison, a furious republican (Jan. 19). On the 
next day the high court of justice met in Westminster Hall. Its 
original plan included 150 members; peers, commoners, and 
aldermen of London. The refusal of the peers to concur reduced 
it to 135, of whom only 69 answered to meir names. Bradshaw 
sat as president. The king, when brought in, sat down in the 
chair prepared for him, still wearing his hat, and none of the 
members uncovered to him. His demeanour was that of stem con- 
tempt. He spoke firmly against the jurisdiction of the court, which 
adjourned to the 22nd. On that and the following day the same 
scene was repeated. The 24th and 25th were spent in collecting 
evidence, which was produced in court on the 26th, and on the 27th 
the court assembled to pronounce sentence. The king asked for a 
conference with the parliament in the Painted Chamber, which was 
refused. After a speech &om Bradshaw to the king, enimierating 
all his offences, the clerk read the sentence, that his head should be 
severed from his body. 

The Scots protested against the proceedings; the Dutch inter- 
ceded in the king's behalf; the prince of Wales sent a blank sheet 
of paper, subscribed with his name and sealed with his arms, on 
which his father's judges might write what conditions they pleased 
as the price of his life. Solicitations were found fruitless with men 
whose resolutions were fixed and irrevocable. 

There were only two clear days between the sentence and its 
execution. They were spent by Charles in devotion, and in taking 
leave of his third son, prince Henry, and his daughter, the princess 
Elizabeth. The death warrant was signed on Jan. 29, and the open 
street before Whitehall was named as the place of execution. At 
ten o'clock on tlie morning of the 30th, Charles walked across the 
park from St. James's to Whitehall, where he spent about thre.^. 
hours in prayer, and then received the BaQT«mev\\.. 'SjrXw^^^ ^^^ 
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and three o'clotk he Has led out on to the scaffold, which ma 
erti'ted in &IIDC of Uie reatnil winilow of tlje bBjiqnottiug-hsU. 
When Oharlua ilepped oat of the winduw apoD tLo scaffold, Lo 
found it «» mmiuDdcd with soldieiH that be could nut expect to 
be Iieaid bj aaj of tbe people. Ho addressed hia discoime to the 
fow peTBOna who were about him ; jiutiiied hiii own innocence in 
the laic &tnl wai*. though he aclmowled^l tbe equity of his eiecn- 
tion in tbo vje» of bis Maki^i ; and observed that an unjust seoteoce 
which he had mffiTEd to take eff'eet, wa^ now punished b; aa oajoBl 
Bviitence upon bimaclf. When be was preparing; himself for Iht 
blodi, bifibop Juxon, who had been allowed to attend him, called 
In him, " There is, dr, bnt one stage more, wlueh, thiiogh turbalenl 
and troubleaome, is yet a very ahurt one. <Jonsider, it will SME 
cfliry jon a great waj ; it will cany yon from eajtb 1o heaven ; out 
there you shall find, to yont great jov, the inize lo which you baaten 
a crown of glory." " I go," replii^d the ding, " from a corruptibli 
to an incormptiblo crown, where no disturbance can have place.' 
At one blow his head wag severed from his body. A man in i 
vizfir performed the office of ezecntioaer; another, in a like din 
guise, held up to the speclalore the bead streaming with blood, an 
cried aloud, "This is the head of a traitor I" 1 Jan. 30, 1649.) 

Charles diiil in the 49th Tear of bis age and the 24tb of hi 
rdgrit iind mu hiirk'd at Winib.r. Feb. S. Ntiirlj tn-o ce.ituHti 
later, his cotSn was opened in presence of George IV., and th 
features still showed that melancholy which is seen in the portrait 
by Vandyke, and especially in that triple hkeness which struc 
an Italian attitrt.as stamped with the presage of niisfortune. 
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About an honi after the death of Chorlea I. (Jan. 30, 1649), 
proclainBtLan was made in London, that vhoeTor ehonld prochtim a 
new king, without the autliority of parliament, should be deemed 
a traitor. On Feb. 6 the commons Toted the Honse of Lordi 
"usoleea and dangerons," and it sat no more till the ReBtoTBtion. 
On the 7th they declared the office of king " nnneoesBBiy, burthen- 
gome, and dangerouB. and theieforo to be aboliahed." They adopted 
a neiT gri'at seal (Feb. g), reopened the courts of law (Feb. 9), and 
committed the eiecntiTO government to a council of state consieting 
of thirty-eight pereong ^Feb. 14), of which Bradahaw was made 
preaideut, and Hilton lAtin secretary. The appointment of colonels 
Blake, Dtnn, nnl Puplinm as admirals (Feb. 24), soon led to great 
reguttaabruml: but it whb first necessary to restore order at home, 
and in In-liiiHl ami Scotland, The dnke of Hamilton, the carl of 
HollniHl. and lonl Cupel weru tried and e«.-ci\\«»,V&a % \is^iiiM&«,^s&.- 



HISTORY OF KSGLaXD. 




gpiracy ' llarcb 10\ A mutiny ot the " Levellera " in the annj' w 
8nppre«sed by the fene:^y of Fairtai and Cromwell ; and Ljlban 
llk-ir Ii-nilcr, was impriBuned (Maicb 27). 

Tlie guvcriinitiiil of Ireland had been delivpTul up bj t] 
marquia of Onooiid to the patlioiuent in 1646. After the biiu 
deatli, Ormond was recall^ hj the Irish Catholics, and took neai 
all the fortresHeB, txcepl Dnblin. BolfiiHt, and I-onilondeny. Croi 
well waa now appointed general -in-chief und lord litutenant 
Ireland (June 22)! He led London on July 10, and u^nt on 
Dublin a mnforcemmt, which enabled colonel Jones, the gaveriH 
to inflict on Ormond a diaaatrons defeat (Ang. 2). Croniwell hii 
self roiched Dublin on Ang. 18; Btormed Droglieda (Sept. 121 ai 
Wexford ',OcL 9): and. by pntting their garrisons to the snord. i 
timidatod the other fortresses into surrender, and alruek terror alii 
into Iho native Irish and tbe royaliat English. " Truly I believe 
he wrote, " tliis bittemeHa will aave mnch efliidon of blood ; " an. 
whatever judgment may be passed upon the means, this end wi 
aecorcd /or tiu time. The conqneat was Sniahed by a short can 
palffn in the following sptilig-, moie tliaa 40,000 Irish were pe 
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mittod to teJce semce in the annies of France and Spain; and 
Cromwell, leaving Ireton as his deputy, returned to London (May 
31, 1650) to meet new dangers from the side of Scotland. 

The triumph of the Independents and the execution of the king 
had entirely alienated the Scots, who hastened to proclaim Ohables 
II. at Edinburgh (Feb. 5, 1649). But the rigid Presbyterians, who 
then ruled the kingdom, had no intention of receiving him, except 
upon their own conditions ; and when Montrose raised the royal 
standard in the noith, he was treated as a public enemy. This 
gallant nobleman was taken prisoner, and, under an old act of at- 
tainder, passed in 1644, he was hanged at Edinburgh with the most 
cruel insults (May 31, 1650). Charles, who had inherited the fiEital 
duplicity of his family, disavowed the commission which he had 
given to Montrose, accepted the Covenant, and arrived in Scotland 
on June 16. Meanwhile both sides had prepared for war; but 
Fairfax was unwilling to lead against the Scots, and resigned his 
commission. Cromwell was appointed his successor as '* captain- 
general and commander-in-chief of all the forces raised and to be 
raised within the commonwealth of England ** (June 26), and he left 
London on Jime 29. The veteran Lesly prepared to receive him 
by wasting all the country south of Edinburgh, so that, when Crom- 
well crossed the Tweed (July 16), he was dependent on his fleet 
for supplies. Marching along the coast to Musselburgh, he found 
Lesly posted between Edinburgh and Leith in a position -too 
strong to be attacked (July 29). Failing to tempt the wary Scot 
to a battle, Oliver retired to Dunbar ^July 31). Le^ly followed 
him, and blockaded the passes towards England ; and Cromwell's 
army daily wasted away by sickness. At length the imprudent zeal 
of the preachers drove Lesly to try a battle, and he led down his 
right from the hill of Boon to the level ground (Sept. 2). Cromwell 
saw the blunder, and exclaiming, " The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands," gave orders for attacking the exposed wing at dawn. 
The result was the famous victory of Dunbab, in which 4000 Scots 
were killed, and above 10,000 taken prisoners (Sept. 3, 1650). 
Edinburgh submitted at once ; its castle surrendered on Dec. 18, 
and Cromwell became master of all the country south of the 
Forth. 

Meanwhile Charles endeavoured to escape from the covenanters 
to the highlands ; but he was brought back to Perth, almost as a 
prisoner (Oct. 25), and crowned at Scone (Jan. 1, 1651). Cromwell, 
who had fallen ill through exposure to the weather in a march to 
Stirling (Feb.), took the field again in June, and secured Perth* 
while the Scots* army lay at Stirling. At this juncture, ChaxUs^ 
with the vigour which he could occaaioi^fiSl^ «SKV£ai<&^ ifi»^^ <sgl ^ 
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npid maicli into England. Starling l>om Sllriing on July 31, la 
adTaatcd through Cmuberliuul. Luncaahire, Ohuahire, and Simp- 
t]uK, uJid stopped to rest his nnii)' at Woiccster (Aug. 22). Ku 
Ciiw joined hia standard. The puliament proclaimed him and hia 
adJierenta tnutora, and scut now foroee to join Cromwell, who had 
followed in rapid pureuit, leaTing Monk- to guard Scotland with 60011 
men. He reached Wobcebteb on Ang. 2S, and. after Etoimjng tht 
forts, he fell upon Oharlca's aim; in the city, ou the aniilTeraaty ol 
the battle of Duuboi (Sept 3>. The Scots wcie akia or takee 
ptisiaen abnost to a mao, Charles escaped, aad found shelter is 
a lone house, called Boscobel, thiongh the noble loyalty of tke 
farmer, Peaderell, and his four brothera. Ou the approacli of B 
party of Boldisra, Charlea look refuge with a companion in a large 
oak-tree, Btaoding in an opeo apace on the edge of the wood : Mid. 
to nse Ilia own worda, " while we were in this tree, we Bee aoldica 
eoiDg up and down in the thicket of the wood, aearching foEpc^ 
sona escaped; we seeing them now and then peeping out of the 
wood." This "Sot/al Oak" was long an object of veneratic.ii, lod 
the descendants of the Fenderells still receire a penajaii for their 
loyalty. Other hairbreadth oacapea fallowed ; and, after bying 
HDCccaaiTely at Bristol. Bridport, and Eouthampton, Chttrlei «t 
length embarked at Shurehajo (Oci 15), and lauded at Fecamp in 
yormondy {Oct 17). CroniwtU returned to London (Oct. 12), and 
took up his roEidenre in great stale at Uampton Court. 

While Cromwell conquered Ireland and the Scots, Bloke and other 
admirals had established tbe power of the Common wt-atth on the 
seas. The fleet which had deacrted toChurlca^p. 215)hadiQfe8ted 
the Ohamiel and thicatoned Dublin under the eommand of prince 
Kupert. who eluded the blockade of Blaku at Kinsule and gat aefe 
to Lisbon. Bhike. baring been refused admisdiou into the Tagtla. 
captured a richly laden fleet of Portuguese ships (March 1650;^ 
and bronght' the king of Portugal to aue for a uew alliance with 
England (Jan. 1651). Blake next subdued the Soilly I^les tUay), 
which had given refuge to royalist pricateers, oud then detached a 
part of his fleet under Ayscae. who reduced the AmFrican planta- 
tions, all of which, escopt New Eogkiid, had adhered to the royalist 
party. Goemaey was reduced in October, M^ti in November, and 
Jersey in December, while Monk completed the subjection of 
Scotland ; and Iretou had nearly subjugated the Irish rebels, when 
ho died of the plague at Limerick (Nor. 1650), and li:fl the com- 
oumd to Ludlow. Galway, the last stiangbold of the Catholics, was 
lunendered July 10, 1651. The final settlement of both kingdoms 
nas intrusted to patUamentniy commissioners. 
The relntioaa of Ehgland witli 'QoUbu^ \ieu)ias> uav nu«t in- 
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teresting. The death of the prince of Orange, tlie Bon-in-law of 
Charles I. (1650), seemed to open the way for an alliance between 
the two republics ; but the royalist refugees at the Hague insulted 
the English commissioners ; the envoys of the Proyinces, who came 
oyer to renew the negociations after the battle of Worcester, met 
with a cold reception ; and the parliament aimed a heavy blow at 
Dutch commerce by the celebrated Navigation Act, forbidding the 
importation of goods in foreign vessels, except those of the country 
that produced them (Oct. 9, 1651). At the same time, among other 
demands, a claim was made for the salute of the English flag. 
Mutual animosity led to open hostilities. A battle took place in 
the Downs between Blake and a large fleet under the Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp (May 19, 1652), and the English parliament declared 
war (July 8). Ayscue fought an indecisive action with De Ruyter 
oflf Plymouth (Aug. 16). Blake and Penn defeated Van Tromp and 
De Buyter in the Downs (Sept. 28). In a subsequent action (Nov. 
28) Van Tromp's superior numbers forced Blake to retreat to the 
Thames, while the Dutch admiral carried a broom at his mast-head 
as a sign that he had swept the seas of the English ; but the insult 
was avenged by a new fleet which parliament fitted out, and Van 
Tromp was entirely defeated by Blake off Portland (Feb. 18). The 
action continued across the Channel for three days, till the Dutch 
escaped into the Scheldt. Another victory was gained off the North 
Foreland (June 2 and 3); and the Dutch were blockaded in the 
Texel by Monk and Penn, Blake being ill on shore. In attempting 
to escape thence, their fleet wfis almost entirely destroyed, and 
Van Tromp himself was killed (July 31). 

Meanwhile a new revolution had been effected in England. From 
the conclusion of the Irish and Scotch wars, a permanent government 
had become necessary. The general feeling was in favour of some 
form of mixed monarchy — a view supported by Cromwell, though 
without a hint of who should be the sovereign. On his return from 
the battle of Worcester, he had urged an amnesty and a law for the 
election of future parliaments: The parliament, by a small majority, 
fixed Nov. 3, 1654, for its own dissolution (Oct. 1651), and they 
passed an act of amnesty (Feb. 24, 1652). On the other hand, they 
reduced the army to 25,000, and were meditating a further reduc- 
tion (Aug. 1652), when Cromwell resolved to wrest the government 
from them. After the army had sent up an imperious petition 
Cromwell led 300 soldiers down to the house, ordered them " to take 
away that bauble" (the mace), drove out the members with objurga- 
tions, and locked the doors (April 20, 1653). This proceeding was 
sanctioned by addresses from the army, the fleet, and many of t^«. 
chief corporations of England. 
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Cnimwell funned a oouDCil of Oate, cojuastiiig of bunself oa 

other officers, with * civilians (April 30), and Bammoned a sa 
parlutmcnt of liia uviii nomiaeei! <12S from Eaglaud and Walei 
from Scotiajid, and S from Iieluad), to whom hD nominail j cammit 
Ibe mtpniDie poi{ei till Nov. 3. IGai, This naaenibly waa culled i 
"Uttle Parliament," and BometimeB " Birebone'a Parliiuaent," fr 
tlie ludiproiiBoaiDeotoDe of its memberB — Praiie God Barebone. 
met on July 4, 16S3, and showed itself more dispoacd to aetUe I 
{^itmment on extreme republican principles lliau to enbiml 
Cramwell. At leagth, on Dec. 13, SydenliuD, on Indepondent, Bi 
denly proposed that the parUament should resign its power ii 
Cromwell'a hands. The epealier. tcho wns a parly to the schet 
adopted the proposal by leaving the obair, the meoiboTB diapoaed 
remain were diq>eraed by aoldieta, and a majutily afterwanis eigi 
the deed ol resignatioii. An " Initramait of Oorxnanait " oonfert 
on (Jromwell the tillo of " Hiu Highness the Lord Protector." 1 
wiu lo bave a conuail of 21 members, and a Btanding army of 20,0 
foot and lD,OnO horae : and he waa hound to summon, every thi 
years, a parliament of 460 mambers, who were to sit for five mont 
without prorogation or diseoludan, aod who^ acta wonld becot 
law even if be witMield Ilia assent. Tbe ofBce of protector was I 
life, and on his death bia fiuccesaor was to be appointed by tl 
couaoil (Deo. 16, 1653). 

The short period of the PnoTECTOHiTE is markt J by the eatablis 
ment of the power of England abroad, but by dissenaion and sc 
pioioa at home. Oa the 5th of April, 1G55, Cromwell signed 
treaty of peaee with Holland, and a uluse alliance was formed h 
tween tbe two republics, cumpreheodiug also Denmark, the Hiuu 
atio tjiwns, and the Prot^tunt cantons of Switzerland. lo tl 
same month a treaty waa ooncloded with Sweden, and, eoon afU 
one with Portugtd. Overt^ires were mado hy France, vrhere t) 
wily curdinol Muzarin governed with the qnecn tuothet Anne ■ 
Anstria during the minority of Lonis XIV. ; and Cromwell ooi 
seated to joia io bostilities against Spain. Ho sent a fleet into tl 
Mediterranean under Btoke, who forced tbe dey of Algiiirs to pn 
mise the repreaaion of piracy, and destroyed Uie forts and fleet i 
Tunis. Another squadron sailed for tbe West Indies under Pec 
and Venablea. who were repulsed from St. Domingu. but made tl 
important conquest of jAHttci. The admirals, however, were aei 
to the Tower for not effecting more. 

War was now deciared by Spain, and vigorously prosecuted I 
the English Smt under Bhike : but his health bod loug been GiiliDj 
and after a glorious victory at Santa Cruz in tbe Canaries (April 2< 
1057) he died within sight of his natWe nlioreB. Blaki: wbb tli 
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first of that noUe race of sailors of whom Nelson is the tjrpe, whose 
one watchword is Dutv, and whose aim is not so much to bring 
their ships safe home as to inflict all possible damage on the enemy. 

England was now restored to more than the foreign power of 
Elizabeth, for Cromwell knew nothing, of Elizabeth's vacillation 
between parties. "The cause of Grod and his country" was his 
single motto ; and even the persecuted Vandois of the Piedmontese 
yalleys found protection in his remonstrances with the duke of 
Savoy and the king of France. James I. had stipulated for *' mode- 
ration *' in the treatment of English subjects by the inquisition ; but 
under Cromwell they might repeat the calm boast, ** Civis Bomanus 
sum," and find the name of their country a safeg^uard from insult 
He proved his desire for universal toleration by attempting to re- 
admit the Jews into England. The last act of his foreign policy 
was the campaign of 1658, in combination with the French under 
Turenne, against the Spanish Netherlands, which gave England a 
compensation for Calais in Dunkirk (June 25, 1658), till it was add 
to France by Charles II. (See p. 231). 

The protector's domestic government was equally energetic, but 
on this field his foes were his own countrymen. His firat parlia- 
ment met (Sept. 4, 1654) only to question the very foundation of his 
power, and he dismissed them in anger (Jan. 31, 1655). Plots were 
formed both by the royalists and the republicans, and most in- 
flammatory pamphlets appeared against the protector. There were 
royalist risings in several counties, and an open insurrection in 
Scotland under Biiddleton. The latter was kept in check by Monk, 
while Cromwell put down the former, dealing severely with the 
royalists, but trying to gain over the republicans. England was 
divided into eleven military districts, under as many major-generals, 
with parliamentary commissioners who levied taxes and imprisoned 
suspected persons. The government of Ireland was intrusted to 
Henry CromweU, the protector's second son, whose amiable cha- 
racter was allied with vigour and ability. 

A second parliament met on Sept 17, 1656, about 100 memben 
being excluded by warrants of the council. The majority thus se- 
cured offered Cromwell the title of King (March 25, 1657), which 
the oppordtion of his generals induced him to decline, after long 
hesitation (May 8). The house then presented to him a second 
" humble petition and advice," renewing the title of Lord Protector, 
and authorising him to namo his successor and to create a House of 
Peers (May 26). He was maugurated anew with great pomp in 
Westminster Hall (June 26), and he appointed 60 peers. The par- 
liament reassembled Jan. 20, 1658, but was dissolved in consequanoa 
of the opposition of the commons to the ilq'n ^^n^^^. ^ 

Eno. ^ 
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Heaanliile Bpain wm bn^, ai in tlie time of EX'aahtAb, with 1 
old arts of a»«JHmtion. In 1656 die EmplojHl Colonel Seibj 
Lereller, to get up tn insnmctkai. Syndovombe, an sgent oT Sexl 
made an allemjit on Cniniiren's H& (Jan. 19, llS5T) ; and «imilar » 
■ere iniiteii bjr a pamphlet with tbe tide of 'Killing no Moidf 
which wttB writteD ty Colonel Titos, ■ tojaliit. and widelj difiSN 
Baled by Seiby . At tod Seib; itai miuri {Dee. 16o7), and, li 
Srnilerooinbe. escaped Pi^mtiou only by dying in the Tower. 
more fonnidable royalist plot w&s oi^aniz«d by the majqins 
Urmond, in coDJonctJOD with a projected inToaion by Spcua frt 
Flaiulos : and the plan waa fovaored by Lord Fairfax aud other Ie« 
iligpre3byteriani'Jan.andFeh.l65S). The (njCBpiiacy was dolecti 
and two leading roy&Iiata were cxeCQled. Bnt these repeated daogi 
destroyed Cioaweil'a peat^c, and at last broke down hU henllh. 1 
WBi eeil«i wich a eIow fevei. which settled into a tertian ague, a 
he died on the amuTOTBaij of lilg neloriea at Dimbar and Wonvsl 
;8epl. 3, 165S], in the 60th year of his age and the 4th of his pi 
teclorate. We have attempted to record his actd wilhont discoBsi 
thoao featorcs of his character wbieh have long been treated wi 
passion and pr^pidiee. It only remains to add that he was a liba 
patroa of art and literature, uid a great lover of mosic. He aai 
&om deatructioD the cartooos of BaSoelie, and other noble woi 
01 art ; he fastered the geniug of Milton ; ho projected a revia 
tranalfltion of the Bible ; anil the magnificent ' Polyglot Bible ' 
Brian Walton was published ond^ r his aoEpices. 

Gromwell'B private life was eaJe from the reproach of his bitten 
eaemles. His wife. Elizabeth Boarchicr, bore him five sons 
Sobert {who died at Felstfad School 1639j, OUrer (who fell ia bat 
in 161S), Bietiard and Benry (who surriTed their bther), and /on 
(who died yoDDg], and four dnnghteia — ElisibeO\, Mrs. Claypi 
(d. IG59): Bridget, married successively to Ireton and Fleetwo 
(d. 16811 : Uary. riaconntess Fauoonbridge (d. 1712) ; and fWnc 
lady Rila8ell(d, 1721). Hiadescendantsare still Qumerone,eBpeGia] 
in Cambridgeabire and Herts. Ha was always conspicuous for do 
and uffection to his mother, a most pious and virtuous lady naoi 
Btuart, who died at an advanced ago during bis protectorate. B 
alleged relationship to the royal family rests on no good evidenoA 

On the death of Cromwell, his son Bichagd was namod prolecl 
fay the council, and universally acknowledged A new pariiajne 
'Jan. 29, 1659) confirmed the basis of gnverunient as settled in t 
" humble petition and advice." Bnt Richanl's temper wna too mi 
for the timet. The army became threatening, nad he waa forced 1 
his uncle Desborongh and his brolher-iu-law Fleetwood to diaaol 
the parluuneol (April 1%, 16W^ Aeaiini "fliB ©MBmnaaA tn tl 
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council of officers, who recalled the remnant of the Long Parlia- 
ment (May 7), and appointed a committee of safety (May 9) and a 
new council of 31 members of the old presbyterian party (May 13). 
The army and fleet adhered to this revolution, and Fleetwood was 
appointed lieutenant-general. Bichard Cromwell made a formal 
demission of his office (May 25) and retired to the continent. Some 
years after he returned to England, and lived quietly at Cheshunt 
till 1712. Henry Cromwell resigned his command in Ireland (June 
15) and retired to Cambridgeshire, where he died in 1674. 

Dissensions soon arose between the army and the parliament, 
who were expelled by Lambert (Oct. 13, 1659), and a military ** Com- 
mittee of Safety*' administjBred the government. Lambert had 
meanwhile suppressed an insurrection of the royalists and presby- 
terians (Aug. 19). But the balance of England's destinies was held 
by Monk and his army. Monk commenced his march from Scot- 
land, nominally to restore the parliament. Lambert advanced to 
meet him as far as Newcastle, but found his soldiers falling away. 
The garrison of Portsmouth and the army round London declared 
for the parliament, which reassembled on Dec. 26 ; and on the 3rd 
of February, 1660, Monk, who had been joined at York by lord 
Fairfax, entered London without opposition. On the 13th the 
** Engagement" to the Commonwealth was again agreed to, ana on 
the 25th Monk was appointed captain- general. Monk now entered 
into secret negociations with Charles, and persuaded him to escape 
from Brussels to Breda, lest the Spaniards should detain him as a 
pledge for Dunkirk ; and the advice came only just in time. Mean- 
while the reinstatement of the excluded members by Monk (Feb. 
21) had given the moderate party a majority in the parliament, 
which repudiated the Engagement (March 13j, and dissolved itseli 
«. March 16), after appointing a new parliament to meet on April 25. 
Thus at last the " Long Parliament" came to an end. 

The presbyterians united with the old royalists in the elections 
for the "Convention Parliament," in which the ancient peers 
returned to their house. On the 1st of May sir John Grenville 
appeared with a letter from the king to both houses, accompanied 
by a declaration promising liberty of conscience and a general am- 
nesty, with no exceptions but such as parliament should itself make. 
The soldiers were assured of the continuance of their present pay, 
with all arrears. An answer was at once prepared, and both houses 
attended the proclamation of king Chables II. (May 8), who landed 
at Dover (May 25), and entered London on his 30th birthday. May 
29, 1660. So enthusiastic was his welcome that he pleasantly said 
it must have been bis fault only which had kept him so long ftom 
a people so devoted to him. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE HOUSE OP STUAKT — Continued. 
A.D. 1660-1685 



Cbarleg n., the firat Enslisbman of the Stuart dynasty, w* 
at St. Jaraes's, May 29, 1630. He becamo ■■ king de jure," 
faUicr'a death, on Jan. 30. 1649, from whicli day tho years 
reign are legally computed, so that the Jirii year of hia actual 
(1660-1661) ia numbered in the statutes aa hia twelfth. Dnrii 
Commonwealth he was for a abort period " kins de facto " ii 
/ond(ie5l)-1651); but tlie battle of WotceatcT madBliim one 
France, Gemany, andHoUa.'oi.tiW^iWt'^Viia.lion.May 29,1 
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He was possessed of many external advantages— a fine person, a 
ready wit, graceful manners, and the greatest affability— but his 
face, the complexion of which was extremely dark, was cast in a 
harsh and forbidding mould. He was faithless, selfish, and utterly 
unprincipled ; indolent in business, and given up to sensual plea- 
sures. Even adversity seemed to have taught him no lesson, except 
meanness in reyenging and unscrupulousness in enjoying himself ; 
together with a selfish prudence which kept his arbitrary ideas in 
check, and which he once expressed to the duke of York by saying, 
" Brother, I have no wish to go on my travels again." His cha- 
racter was smnmed up in a mock epitaph by his boon companion 
Rochester : — 

" Here lies onr sovereign lord the kiog, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one." 

*• Quite true I " rejoined the king, " for my words are my own, and 
my acts are my ministers'." 

The convention parliament, which continued to sit after the Re- 
storation, settled on the king an income of 1,200,000Z.; abolished 
the feudal revenues of the crown, granting hereditary excise duties 
in lieu of them ; and voted duties of tonnage and poundage for the 
king's life. They passed an act of pardon and indemnity, from 
which the regicides and some others, including Vane and Lambert, 
were excepted by name. The regicides, both living and dead, were 
attainted. Twenty-nine of them were tried before a special com- 
mission (Oct. 9-13), and ten were executed, the others having sur- 
rendered on the promise of their lives by a royal proclamation. 
The remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred 
by order of parliament, and on the anniversary of the late king's 
death they were hanged on the gibbet at Tyburn, under which the 
bodies were buried, the heads being struck off and exposed on 
Westminster Hall (Jan. 30, 1661). Vane and Lambert were 
brought to trial later. The former sealed his &ite by his bold de- 
fence, and was executed June 14, 1662 ; the latter saved his life 
by his submissive demeanour, and lived thirty years as an exile in 
Guemsev, where he died a Boman Catholic. 

The king dissolved the convention parliament Dec. 29, 1660. The 
army was next disbanded, except a force of 1000 horse and 4000 foot, 
which formed the first nucleus of our standing army. In Scotland 
the royal authority was entirely restored by a parliament which met 
Jan. J , 1661. The marquis of Argyle and a preacher named Guthrie 
were brought to trial, convicted on the feeblest evidence, and exe- 
cuted— the former on May 27, the latter on June 1. 
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Tlie restomtioa of tbe ohuicb kept piuie with that of the cnnn. 
Favour v/aa nt &nt ehowa to the PresbyterianB, Bomo of whom mn 
iipputated to bii;1i ofBce ; and the eminent ulergymsD, Bait«r and 
Onlatuy, vere made rojal chaplains. While lestoring the bigbopi ' 
to Iheii sees, and SUiug up the vacant bialiopriCB. tbe king iaiieJ | 
D declaration prnmiaing t« the Prasb/ttriana and iDdcpeodunls i 
oonsideiation of their olijectiona to tho litui^ (Oct, 25). Fm tliii 
purpose a conference voi held at the Saray between twelve bisbo)* 
and twelve leading PrMbyterian miniitera. bnt the reaalt waa ocl; 
to widen their diffiitenacs (April ISto July25, 1661). ' 

The king was crowned April 25, 1661 ; anil oo May 8 be mot h» I 
new pacliameut, which proved at iltat dovoted to the ahondi and ' 
aubactrvient to the court. It lusted, though with aome long pro- 
rogations, till Jan. 24, 1679 ; and earned tbe title of the " Penaion 
Parliiunent" bj Ibe bribes whi::h its mombors received from the 
fcinga both of England and of France. Its firet act was one "forth* 
Kjonrity of tha king'a person and govenunent," by which the Cove- 
nant was pioDounced unlawful, and parliament was declared to hHTe 
DO legiBlalJTe power without the king. By the Corporatim 
tit oorpomte officers were required to receive the aaorajaent in 
Church of England, to abjure the Covenant, and to take an oaUi d 
non^eiiiiance, renonnoing the lawfulueaa of bearing arma Bgainri 
the king or bis ofBoere, even in self-defence. In the next aeasiOD i 
pasaed tho celebrated Aar ov Uniformitt (May 29, 1662), wbi 
required all clergymen to express their " unfeigned asaent and ci 
aent to all and everything in the Book of Common Prayer," 
recently revised and settltd by coiivDcation ; to raceivs episcDpal 
ordination i to objure the Covenant, and take tbe oath of oi 
resietanoe. All who refuBed to Buhmit to theae eonditioiiH were 
be ipno faelo deprived of their proformenis on the euauing St. Bu- 
tholoroew'B day (Aug. 24), and on that day nearly 2000 olei^ymen 
left their livings. They were acknowledged to be among the moi!l 
learned and pioua, aa their very eacriSce itself proved them to be 
among the most oonscientiona, of the clergy. The goTemmcnt 
tempted many of them with offers of high prefennent, which w 
refused, with scarcely an cieeption. Even biahoprica were oflered 
to Baiter, Cahimy, and Reynolds, but Hcccpled ooly by the last 
Severer mcasurea followed. The deprived miniatora were forbiddeu 
by tbe Act of tjniformlty to eierciae their ministry, under the 
penalties of fine and itnprisoninent ; and the like penalties, up ti> 
transportation for seven years, were imposed on their bearers by the 
Cotkventidt Ad.. Has many as five persons, besides the membeis i>t 
the same houaehold, sliould asaomblo for worship (ItiSl). The vcij 
meunfl of aubsiatenvi.' left ta' Bifi Jt^^eA cW^ nete struck it tf 
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the Five Mile Act, which prohibited those who had refused to take 
the oath of non-resistance from coming within five miles of any corpo- 
rate town, except in travelling, and also disabled them from keeping 
schools (1665). The Nonconformists were also included in the dis- 
abilities of the Teat Act, which was passed against the Catholics in 
1673 (see below, p. 235). These persecuting acts were only repealed 
in the reign of George IV. 

In foreign politics a new era was opened in 1661 by the rise of 
Louis XIV., who was bom Sept. 5, 1638, and succeeded .to the 
throne of France, by his father's death. May 14, 1643. His minority 
was passed under the tutelage of cardinal Mazarin; but on that 
minister's death (March 8, 1661) the young king announced to his 
council his intention of directing his own government, and at once 
gave proofs of the vast powers and vaster ambition which held 
France in awe and Europe in alarm for more than half a century 
(Louis XIV. died Sept. 1, 1715, after a reign of 72 years). A close 
alliance was now formed between the courts of France and Eng- 
land, and both united to support Portugal against Spain. Henri- 
etta, the sister of Charles II., was married to Philip duke of Orleans, 
the brother of Louis XIV., and Charles himself espoused Catherine 
of Braganza, daughter of John IV. of Portugal (May 21, 1662), a 
woman of sense, spirit, and virtue, whom he treated with heartless 
neglect, while he lived openly in the society of his mistresses. Her 
chief value in the king's eyes was her dowry of 500,0002., with the 
fortresses of Tangiers in Africa and Bombay in India. The money 
was squandered on his pleasures ; but his returning necessities led 
him to sell Dunkirk and Mardyke (Cromwell's conquests) to the 
king of France for 400,000?. (Nov. and Dec). 

The Dutch and English meantime continued their rivalry for 
commercial supremacy at sea. A new " African Company,*' formed 
under the auspices of the duke of York, came into collision with 
the Dutch settlements on the Guinea coast ; * and their fleet, under 
sir Robert Holmes, captured the Dutch settlement of New Amster- 
dam (since the great city of New York) on the coast of America 
(Aug. 27, 1664). Parliament voted 2,500,0002. for the war ; and the 
clergy were for the first time included in the tax, instead of voting 
separate supplies in convocation. War was declared against Hol- 
land, Feb. 22, 1665 ; and a great naval victory was gained off 
Lowestoft by the English fleet under the duke of York, prince 
Bupert, and lord Sandwich (June 3). Louis XIV. now came to 
the help of the United Provinces, with whom he had previously 
made an alliance against Spain, and declared war against England, 

* GuineM were first coined in the year 1663 from gold imported bY th.i&ca<co!^«ss) 
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Jail. IG. 1066. Tlie Fienuh flt«t of 10 sMps BaOed froia TouIdi, 
aail ALbBmarle deloclied prince Rup«rt with 2U of hia 74 ihips to 
keep tliem io cbeck. During JilgatecDce.tlie Dutch fleet of 80 nil. 
Dnder De Buyler sud the yuuDger Van Tromp, appeared off tlu . 
Nurtb FarekiiJ. aad wete engaged by AlbenmrlB. The battls 
Infited /imr da^ (June 1-4). On the Becood the Dutch were reia- 
forced by li! ships, but the Euriyal of prince Hupert ou the thiid 
saved Albemarle trom destruction ; and alter a liolent combat tn 
the fourlh, both fieetd rotumud lu their harbonrs. A more deouiTB 
battle ou the 2Stli of July giive the English the mastery of the hm. 

These two yeuis, however, are still more memorable for pettilaua 
mdjJra than for war. Tho mjatorious epidemic, culled distinotiTtaj 
THS Flagtie, which has been known on the uhorea of the Leruil 
from the earliest ages, bod long since appeared in Europe (im- 
ported, as some said, by the Crusaders), and the close Htreeta of old 
London were seldom free from its ravages ; but in 1665 it broke onl 
with a violenos unejuunpled except by the great plagues of Atlieni 
(B.C. 430) und Florence (a.d. 1348). In July the weekly deaths woe 
1100, ia September they increased to 10,000, and in the couraeor 
(he year lOn.OOO poriahed. The parliament removed to Oxford ; lbs 
court and nobility fled Item London ; the bouses were abut up, and 
whole streets deserted, except by the solitary passenger staggering 
bome to die, and the heavy sound of the death-cart, with the voica 
uf tho bellman crying, " Bring forth your dead I Bring forth your 
dead I " The ritta of burial were soon neglected, and the corpses 
were flung into great pits. As in ail such seasons, the presence ul 
doatli gave new licence lo wnntoQ pleasure ; and the soundj of 
revelry were mingled with the erics of fanstica who stalbcid abont 
deoouuclng ■■ Woe unto the city ! " The peatilcnce declined when 
winter had feirly B*t in (11165). 

The naw year (1666) earned from tlie pen o£ Dtyden the cole- 
braled title of "Annus Mirabilis" (the Year of Wonders), partly 
by the great sea-fights reLited above, but chiefly by the " Qreat 
Fire," which almost totally destroyeil the city of London. It hnikt 
out before dayhreak on Sunday, Sept. 2, in a baker's liouse ncM 
London Bridge, at the spot marked by the column of air CbristopLH 
Wren caUed " the Monument :" and, aided by an east wind aod ■ 
dry season, it devoured the close wooden houses Irom the Tower to 
tho Temple, and as far uurUi as Holbom Bridge und Cripplecate. 
It raged for three lii.y. t^n.\ niglila, ddjin^' U,c eilorts to urrL-et it, 
which were directed by the king and bis brother in person. It ma 
only on Sept. 5 that its progress was stayed at great papa made by 
Wowing up houses with gunpowder. It dcslruyed about 400 streets 
and 13,000 houMs, though only 8 lives were lost ; but the lemiuuita 
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of the plague were burnt out as by a refiner's fire, and the city rose 
fix)m its ashes, with the magnificent dome of new St. Paul's on its 
central hill, under the master hand of sir Christopher When. 
His plans, if fully carried out, would have made of London the 
Doblest and most convenient city ever built, and of its cathedral the 
grandest basilica devoted to Christian worship ; but the city was 
cramped by haste and economy, and the church was altered by the 
desire of the court to prepare it for Catholic worship. In the mean 
time the origin of the fire was falsely ascribed to the Papists ; and 
the popular prejudice was commemorated on the Monument by an 
inscription which has been only recently removed. 

These calamities favoured tiie desire for peace, and negociations 
were opened at Breda (May 14, 1667). During their progress the 
fleet was neglected, and the Dutch seized the opportunity for striking 
a terrible blow at our naval power. De Ruyter suddenly appeared 
at the Nore, took Sheemess (June 9), burnt some ships at Chatham 
(June 12), and ascended the Thames as far as Tilbury, where be 
was repulsed by sir Edward Sprague (June 29). But Louis held 
aloof, not wishing that any one power should be supreme at sea, 
and peace was concluded at Breda, July 21, 1667. 

To appease the national indignation at this disgrace, and at the 
growing profligacy of the court, a victim was found in the Earl of 
Clarendon, the only great statesman Charles had. We have seen 
him, as sir Edward Hyde, among the popular leaders in parliament, 
and then passing over with Falkland to Charles L He shared the 
exile of Charles H., and kept him back from much folly. After the 
Restoration he remained Charles's chief adviser, was made earl of 
Clarendon and lord chancellor, and had all the power of a modem 
prime minister. By the marriage of his daughter Anne to the duke 
of York, he became the grand&tther of two queens of England — 
Mary and Anne. But he was disliked by the queen mother, de- 
tested by Charles's licentious courtiers, and hated by the people 
for his haughtiness and avarice.. To retain Charles's favour, he had 
sanctioned his most arbitrary acts, and had even advised the sale of 
Dunkirk ; and now he fell unpitied before the anger of parliament 
and the intrigues of George ViUiers duke of Buckingham, the worthy 
son of his father. He was insultingly deprived of the seals (Aug. 30), 
impeached by the commons (Nov. 12), and banished to the con- 
tinent by Charles (Nov. 29). He spent his exile in writing the 
* History of the Great Rebellion,* a work of great eloquence and 
power, but in many parts wilfully inaccurate, and therefore un- 
trustworthy. He died at Rouen in 1674. 

In the government which succeeded Clarendon, we have the first 
resemblance to the more modem " Cabinet ;" for it bore the qc^'<(^ 
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leut name of " Oabol," that is. n Bwret oooimidee. Its chief n>_ 
bera were the duke of Backiaghua. lord Ailiiiglon, and bit Wttlin 1 
Cocentry, with wliom were atsociated lord Aehlej and sir T 
CliffoTd. ScotliiDd viae still gorernod b; the earl of Laadta^tk, I 
who waa cliiofly engaged in a cntel poreocution of the Oovenantei 
The derivntion of " cubol" from the iniliaU of theso e 
miiri-ly founded on a curious cqiiicidence, but it may belp tlit 
memor; to perpetuate the iiifam;^ of the mmiaters who solil thel< 
coDnby In tho king of Fiance. 

Louis XTV. bad tnanied MariA Theresa, tbs daughter of Philip i 
lY. of Spun; and on the death of that king 1.1665) he laid cl^m to 1: 
the Spanish Netlieclanila in right of Ma wife, and an anaj under [ 
Turenne overran Flandora in the summer of 16G7. Upon thi«, tl» I 
firrt of the many leuguea formed to check the ambition of the " Gitlid ' 
Monarch " woa devised by eir Williau Tbmhi.f., qui an ~ 
BnwscU. The TripU Altiaiux, between England, HoUimd. uid 
Sweden, waa signed on Jan. 13, 1668: and it IehJ to the treaty ol 
Aii-hi-Chapelle, by which Spain gave up the towns craiquend by 
Louia, who renounced all claim to tlie rest of Flaudere [April £SV 
Meanwhile Charles was secretly selling the common canae to I«m 
for tho promise of a revenue whicli might enable him to goven 
withoat a patliameDt : and at length a secret treaty wu signed it 
Dover (Hay 22. 16T0h by which Cliailes engngod to moke a 
profeaaion of the Catholic rejigion, and to assist Louis in hia achema 
on Spain and Holland, and Louis promiaed Charles a p 
3,000,000 li\Tes (120,0002.) while the war ksted. and the aid of 6000 
men in coae of au insurrection in England. Chfforii and Arlington 
were partiea to the treaty. The duke of York had already avowed 
hia eonvendon to Bomanunn (,1660) ; and his wife died, ranfessing 
herself a Catholic^ March 31, 1671. About tho suns time grtal 
scandal arose out of the attempt to seize the regalia in the Tower by 
colonel Blood, a. notoriona ruffian (May 9, 1671). who wsa not onlj 
pardoneil by the Mng. but proHenlud with an estate of 500t o-yMf 
in Irehind. But even if Charles had been an accomplice in ttw 
robbery, it would not have been more ahomeful than his eei 
l.SOO.OOOL which had been deposited by ttte hankera in 1 
chequer, m order to prepare for a Dutch war (Jan. 2, 1072). 

Wur was declared against Uolhind, March 17, Jffl'i, and a dme- 
rate naval acDon was fought in Soutliwold liny between E>e Bnylei 
and tliiL' duke of York, the French fleet standing aloof. Tho Dutch 
retired, and on tho aide of the English lord Bandwich was killed 
(May 2S). On land, a small EngUah force under the duke of Mm' 
month and John Ciit;RCHit.L (afterwards duko of MailboToogli) liil- 
lowed Louis, who ovcrmn the Uniled Provinces. The Dutch uaj 
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was commanded by William, prince of Orange, then in his 22ud 
year. He retired into Amsterdam, and laid the surrounding country 
ander water. The government, headed by the pensionary John 
DE Witt, a great and virtuous statesman, but the firm opponent of 
the house of Nassau, shrunk from such extremities, and inclined to 
peace. This excited the fury of the populace ; the great towns rose 
in tumult ; the brothers De Witt were barbarously massacred ; the 
prince of Orange was elected to the office of stadthdlder, which had 
been vacant since his father's death in 1650 ; and under his guid- 
ance the people were again united in defence of their independence. 
•* There is one certain means," said the prince, " by which I can be 
sure never to see my country's ruin— I will die in the last ditch." 
In the following campaign a coaUtion between the empire, Spain, 
and Holland, forced Louis to act on the defensive ; while Charles, 
though he continued the war at sea with doubtful success, had new 
difficulties to occupy him at home, in the increasing indignation of 
the people and the altered temper of the parliament. 

The people were thoroughly alarmed at the influence of France 
and the growth of Oatholicism. Parliament, meeting on Feb. 4, 
1673, complained of a Declaration of Indulgence by which the king 
had suspended the penal laws. Charles gave way, and the Test 
Act was passed, binding all persons holding any public office to 
receive the sacrament in the established church, and to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, with another, abjuring belief in 
transubstantiation. In consequence of this, lord Clifford and other 
Catholic noblemen resigned their offices; and the duke of York 
gave up the command of the fleet to prince Bupert. New offence 
was given by the duke of York's marriage to Mary of Modena, 
against which the commons in vain protested. The opposition now 
found an able leader in the versatile and unprincipled Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, already mentioned as lord Ashley, and now earl of 
Shaftesbury. He had been made lord Chancellor Nov. 17, 1672, 
but was deprived of the seals Nov. 9, 1673. The duke of Bucking- 
ham also joined the opposition, and the Cabal ministry was broken 
^p. The office of lord treasurer was conferred on Thomas Osborne 
viscount Latimer, who was soon created earl of Danby. After the 
Revolution he was made marquis of Carmarthen and duke of Leeds. 
He was an honest statesman, and opposed to the French policy, but 
Df high monarchical principles. 

Finding that he could obtain no supplies, Charles made a separate 
peace with Holland (Feb. 9, 1674), receiving 300,000^. from the 
States. He even affected to yield to the desire of the commons, 
that he would support the Dutch against France, at the very time 
when he secured the renewal of his pension fcom.li;^'^aS&^^^\sc$^^ 
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for his neutrality (Feb. 1676). By tlia adrioe of Dauby and b 
William Tomple, be aironged a marriage between the priuoe of 
OrangB and tlie princasa Mary, dnughtor of the duko of York, win 
attemordfl reigned na William and Mart (Not. 4, J6T7). Peaoe •* 
concluded between Fmnee nnd Holland at Jlfimeguen (Aug. 10, 167S). |l 
During (lie lost tliiee years the oppoaitioa in parliament bad coo- 
. Blantly guined itrength, and ftn event now ocourred which made tlf 
' No Popery " party Cor a, time triutaphonL Tbia was the dlocoTo; 
of thfl pretended "Pon9H Plot" by Titps Dates, a man of in- 
famooH chaiaoler, wbo wns first an AnabuptiBl, then a elergvniM, 
neit a convert la RomaniBm and a member of tbe Engiish college 
of St Omer. &om nliich be hod been expelled, but nliere he had 
obtained much iiiformR.tion useful for hia preaent pnrpoee. Hi; 
cauflcd tbe king to be informed of a plot againBt bis life, and hfm- 
Belf kid on information bcfbro air Eduondabury Oodfrcj, an actinj 
jnstiee of the peace, to the following effect : — The pope had del«- . 
gat«d the sovereignty of Oreut Britain to tbe JeBuils ; the fadug «a> 
to be asaoBsiiialed as a heretio ; London waa to be fred, aad the Fn> 
toatanlB everywhere maaaacred; the crown Wfta to be offered b 
Jumes OS a, gift &om tlie pope, on condition of the extirpation ol 
Proteatantlsia ; and, in case of bia rofuaal, he also waa domned to 
death. The chief ogont in tbe plot Waa said to be P^re la Chaiw. 
the confeaaoT of Louis XIV., but the duke of Yorf s confessor wdh 
bIbo implicated (Aug, 167S). When exiunined before the council. 
Oatea coutiadicted both him&elf and well.laiown facta in the groaaesl 
manner. Nevertheleaa bo obtained credence from the people, and 
even from the minialcrs, while the opposition tooli up the " plot " u 
a party weapon. Coleman, the late qneen'a confosaor, was arreated; 
and hia papers furnished evidence, not indeed of the plot, but of a 
plot with France ibr converting the nation and bribing tbe king 
to popery. At thia juncture tbe magistrate, aii Edmondabury God- 
frey, was found murdered in a ditch at Primroao Um ; and bis deatli. 
the real manner of which ia atill a myalery, waa univeraully ascribed 
to the Papials (OcL 15). Charles treated tbe whole matter with 
cliamctariatio levity, aaying that " he waa accused of being iu a plot 
againat hia own life;" but the duke of York inaiated on inquiry: 
while Danby, in a atrong anti-Catholio spirit, laid the cose befcne 
parliament at ita meeting (Out 21). A solemn faat was appointed ; 
uddroaaca wore voted ; soveral Catholio peers wore committed to the 
Towlt; both liouaes declared their belief in the plot; iiud, amidat 
ttiia excitement, an act was pnaaed to cKclndo Catholics from either 
booae of parliament. The commoni proceeded to impeaoh Danby 
of high treason, on the evidence of a letter produced by Monlagii, 
iJie ouibaaaadoi at Paris, demanding money from Lonia for tbe king 
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v^Dec. 21) ; but the lords refased to commit him, and Charles pro- 
rogued {he parliament (Dec. 80), which was soon afterwards dis* 
solved, haying sat for 18 years (Jan. 24, 1679). 

Meanwhile the "plot" went on bravely. When Oates was. re- 
warded with a lodging in Whitehall, and a pension of 12002. a year, 
he naturally found imitators. A wretch, named William Bedhe, 
came forward with new evidence ; and both the informers began to 
attack the queen. Executions became frequent. The first victim 
was Coleman (Dec. 3). He was followed to the scaffold by three 
priests (Jan. 24) ; and three of the queen's servants suffered for the 
murder of Godfrey on the sole evidence of Bedloe (Feb.). The new 
elections were decidedly in favour of the opposition, and it was 
thought prudent for the duke of York to retire to Brussels. 

Parliament met on March 6, 1679, in a temper most hostile to the 
court. The impeachment of Danby was revived, and he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, though he had received a pardon from the 
king (April 16 * the privilege thus asserted was confirmed by the 
Act of Settlement in 1701). Charles consented to govern by the 
advice of a council of 30 person?, of which Shaftesbury was presi- 
dent ; the earl of Sonderland (Kobert Spenser) being secretary of 
state. A sort of inner council, or cabinet, was formed by sir William 
Temple, Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and lord Halifax (George 
Savile). By the influence of Shaftesbury, a bill was brought into 
the commons to exclude the duke of York from the succession to 
the throne, and was carried by a majority of 79 ; but its progress 
was stopped by the dissolution of parliament (May, 1679). 

To tliis parliament we owe the celebrated Habeas Corpus Act, 
" for the better securing the liberty of the subject, and for pre- 
vention of imprisonments beyond the seas " (31 Car. II. c. 2). It 
forbids the judges, under severe penalties, to refuse to any prisoner 
a writ of habeas corpus, directing the gaoler to produce the body of 
the prisoner in court, and to certify the cause of his imprisonment 
It requires that every prisoner shall be indicted the first term after 
his commitment, and tried in the subsequent term. It secures a 
person, once set fipee by order of the court, from being again com- 
mitted for the same offence. This statute forms a safeguard of our 
liberties only second to Magna Charta, of which it is the necessary 
complement. It received the royal assent on May 26, 1679. 

Scotland had now been driven into open rebellion by the tyranny 
of Lauderdale and Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews and a recreant 
Presbyterian. As early as 1666 an insurrection broke out in the 
west, where the strength of the Covenanters lay ; but the insurgents 
were defeated at the Pentland Hills (Nov. 28), and many of them 
were executed.' From this time the penal \a^\i'^«t^«i&i\<5Rft.\ass^ 
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cmcllf by the oouncil of SooUoDd, their chief agent being oolong 
JOHS GitiHiU or CLiVEtthiousK, afterwards vtbcoitnt DusDit. 
Shfirp was the chief object of popular haired. One Jfunea Mitchell 
tried to BSBoeBinate him in 16(>S : and he was at length cruell; mm- 
dored by u party of CovciututeiB at Magiu Mali in Fifeahiie (Hd; 
3, 1GT9), TJje ussasamB retired townrda Qliiegow, gathered an anndl 
furce. and defeated a unall body of csvaliy under ClaTerhonu U 
Dnunclog (June 1). Tbey made themselves mostera of OUigoir, 
and raised an onuy of SOW) men : bat were totaUy defented and iSb- 
peiBBd at Bothweil Brid^, on the Clyde, by tbe duke at MomnonUi, 
wham the king had sent on a spccml cnmmiffiioD into Sootlaiid 
f June 22, 1679). 

That unfurtunate nobleman uovr begins to play an important put 
in slate nCfcars, He was Churlea's fiivourite illegitimate Bon, bj 
Lucy Waters, whom it nos aftorworda prctendtd that the king bul 
maniod. He was of a mild and generoiu disposition, bnt atteil; 
wautiug in judgment and firmness: hence he eafily became tbc 
tool of tbe opposition : and ia the celebrated poem of Dryden hi ii 
Abaolom, and Shaftesbury Achitoplid. He irUB especially cMlious U 
the dnke af York as a poasihle rival for the crown. 

The first euccesa of tbe anti-Oatholic party vaa followed by niw 
reaction. Tlie accusations of Outes and Beilloe hod hitherto iosond 
conviction ; but ttiey now received a check in the acquittal of al 
George Wakeman, the qoeen's physician, and throe others (July I8> 
Tlie dnke of York returned from the continent, and aupenadtd 
Momnouth ea lord high commisBionor in Bcotlond, where he re- 
newed the cruelties of Lauderdale. Shaftesbury vraa diuniiNd 
'Not. IT), and the eomicil modified. ButUie fiag^g credit of tlic 
plot vaa revived by a ireeh informer named Bangerfidd, who u- 
cused the Preshyterians as well as the Papists. Tiiis new inventiai 
was called the "MeaHab Plot,'' horn tlie place wlieie the papsn 
were alleged to have been discovcri-d. Meanwhile Sbaftesbnij' wM 
boot on revenging his disgrace. He procured many iLddreaaes pny- 
ing for the speedy meeting of parliament ; while the court parly got 
up counter addresses, expressing abhorrence of such an int«rferen» 
with the king's prerogative. Hence the two great particB of rmmtn 
and court obtaitied the appellations o! Addrenen and Ahhamn. 
which were soon superseded by the nioknamea of Wino and Toai, 
To beep up the excitement. Shaftesbury made a formul prcHenl- 
ment to the grand jnry of Middliisex, n-ith a view to indioting tbe 
duke of York as a Popish recusant (June 26, 1G8D) ; but the jnn 
were dismissed by tbe chief justice Scroggs. This aiuniuer Hoo- 
mouth made a progress through the west of England, and WW re- 
ce;'ri.-J almost as a king! A.ng. IGSO.. 
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At length the new parliament assembled (Oct. 21, 1680)^ and 
proved more violent than the last in their hostility. They renewed 
the vote of fitith in the plot, and rewarded the principal informers. 
The Exclusion Bill passed the commons by a large majority (Nov. 
15). In the lords it was supported by Shaftesbury, Sunderland, 
and Essex, but opposed by Halifax in a speech of surpassing abi- 
lity, and thrown out by 63 to 33, after a debate of unprecedented 
length, during the whole of which the king was present. The 
commons gave vent to their disappointment by the impeachment 
of the Catholic lords who were prisoners in the Tower. The aged 
earl of Stafford was found guilty, after a trial of six days, and Charles 
had the weakness to consent to his death ; but the shamelessness of 
the witnesses on his trial, and the sympathy which he excited on the 
scaffold, sealed the fate of the " plot," and his was the last blood 
shed for it (Dec. 29, 1680). An end was put to the violence of par- 
liament by a dissolution (Jan. 10, 1681). 

A new parliament, the last in Charles's reign, was convened at 
Oxford (March 21, 1681). The earl of Shaftesbury, the city mem- 
bers, and other leading exclusionists, came with numerous followers, 
many of them armed ; and the king's guards were mustered. The 
parliament consisted nearly of the same members as the last ; they 
showed the same spirit, and took up the same measures —the im- 
peachment of Danby, the Popish plot, and the Exclusion Bill. But 
they had over-estimated their strength ; and when the king, who had 
just concluded another pension-treaty with France, ventured on the 
decisive step of a dissolution in a week after their meeting (March 
28), it became evident that he was backed by a strong national 
party. In fiewt, the counsels of "Acliitophel" had been "turned 
into folly," or rather Shaftesbury's advice had been foolish from the 
first. No confidence could be reposed in his character; the ex- 
posure of the "plot" had recoiled on those who adopted it as a 
party weapon ; and the native loyalty of the English revolted from 
the exclusion of the rightful heir, and still more from the mad 
scheme of setting a bastard on tlie throne. A reaction had set in, 
which the court followed up without even a pretence of mercy or 
moderation. While the clergy preached " passive obedience " and 
" non-resistance," servile judges and packed juries began those 
judicial murders which have handed down the names of Scroggs 
and Jeffreys to perpetual infamy. The first victim was Stephen 
College, a London joiner, who had been in arms at Oxford. He 
was condemned for conspiracy on the testimony of the very sstme 
wretches who had lately given evidence against the Catholics, and 
who were now taken into the pay of the court. Shaftesbury himself 
was next committed on a charge of high treason; \svi\. '^'^ ^c«5q^ 
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jury ignored the bill, amidst the plBoditoofthe city (Nov. 24, 1681). 
To prorent b, Himilar miscarriage of " jiutice " for the future, it in> 
Decessiiry to havo aueh aLeriflg an iroutd return juries whoso veidiiita 
migLt bu relied on; and, after a long coutHst, Dudley North uai 
atiotlicr Dominee of the court veiu ekct«d Bbcrifik of London vd 
Middleeex (1682). Upon tJiis. Shafltsbury tied to HoUsnd, with bii 
&ieud the oelebmfed John Locke, ami ihvte bis troubled careFi 
was closed by death (Jan. I6S3). 

The duke of York bad meanwhile been showing in ScotJnnd nlul 
might be Bipacted of him nhsQ he should mount the throne. Ti 
the Btemoet bigotry he add^ the most coldblooded cruelty. Ef 
seemed to gloat over the sufferings of his viclimB, and a ssTtge 
taunt was his usual answer to an stipeal for mercy. Of his pet- 
version of justice tlie laae of Argyle is a memorable esample. For 
a simple and honest explanation of the Sense in which he took s 
new test imposed by the ScoltiBh parliament, he was foand guilty li 
treason and " leasing-mnking :" but his escape to Holland postponel 
Ilia fute to the foUovring reign. WeU might Charles predict la tk , 
prince a/ Orange, in 16SI, that, " whenever the dukei should ooidS 
to reign, he would be so restless and violent that he could not haldi 
four yean to on cnii." 

Loudon now paid the penult; of her Inng-tried devotion to ft* 
popular csuBe by the prosecution of her leading eiliztna. But tbii 
was not enongh. An inquiry was direeted into the validity of tiw 
city's charter, and on the aimsjest prelcxts it was pronounced bj 
the judges to have been -forfeited. Cliarlcs only restored it on cdD- 
ditjonof Ills hnving the disposal of the chief municipal oSiogb (June, 
1083). Most of the other corporatiuns in England surrendered their 
oharters, and received them back on the like terme, paying hesn 
sums foe the &vour. 

By Buoh proceedings the eauntiot was fairly thrown down to tbtm 
who hold the lawfulness of roHislance fci illegal govemiuent. Lorf 
William Hussell and ALoBnsos Bidset were now the most con- 
spicuoua leadera of the oounfry party. Kussell, a younger son u( 
the earl of Bedford, held the principles of the " constitutioDil ' 
Whigs" of our own age; and his character wbs adorned with virtoa ' 
which were fostered by the matchless piety and intelligence of hit 
wife, lady BacholRuPBell. Sidney, a aoo of the earl of Leioester, wm ' 
a republican of the Spartan and Roman school, and no stroiiKer (n tli' 
darker patiis of siaiK intrigne. As early as l(i81, when the king ni 
ill, ascheme had been formed, with Monmouth and Shaftesbury foru 
-■---■'---' "ledoke of York's 



Icflnite conspiracy wns organized. A council of ais — namely. Men- 
■Joath. Busscll, Sidtiej. ths eBi\ ot aaaKi,\tjiA Howard of Bskrick 
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and John Hampden, grandson of the great patriot — concerted 
measures with Argyle and other Scottish malcontents for risings in 
the city, in Cheshire, and in the west. At the same time another 
plot was formed, without their knowledge, to assassinate the king 
on his return from Newmarket, by stopping his coach and shooting 
him, at a farm called the Rye House, on the Lea in Hertfordshire, 
which belonged to Rumbold, an old republican officer. Charles 
escaped the snare by leaving Newmarket eight days earlier than he 
had proposed, and the discovery of the " Rye-house Plot " was fol- 
lowed by the betrayal of the Whig conspiracy. Monmouth escaped ; 
but the other leaders were taken, and lord Howard made a con- 
fession of the whole scheme. It was well known that the two con- 
spiracies were unconnected, but the court made every effort to 
fasten on the Whig leaders the guilt of the Rye-house plot. Lord 
William Russell was the first tried. He acknowledged the plan of 
insurrection, but denied all thoughts of attempting the king's life ; 
and the evidence for the crown confirmed his statement. Though 
no overt act of treason was proved, he was found guilty ; and neither 
the prayers of his wife, nor the sti'onger motive of 100,0002. offered 
by his father to the king's mistress, could obtain his pardon. " If 
I do not take his life," said Charles, " he will soon have mine." 
"Arbitrary government," said Russell, "cannot be set up in Eng- 
land without wading through my blood." His noble wife, who had 
acted as his secretary at the trial, fortified his resolution by her 
Christian courage ; and after a calm but affecting parting with her, 
lie was beheaded in Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 21, 1683. 

Against Sidney, lord Howard waa the only witness ; and as the 
law of treason requires two, the defect was supplied by a manuscript 
found among his papers, advocating republican government, and 
approving of conspiracies against such tyrants as Caligula and Nero. 
Under the direction of Jeffreys, who had lately been made chief 
justice, these abstract theories were taken as evidence of compassing 
the death of the reigning king ; and Sidney was found guilty (Nov. 
21) and beheaded (Dec. 7), glorying that he suffered for " the good 
old cause." Hampden, against whom no second witness could be 
invented, was convicted of misdemeanour only, and fined 40,0002. 
(Feb. 6). Essex was found in the Tower with his throat cut, pro- 
bably by his own hand, on the morning of lord William Russell s 
trial. Monmouth was pardoned, but soon afterwards banished &om 
court, and he fled to Holland early in 1684. 

The ascendency of the duke of York at court was now established. 
^i He obtained the liberation of Danby and other political prisoners 
mi on bail (Feb. 1684), and was reinstated in the office of lord high 
^ 1 admiral, the king assuming the power to dis^ivf^ ^V^ Vhx^ \«e^» 
M Eng. ^ 
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Titus Oatea WOE canvieted of libelling Uiedake. sentenced to li 
iluimigea, and impriuoiied in defaull of pnymeot. CharUa. fi 
his Freucli pension Iruui tUe want of auppliea, contiiiuetl to 
wiUiunt parliuiueLild : if Iheentire negleut uf bosiness. and the 
all hie lime in indolence and profligacy, can bo colled, govei 
At lenglli. on Feb. 2, IG85. he was seized with un apoplei 
.mil in gpile of tlie mort violent remedies, ho eipired on Fe 
ifae 55th year of hia age and the 25th of bis reign, after being 
filed to tlio Churcii of Eomo, of wliich ha profesBe.! to hai 
long BetreHy a membor. He waa buried al Westininater, Feb. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE HOtJsB OF STUABT — continued. 



IE brief reiga of Jttmea n. of England and VII. of SooUand con- 
la the 11101037 "^ Oi&^ catasliopbe nbich Charlee II. bad predicted 
I prepnred, but which lie bad had the tact aod good fortiine to 
itpone till after his own deatb. James was alike destitate of tho 
)d hiUDOnr which made Charles popuhw, and of the bMU to torn 
le oppoBition. Ho profeaeed iodeed to bia conncil bis lesolntion 
[oaintairi the established government in church and Btale, and be 
uoed his brother's ministers ; but be went openly to mass, and 
ered b^ a, proclamatiun tho payment of taiea as before. At the 
te time he secreO; formed a council of Catholics, uid opened a 
;ocialion with pope Innocent XL 

io was crowned, with his queen, on April 2S, 1685, the com- 
mon being omitted; and parliament assembled Mb; 19. The; 
ved devoted to the oonrt ; granted the king tonnage and poundage, 
h other duties, fot bia life , and diachai^ed Danby and the Catholic 
is aoeueed by Gates. The puniHhment inflicted on thai miscreant 
ited almost as much abhorrence sh his crime itselt Being con- 
;ed of perjury, ho was sentenced to be degraded, heavily fined, 
ipped at the cart's tail from Aldgate to t{eii^teQo,on&&a^i..'«c>^ 
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from Ncwgalo to Tybum on the n&xt, iropriBoned for life, 
Btb times eiery yeai. Cootiaiy to tlie maoifeBt inti 
judges, he survived the infliction of ITOO ksbea, luid li 
tlic EevolutiuD, wlien he received a purilun and a pens 
j-eur. Hia accomplice Dangcrlield. died tiaia tiie sevei 
pumBhnieDt ; l>ut liii4 dciLth ^aa Liid to tliD iloor of a p 
Francie, who straek liim in the eye with a cane on liia 
Newgute, itud was banged for the mmder On tlii' eame 
the venerable Hicm&ud B t nl m Charles b d 

biBboprio, wax tned fo eediti bbel agai t b 
ParaphroM of Vie Neic Tettam I ( It 

menl, Bmidst ribald m tta I I 
Jetlreys, who is said to hit i 

and Dangerfleld. At Inle | 
JohnBon.wholind beenth h pi 
guiltj' of a fedilious addre to tt h. 

whipping;; the Mag's onljreplyt all intercess btrnig 
itr. Jahrtam had the »p t fnuLTty d m t fil h h 1 

The BCcessioo of Jamea was signal f msurroct 
attempts hnd a disnBtrons isene. Monraonlh, whom t 
Onmge pmdenlly diBmisBed Irom hie court, retired to £ 
jomed Argyle in a rash plan of invaaion. Eurly iti 1 
landed Ju Ciintyre and raised about 2iJl)0 of his own < 
force nan dlsjicrBe J bj tbe miHtJo. ■. W \i\ins;V ■»■-« i^^ 
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disgnise of a peasant (June 17, 1685% and beheaded at Edinburgh 
on his former sentence (June 30). His calm sleep on the night 
before his execution is portrayed on the walls of our new legislative 
palace at l/Vestminster, in contrast with the indignities inflicted on 
the last moments of Montrose. The Scottish parliament, meeting on 
April 23, had already passed new laws against the Govenanters, who 
were delivered over to the cruelties of Glaverhouse. 

On June 11 Monmouth landed at Lyme Begis in Dorsetshire with 
scarcely 100 followers, but with equipments for an army. His popu- 
larity in the west soon placed him at the head of more than 2000 
men, almost entirely of the lower orders. Advancing to Taunton, 
he assumed the titie of ** King James II.," having already issued a 
declaration stigmatizing ** James duke of York" as **a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper." He marched on slowly, 
gathering more adherents than he could arm, and neglecting to take 
any decisive measures. The news of Argyle's fiate had already led 
him to despair, when he met the royal army under Feversham and 
Churchill. Seizing a fiavourable opportunity, he attacked them at 
Sedgmoor, near Bridgewater (July 6); but his peasants were dis- 
persed after a brave resistance, and Monmouth himself fled. He 
was found concealed in a ditch, in the disguise of a peasant (July 8), 
and carried to London. On the journey he wrote the most sub- 
missive letters to the king, who admitted him to an interview, but 
only to endeavour to extort from him the names of his accomplices 
( Jidy 13). At this insult Monmouth's courage revived ; and he met 
Ms fate calmly, the last scene being painfully protracted by the 
irresolution of the executioner (July 15, 1685). His followers were 
devoted to destruction. Many suflered military execution from the 
ferocious colonel Kirke, who had long served at Tangiers, and who 
inflicted on the towns that had feivoured Monmouth the barbarities 
learned in his intercourse with the Moors. Others were reserved 
for the more systematic cruelty of Jef&eys, who was sent down on a 
special conmiission, long remembered in the west as the ** Bloody 
Circuit" Besides those already butchered by Kirke and his '* lambs," 
as he called his soldiers, 330 are computed to have fallen by the 
hand of justice. The whole country was strewed with the heads 
and limbs of traitors. The convictions of Mrs. Gaunt, lady Lisle, 
and alderman Cornish, were particularly cruel and unjust The last 
two were reversed after the Bevolution. Even those who received 
pardon were obliged to atone for their guilt by flnes which reduced 
them to beggary; or where their former poverty made them in- 
sapable of paying, they were condenmed to cruel whippings or 
severe imprisonments. Some bought a pardon by bribing the judge, 
wiio made a large sum of money by selling his protc^tkii^. ^^5&t^<^^ 
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for Uieae eminent seivicea. wag toon oTter uiresled by the 
tlie dignity of ohancellot (Sopt. 2H). Oouitiurs, and evei 
of tlie cnnrt, iwy. the queen hentfalf, miule laige gaiua by a fsflle a 
IHirdone, and by the anJe of priauiiera for field laboox in the VM 
ladiua. The maide of hononi received more tliaa 20001, an Um 
prii» of a pBidon to llie jouDg girls of Taimlon, who had preaCOUl 
Monnuiutli with an embroid<>n>d burner und a Bible. Whila tbMI 
scenes were passing in Engbuid, Louis XTV. levofeed the JSdU 1/ 
JVantet, by which Henry IV. (1598) hnd eatabliahod liberty of mr 
ship in France (Oci 12. 1(183). Above half a million of FrotealNlB 
many of them the moet iudustrioua eolijeOlB of the Crown, left FranOii 
netulj' SO,tlOO aetUod in Englund, dostined ti> plant the siik mmfr 
liu.tture, with otiiei arts, among us, nud meanwhile exciticig new fiaD 
uf papal ptirBecution. About the same time Junes disniisaod Ux I 
miirquiBofHBliIux,vIia.aa the head of the party called " Trimnters,' 
had kept the court witUn some show of modcratioo (Oct 21). 

The king now commenced that contest for the power of "dtr 
ptniiag " irith the proviaioDB of the Test Act, which ended in tlm 
loss of his crown. He first proposed to keep Catholic offioeta iutbi 
tinny; and being unable to obtain the assent of parliament, wluol 
met on Nov. 9, ho dismiosed them on Not. 20. He woa equally uo- 
Buccessful with the parliament of Scotland. The question was neit 
brought before the jndgea by u feigned action nguinet sir Bdwud 
Hide, a new convert to Komanism. who had accepted a commisaoi 
iif ("olonel. The bencb baring been purged by the diitmiesal of font 
judges, tbe twelve judgea, with one eicBption, deelaied that then 
was nothing with which the king could not diapenae (June !1> 
The clerical converts to Rom]iiiiiBm received dispensationa from Ibr 
Act of Uniformity, and preachers were ordered to abstain &oin etm- 
troversy. To enforce this order, a new eoclesioatical commuaon 
WOE issued (July 14, 1686), which euapendcd Compton bishop ol 
Ijondon for not silencing a clergyman who bad preached ag&illil 
popery. Catholic worship was celebrated in public; schools wen 
opened by the Jeauita; several monaatic orders settled in London: 
and Catholics were appointed as beads of houses in both univeraitin, 
'I'be king even went so (or aa 1« send an smbaaaador to Borne, atul 
to give a public reception to a papal nuncio (July B, 1687). 

James attempted to recommend these mcoaiu^s by the false pre- 
tence of univeiaal toleration. Bo pnblished doclorationa for Ubert; 
of conscience, first in Scotland [Feb. 12, 16S7>, and tben in England 
'April 4 and 27) ; and in a progress through the country (Septj bs 
paid court to the Diaaenlera, few of whom, however, were deOMved. 
The beitt commentary on these pnifessions wbs fumiahed by bii 
ciinduct in Ireland. Tyrconnel. u most bigoted Oitholic, was ap- 
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poduted lord-lieutenant (1687) ; and he proceeded to expel the Pro- 
testants from all civil and military offices, to annnl the charters of 
Dublin and other corporations, and to increase the army. In Eng- 
land, also, James endeavoured to gain over the army to Romanism, 
and formed a camp at Hounslow.Heath. 

A crisis was brought on by the publication of a second Declara- 
tion of Indulgence (April 25, 1688), with a conmiand that it should 
be read in all churches on the two Sundays, May 20 and 27. Upon 
this the primate, Bancroft, united with six other bishops in a private 
petition to the king, praying him not to insist on their reading the 
Indulgence from the pulpit, which their consciences forbade them to 
do (May 18). James resolved to deal with the petition as a seditious 
libeL The seven bishops were brought before the Council, and 
committed to the Tower ; the people lining the banks of the river, 
and entreating their blessing as they passed along (June 8). The 
scene was repeated when they were called into court to plead 
(June 15), and again when they were brought to trial (June 29). 
A conclusive defence was made by their counsel, and especially by 
SoMEBs; and after several hours of deliberation, or rather of a 
contest of endurance between the court and country parties on the 
jury, the verdict of **Not Cruilty" was pronounced (June 30). 
Westminster-hall rang with bursts of cheering, which were re- 
echoed through the country, and even in the camp at Hounslow, 
where James was present ''So much the worse for them," he 
exclaimed, on learning the cause of the uproar. 

In the very midst of these proceedings the queen gave birth to a 
son, who was baptized by the names of James Frahcis Edward 
(June 10, 1688). This event hastened on a scheme already in 
progress for the liberation of the country. William prince of 
Orange, the son-in-law of James, had sent over an emissary, Dykvelt, 
to sound the feelings of the English Protestants. His mission had 
been successfiil, and now another envoy, Zuylestein, who was sent 
to congratulate James on the birth of an heir, brought back t6 
William an invitation from several nobles and other leading states- 
men, to appear in arms as their defender. The prince's preparations 
were made known to James by Louis XTV. ; but he slighted the 
information, till he received a letter from his minister at the Hague, 
warning him of an immediate invasion. The king was thunder- 
struck ; the letter dropped from his hands, and he began to retrace his 
steps with a precipitation which only proved his fear, and brought 
him into contempt (Oct). The prince of Orange was now on his 
way to England. He published a declaration of his intention in 
coming, to protect the rights and liberties of the people, to procure 
a free parliament, and to examine the suspicions that ^«;t^ «sN£ct<s^ 
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respeotmg tlie birth of the prince of Wales (Oet. 10). (ircat bqn 
were eidtod by thu Heclaiation, On Oct, 19 lie set auil &om H* 
voelsluys, with 500 shipa and HMO men. Tor Yorkaliire ; bat k 
wiw driven down the Chunnel by a gnle of wind. dmiDg; which b 
jiiisaed the king'd Seet in tlie Downa, nod, utter spen-liiig hia bolb- 
iliiy in denttion, withia aiglit of the eliores of ICngiand (Smtdn, 
Vov. 1), lie landed nt Torbay, Noy. 5, 1888. end advanced to EstUt 
Hia nnoxpeeted atriyal in Uiia quarter, and tlie terror Btntck by ttit 
dtipprtsaaiuii of the late rising, miuie liis first reception «ome«tat 
uool. Hut Bir Edwurc! Seymour and other genllemen soon jonad 
liiin. Symptonu of disafiectioii nppeured in tba king's nmn il 
Saliabury ; lord Oombury, tbe eldest ran of James's nephew dw 
earl oFOlarcudon, went over (o WiUiam (Not. 12) ; there were liob 
in London, und risings ull over tlie country. Jamea declared lii* 
intention uf calling a pailiamunt (Nov. 16), and hoatened to 6sli» 
bury. His officers promiEcd lo stiind by him ; but one of the mol 
conspicuous and favovured of them, lord Chuicliill, deserted to tii> 
iippoaito oiunp a few days after, with the duke of Grafton, a natunl 
sun ofCiharloall. (Nor. 22), The king now retreated. At Andom 
tie was abandoned by prince George of Denmark, the busbuui M 
Ills daughter Anne (Kov. 24) : and, on renching London, he fonnd 
that Anne heraelf bod fled lo NotUngbom with lady Churchill and 
the bishop of London (Nov, 2li), " God help me I " he eiclaimeii; 
" uij- own children have forsaken me I " He now seemed posaJTe in 
the hands of his council, cumpased of tlie peers vho were in Ixmdan, 
By their advice he prochiuned an amnesty, summoned a parliament 
tu meet on Jan. IS, and sent Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphii 
08 commiHsionerv to treat with William (Nov. 30), Meanwhile lit 
was planning hia escape, wilLout waiting for the reaolt of the nego- 
ciatione. which went on at Huugerford (Dec. 8 and !>). The qncai 
and her infant son left Wliiioliall, Dec. 10. and BaUad for Fiance; 
and at three o'ctock the nert iaoming the king atole away in di^uhe 
from Whitehall, carrying with him the Great Seal, which he thre* 
into Uie river, as he hastened U> Bheemese, where a vessel vhiIaI 
for him. By these acts be left tlie country without a government: oisl 
Ilia reign is held to bare terminated on (his day, Deo. 11, 1688. 

The IsTEKHKOsnM : Dec. 11, 1688, to Feb. 13, 1680, 
Tbe piopulace of London were in riot ; Catbolic chapela wot 
sacked ; the detested JeBieja had been seized at Wupping, and 
conveyed to the Tower; the disbanded troops of Fevershom we» 
let loose upon the country : when tbe poerit and biahops who vera 
in London formed o provisional government, nndor the presidency 
ofHiilifax {Deo. 11 and IT,, and invited the prince of Orange to 
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odvauce on London. Meanwhile James had been recognised at 
Sheemess and detained by the populace (Dec. 12). His friends 
escorted him back to Whitehall (Dec. 16) ; where, misled by the 
compassion shown him by the people, he resumed the airs of a 
monarch. Next day the council advised him to retire to Ham ; but 
he preferred Rochester. There he waited for a few days, hoping to 
be recalled ; and at last he sailed for France (Dec. 23). He was 
kindly received by Louis, and took up his abode at St. Germain's, 
which henceforth became the court of the exiled Stuarts. 

The prince of Orange arrived at Whitehall the same day that 
James departed (Dec. 19), and assembled a body of about seventy 
peers, with the lord mayor and aldermen and about fifty citizens, 
and several members of former parliaments. Rejecting a premature 
offer of the crown, WilUam, by their advice, sununoned a ** Conven- 
tion of the Estates,** consisting of the peers, and commoners elected 
just as for a parliament. The wants of the Exchequer were sup- 
plied meanwhile by a free loan from the merchants of London. 

In Scotland, the royal troops having been withdrawn, the Cove- 
nanters proclaimed William king, at Glasgow, and a deputation 
waited on him at London (Jan. 10, 1689), requesting him to summon 
the Estates for March 18. 

The Convention met on Jan. 22, 1689. After much discussion, 
and vdih no little opposition in the peers, they resolved that James, 
by violating the constitution, breaking the original contract between 
king and people, and withdrawing from the kingdom, had abdicated 
the throne ; and, farther, that the rule of a Romish prince had«been 
proved inconsistent with the safety of the Protestant religion. Still 
more discussion arose respecting a successor. The prince of Orange 
refused the proposal of a regency ; and, before filling the vacant 
throne, the commons drew up, and the lords accepted, the 
memorable " Declabation of Rights,'* which might be called the 
Magna Charta of the Revolution^ only that its origin was above that 
of any royal cluurter, in the will of a united people. It recapitulated 
the offences of the late king ; reasserted the ancient rights of the 
people ; settled the crown, first on William and Mary, as king and 
queen ; next on the survivor of them ; then on the queen's issue ; 
failing them, on the princess Anne and her issue ; and lastly, failing 
them, on the issue of the prince of Orange. It concluded by pre- 
scribing new oaths of allegiance and supremacy. On the 13th of 
February, 1689, the Convention met at Whitehall ; the declaration 
was read ; the crown was offered to the prince and princess of 
Orange, and accepted by William in a few quiet words; and, 
amidst the shouts of the people, Wix<liaii and Mart were pro- 
claimed king and queen of England, France, and Irelaxvd. 
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William Henby of Nnsfinu, prince of Orange, was bom at Uii 
Hague, Not. 4, Hi50, eight dajB after the dtolb of hia flitliei. 
WilliiuQ II., abuJUialdcr of the United Pcovinces. His mother «i 
ttie princess Muy, da.D);hlor of CiuLflGe I. ; and thus he was tt 
iicplu^n, as nell us tlie soD-ia-law, of Jniues IL He had trainedliii 
iileuder bud; and neat conetitution to endure fatigue. Hia pole and 
unpaBBive eonntenanco was Lghted up liy piorciug ejes and dipiifled 
by an ample forehead. Bis dcmesnour noa grare and leserved aJmosl 
to DiaroHcneas : and his tacitamily might have earned the epithet of 
Ilia great ancoator (see p. 172). When be apokc, it waa littlo nnd tot; 
alowiy. with what bialiop Bumet I'alle "a disguating drynogg," but 
" well ami to tlie point," aad iiis words could alnuys bo implicitly rditii 
un. Hia oKfoUcnwi lay in action. He freed England Erom tyranoj. 
plnfed liec oivU and teligiuus liberties oo a firm basis, and laiaed Iut 
to the foremoAt rank among the states of Eurojie. And oil this W 
did amiilsl danf^, ingratitude, and oppoaition, uvcn from thosE^ nhi> 
bad invited him to tlie work. His lettera lo bis friend HeinHiua ebo* 
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how keenly he felt these obstacles; for "few men had stronger 
•passions, and few had the art of concealing and governing passion 
more than he had " (Burnet). 

Though the crown was shared alike by William and Mary, the 
government was entirely committed to the king. He chose his 
ministers from both political parties, of course excluding declared 
Jacohitesy as the partisans of the Stuarts are henceforth called (&om 
JdcohuSy the Latin form of James). Danby and Nottingham were 
associated in the same council witii Halifax and Shrewsbury ; and 
high ofSces were conferred upon some of his Dutch followers, as 
Bentinck, Schomberg, Zuylestein, and Auv^rquerque. Bentinck 
was made earl of Portland, and was the ancestor of the present duke. 
William was his own foreign minister, and the one object of his 
European policy was to check the aggrandizement of Louis XIV. 
The king and queen were crowned on April 13, 1689. 

The Convention, having declared itself a parliament (Feb. 13), 
proceeded to settie the revenue of the crown on a scale of frugality 
bordering on distrust ; and they assumed, for the first time, the 
power of appropriating the supplies ; half of the whole income of 
1,200,0002. being devoted to the public expenses, and half to the 
civil list William resented their parsimony, but we can hardly 
blame their fear lest, having the resources of Holland at his dis- 
posal, he should be too littie dependent upon parliament. Indeed 
it was only by the aid of Dutch troops that he was able to surmount 
his first difi&culties, and to persevere in his foreign policy. He used 
them to suppress the mutiny of a Scotch regiment, soon aher his 
accession. This led to the first Mutiny Act, which has since been 
renewed annually, for placing the troops under martial law. The 
army was remodelled under the care of lord Churchill, who was 
soon made earl of Marlborough, and who led several regiments to 
serve against Louis in Flanders, Dutch troops replacing them at home. 

Freedom of. worship was secured to Protestant Dissenters by the 
ToLEBATioN AoT (May 24) ; but Unitarians were excluded from 
its benefits, and there was no relaxation of the penal laws against 
Boman Catholics. Li the Church of England, the primate Sancrofl 
and seven other bishops refused to take the new oath of allegiance, 
and were suspended. Their example was followed by 400 of the 
clergy, who suffered deprivation, and, under the name of Nonjurors, 
formed a class devoted to the exiled house of Stuart. 

In Scotiand a convention of the estates declared James to have 
fore/avUed the crown, which was conferred on William and Mary. 
Episcopacy again gave place to Presbyterianism as the established 
religion, but the covenant was tacitly abandoned, to the great 
scandal of the extreme party. Still the Stuarts had o. Us^\Rk^ 
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of EulherentB, Eepectall}' ia tiio bighlonda. The daks of G 
held tlie cagtla (if li:dinburgli for kiag Jamee : and Claverhoiue, wl 
viBcaoDt Dimik«. niiaed Ida BlaEuloJ^ at Stirling and ossen 
arm; of 2000 or SOOO Lighliuidera. He gniiied a ooiuplcte vjoloq^l 
orer general Matkay in tbe pass of KilliefTwakie, south of SUff 
Alliol ; but hu liinmalf fell in tha battle t July 13, 1689). Gacda 1 
liaij already auireudered tlie castle of Edinburgh (June 13) oniilD 1 
resialaQce ceased with tbe death of Dundee. 

A far more formidable ciTil war had broken out in I 

where Jamee himself landed on Slarcii 12, liaving been fumitliri I 
by Louia XTV. with a Haet, but he had only 1200 of 
ioldiera and 100 French offiecra. Tyroonnel met bini a_ 
with a horde of wUd Irish, far more than he could arm. With UiL 
force, and with only twelve llold-piecea and four murtara, lie iud ' 
siege to Loudouderry, which raiaed the Iong-colebn,ti^d cry of")'" 
surrender," The city va« blockaded for 105 days by mmb^ 
Boaen, and both inhabitants uud garriaou sutured the lut 
extremities of ^mine ; but their heroic reatataace, under jcm I 
Baker and a olei^nmn named Walker, was at Inat sui^ceiwfiil 
Thyy were relieved by Kirke, July 30, and on August 1 the be- 
sieging army biohe up, a^er burning their huts. On the some d«i 
lord Monntc-Bahel was defeated at Newton Butler by the ProtestsnH 
of Enniskillen. Ou Aug. 12 marshal Stshomberg landeii at Dona- 
eliadae, with 10,000 men, and took and sacked Gnrrickferi,™. 
JaniKa, after in vain offering him battle, retired into winter quartai 
During the eumuier be hod held a parliament at Dublin wbicli 
votud aome violent reactionary measures. 

The English parliament reoaseiubled Oct. S5, and couverled the 
Cecfofalion of Right, with Borne enlargementB, into a statute, wlikh, 
under Ihe name of tbe Bili. of BioHTa, forms, nfler Hagm 
Oliarta and the Petition of Right, the third great charter of ooi 
libertiea. Thoyaleo reversed thcattainderaof lord WlUiam Koswll, 
Algernon Sidney, Comiah, and Mrs. Liale, and gave oompensatioB 
out of the estate of Jcflteya for the illegal fines inflicted by him. 
The unjust jud^e himaolt liod died in the Tower. April 18, 1689. I 

Tbe convention parliament was dieaolved Feb. 6, 1S90, and sac- ' 
ceeded by one in which tbe Tories hod a majority. They sat &oni 
March 20 to May 23 : paased an Act of pardon and indemnity; 
settled a penaiun of 20,0001. a year on the princ(»itt Ajine : prt«eDl«d 
marshal Schombei^ with 100,000i. ; and voted William 1,200,0001. 
for the war in Ireland- The king landed at Carrickfergua, Jons 
14 ; and, having joined Schomberg, advanced egnicst James, wbo 
retreoled to a strong position on the steep banks of tha river Boym. 
On Jnly 1, 1690, William crossed tl^e river, aod alterly def»itod 
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James, whose army at once dispersed, while he himself fled to 
France, and landed at Brest, July 9. The Battle of the Boyks 
nas perhaps cost more lives by its factious celebration in after years 
than fell in the action itself. The vanquished lost only 1500, and 
the victors 500 ; but among the latter were marshal Schomberg, 
ind Walker, the defender of Londonderry. William followed up his 
victory by taking Waterford and other towns ; but Limaick made 
good its resistance (Aug. 8-30), and he returned to England,. Sept. 6. 
Marlborough then made a short campaign of only a month, and 
returned home after capturing Coik and Kinsale (Sept. and Oct.). 
Tyrconnel, James's deputy, also left Ireland for France ; and the 
Jacobite cause was intrusted to James Fitz- James, duke ofBervnck^ 
an able general, the natural son of James, and the nephew of Marl- 
borough, and to Patrick Sarafield, the popular leader of the Irish, 
who had distinguished himself in the defence of Limerick. Ginkell 
conunanded for William, and, in the following year, he brought 
the campaign to a successful close by the maisterly capture of 
Athlone (June 30 ., the defeat of the French general St Buth at 
Aghrim (July 12), and tlie surrender of Limerick after a siege of 
six weeks. The war was concluded by the Pacification of Limerick, 
which secured to the Irish Catholics the exercise of their religion, 
and permitted those who wished, to retire to the continent at the 
expense of government (Oct 3, 1691). Sarsfield and about 12,000 
men entered into the service of Louis XIY. ; and the *■* Irish bri- 
gade " will be seen playing a distinguished part in subsequent wars. 

The support given to James by Louis led to hostilities in the 
Channel. War was declared against France, May 7, 1689. On 
June 30, 1690, the Englisli and Dutch fleets, under the earl of Tor- 
rington, were defeated off Beachy Head by admiral Tourville, and 
driven to take shelter in the Thames ; while the French remained 
masters of the Cliannel, but they attempted nothing further, except 
burning Teignmouth. In 1691 William went to Holland, to arrange 
for a grand European coalition against Louis XLV. (Jan. 16 — April 
13), and he spent all the summer there, with Marlborough, in an 
indecisive campaign (May — October). 

At the close of 1691 the new government was established in the 
tliree kingdoms. A pacification of the Scotch highlands had been 
made in August, granting pardon and indenmity to all who should 
lay down their arms and take the oath of allegiance before Dec. 
3] ; but subjecting defaulters to military execution. These terms 
were complied with by all the Jacobite heads of clans, except M*Ian, 
the chief of the M'Donalds of Glencoe, a wild valley of the western 
highlands, opening upon Loch Levin, and accessible on the land side 
only by a few difficult passes. M*Ian repair^ \o ¥qi\> K;\x^:(^^qq& ^^ 
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Dec, SI, but fomiil no one Bnthorized to administer the oath. 1 
WB8 directed to loveraty ; but, Dnmg; to the difficulty of tho pas 
which were blocked with snow, he arriTtd there only on Jan. G 
Sir Colin Campbell, the sheriff of Argyle, yielding to M'lan's esiMl 
entreBties, received hia oath, and he returned homo in s«ct " 
But be had b, deadly enemy in the ScoHlEh seoretacy, dr J 
DalryiDple (nfterwnrda eail of Stair), who availed himsclfof M'lu^ 
legal defiuilt to plan the massacre of hia whole tribe. Tbe htmit 
deed was carried into ezecntloo, with aa much treachery as cmti^, 
on the night of Feb. llj, 1692 ; and it was only tbe late arriral at 
one party uf soldiers that enabled a portion of the clan to taetfi 
through some mignarded passes, Tbe Jfomura of Glencoe set Bo 
stamp of execration on Williaia'B naine in the highlands : tod. 
though be was doubtleaa imposed on by Dalrymple, it ia impoe^ib 
to acqnit him. of culpublo ncgligonce. if ho was not guilty of dini4 
connivanee. No measure could have been more favaoiable to tbf 
catue of James in Scotland. 

In thisyear (IG92)a formidable attempt was mat 
tion of the Stoaria. The Bchemes of tho Jacobites were favoured 
by some of the leading Whigs, especially Marlborough, who indocol 
the priocess Anne to write a penitent letter to her lather. Tb 
conapirators coiled in the aid of Lonis. The Irish brigade, am 
numbering 20,000 men, with 10,000 French troops, formed a csini 
at Ootentin, near la Hogue, and a fteot of eighty sail was fitted ao 
to coDvoy them to the coast of England. The impolitic manifaU 
issued by James contrasted strongly with the wise and resoiate con- 
duct of queen Mary, who had the charge of the govemmeat durnil 
William's absence in the Netberlanda. Having reason, to belien 
that BnBsell, the English admiral, was in tlie Jacobite conapincj. 
slie aildcessed a letter to him, expressing confidence in the fleet, nil 
ordereil him to read it to oil his officers on his quarter-deck. Whtn 
the French fleet onder Tourville pnt out from Brest for the can^ 
it was encountered by the English and Dutch off Cape la HogaK 
and utterly defeated (May 19, 1692). In comiuemaratiGn of tbe 
B*rTLE OF L« HoauE, qaeen Mary gave up the palace of Oreenwicti 
as a hospital for disabled seamen, and the orectioo of the p 
Qreenwidt Hoipilal was begun by William in 1696. 

Loms had some compenaation for his loss at la Hogue, 
defeats of William by morslial Luxemburg, ni^ar Namur (Ai^. 3, 
1693), and at linden (July 19, 1694), and in the naval victory d 
Tourville over sir George Rooke and a vnlnable convoy, near l^eo 
f June 17, 1694). These reveraei were the more serious for the e 
counigement they gave to the Jnoobites. Briato!. Exeter, and Bon 
ilenlared for James, and MartlioT-iijgU'a iotriguee frustrated an e 
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pedition against Brest. The pressure of war taxes became severe ; 
and the parliament, which met Nov. 12, 1694, seized the opportmiity 
to carry the bill for Triennial ParliaTnenU, to which William had 
refused his assent in a former session. (This statute, which provided 
for a new parliament every three years, was repealed under George 
I., in 1716.) During the same session, the Freedom of the Press was 
established by the non-renewal, on its expiration, of the act to 
restrain unlicensed printing. Severe steps were taken to punish 
the prevalent corruption of public officers : among whom, sir John 
Trevor, the speaker, had to suffer the ignominy of putting the 
question that he had been guilty of venality. 

The loss of queen Mary, who died of smallpox on Dec. 28, 1694, 
deprived the throne of William of th* appearance of legitimacy 
given by her sharing it, and plots began to be formed by the 
Jacobites against the king's life, with the sanction of James. 
William spent the summer in the Netherlands, and achieved one 
of his greatest successes, the taking of Namur and its citadel (Aug. 
4 and Sept. 1, 1695). The new parliament, which met on Nov. 22, 
passed a most important Act for regulating TridU for Treason, 
giving the accused a right to a copy of the indictment, the aid of 
counsel, and other advantages. A list of the witnesses to be called 
was granted by a later statute of Anne (1709). Meanwhile the 
plots mentioned above went on, and a scheme was laid by sir George 
Barclay, a Scotch officer, and others, to assassinate William on his 
way to hunt at Richmond, as was his custom every Saturday 
(Feb. 15, 1696). The plot was betrayed, and a " loyal association " 
was formed by both houses of parliament to protect the king's life. 
Five of the conspirators were condemned and executed (March 18 
and April 3), having been publicly absolved on the scaffold by 
Jeremy Collier, a nonjuring divine. Sir John Fenwick, against 
whom only one witness could be produced, was at length attainted 
by act of parliament, and executed on Tower-hill, Jan. 28, 1697. 
While in prison, he offered to give evidence against Marlborough, 
Godolphin, admiral Bussell, and other leading men, who are now 
known to have been in treasonable correspondence with James ; but 
he gained no credit, and only sealed his fate by rousing their enmity. 
The Whigs had now regained their ascendency, and several of their 
leaders received new titles. The great lawyer, sib John Somers^ 
was made lord chancellor and a peer (April 22, 1697). 

Another indecisive campaign in the Netherlands had made 
Louis desirous of closing the war ; and, after protracted negocia* 
tions, the general Peace of Byswick was signed. Sept 10, 1697. 
Louis relinquished most of his conquests, and acknowledged William 
as king of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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AlMiiit the BBnie time, Englanii was visiteij by ftnother 
clH^<tinlyl to laiee hit UubarouH nod litQe-known liominiDna to 11> 
mtik of a first-mte power, and to prepnre hia aacceeaors for lendif 
!>□ a European coalition to the overtluDw of Louis XlV.'a ma 
powerful But'CdBsor. Tliis witaPnTEB the Great, cbhi of Huaa 
He lived at Mr. Evdyu's bouae at Deptford, whUa he apenl liB 
days in tliB dockyard, and worked with his own band, to acqoin 
the knowledge of Bliipboilding. Aoolher grent event of tliuyw 
WHS the opening of St. Paiil't Calhairal for pnblio worsliip, on b 
tlianksgiving day lor the peace of Bjawiek (Dec 2, 1697). 

The peace was of short duratian. While parliament was pmai^ 
on William the reduction of the nrmy, Louis waa plonniDg qo )esi 
scheme than the addition of Spain to his dominions, on the nppnia* 
iiig dL>ath of ChailcB 11. The annexed tuble ahowa ths state of the 
royal family of Spain (see p. 25T). 

The rigbls of the several olaimania are ton oomplicuted 1« tw dit 
coBaed hare ; nor had they mach to lio with the issue. Williiai 
faiuured the expedient of a, partition of the yaet Bpanjah empbt 
by incorporating willi France the provinces north of the Pyrenus . 
giving to the dauphin ynplea nnd Sicily, with the other Italian pes- 
seniona, except MUim, which waa assigned to the orchdoka Charles, 
while the electoral prince of Barorio, Joseph Fenlinand, whan 
Pi)ilip IV. biul named ns hia heir, waa to inhtrit Spain, tbe Nethef- 
liiTids, and the Indies. A eeciet treaty to thia effect was sinied bt 
William and Louis at LoQ f Oct, 1. I69Sl,bot fruetnited by the death 
of Joseph Ferdinand [fob. 8, 1C99). They made a second treaty cf 
partition in the spring of 1700, giving Spain, the Netherlands, snl 
the Indies to the archduke Charles, anil Milan to the dauphin, in 
addition to the share already allotted to him. But. in the antamn. 
the emperor rejected all plana of partition, and Louis induced tha 
king of Bpaiu to make a will in favonr of hia grandson, Piiiljp du^c 
of Anjon, who bi«ame king Philip V. of Spain on the death o( 
Charlea II, (Oct, 21. 1700). The emperor look up arms agaioil 
the French in Italy, in &voQr of his sou. who aasumcd the tiUe of 
Ohari^^ III. : and thus h^aa the great War o/ the Spanith Sue- 
(vsaion (1701). William at Brel acqnieaced in theacceeaion of Phihp 
V. ; but a sense of common dangtr soon led bim to form the firaiid 
Alliance of England, Hollnnd, anil the empire, for depriving Philip, 
or nitlier IjOuIs, of Flandera and tbe Milanese (Sept. 7, 1701 1. 

At tbia very moment an event occurred which caused the peoplr 
to unite heartily in the policy of the king. Hia course at baaa 
hod not been smooth. The parliament of I63fl had lieprived Iud 
iif his Dutch gunrda, and revoked enorroouii grants of fblfeila) 
lanila in Ireland which lie liad wndo ta Vi* Dutch favourite* b» 
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Mea Eiclniling tiu^m from the oonucil. In the next parlitaMl 
which met Feb. 6. 1701, witt tne oelabroted Bobbbt HABLnb 
apaatar. tlia Tories iiad a maJDrify. Tiie partitioii treatiei ■» 
cenuured aa prejudiciiil to tlie Protealant reiigion ; and the eai\li 
PurtlBTul, HoJifax, and Orford (admiral BussqU], with lord BoiMK 
were iaipaoohod for tbeir sliare In them. But now arose Hut un 
form of making public opinion felt hj a hostile pui-liamont, niid 
tuis often unce proved ita power. A Petition was preaeul^d brlbt 
gentlemen and freehoUera of Kent, praying the honae to atante 
faetioua disputes, and to grant tliu king guppliea for the aid of li 
allies {May, 1701). Though the honao conmiitted the Indiq I 
petitioners, tliey auffered the impcaehment to [all to the giaml I 
aTiil purliaxueot ww prorogued on ,Tiui(i 24. Their one gMl I 
measure wag the Act op Sbttlbment, for securing a Protertirf 
eucceaaioQ to the crown. Wilham waa childless ; and the desll of 
llie joun^ duke of Gloucester, the only aon of the priccesB in" 
iJulySO. 1700), had left her also witliout heire. A BUL-cessat «> 
found in Sofhu, the daughter of the uofortunate Frederick tleOn 
pnktine and Elizabetli dunghtei of James I. Bhe waa miunei] » 
tlie elector of Hsnover, and was the only doscendant of Jamal 
who adhered to the lefoimed faith. On her and her heorsi iiusf 
fore, being ProUOajiU, the crown waa settled in case of the i' 
of both William and Anne without issue. New seciirities f 
Uberlica of the people were Incorparattd in this act. 

The Act of Settlement had been passed only a. few aioutbt, and 
the Grand Alliiiuce bad been signed only a week, when Jamo E 
died at St. Gormain'B, Sept. 16, 1701. Lonia XIV. at «ta 
ocknowleilged hia sen, James Francis Edward, aa king of Greil 
Britain and Ireland, in deflance of the Ireaty of Ryswick. n» 
outrage ronsed ail England. The voice of the people foW 
utttsrance in the new parliament (Dec. 30), which responded liyallj 
to a noble BpoecL flum William; voted 600,0001. and largo land snd 
eea furcea for the vrar; resolved that no peace ahoald be mwlt 
till Franco hud given reparation for Iho insult; and attainted iiK 
"preteuded prince ofWales" and his adhereuls of high trEss 
WilUam, careworn and enloebled hy disease, fonnd liimaelf oi 
more the tmslM leader of his people, united with him in the cu 
uf frceilom and religion, which was dearer to him thun hia crown, 
[tut the triumph was bis last, and others were to roup its &iij 
ill; was riding ttum Kensington to Hnmpton Court, wbca his bol 
fell with huu and he broke his collar-bone (Foh. 21, 1702). Than 
seomedst flr&t no dangi?r. He tninBncted business; sent ame^vi 
to parliament on Ihe 21trd ; gave his usseut to several bills ; and an 
ihe 2Sth wot prononnccil i;on.\B,li:»;i.iit. But the sliock had bew 
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fatal, and he died on the 8th of IMarch, 1702, in the 52nd year of 
his age, and just after completing the thirteenth year of his reign. 
His memory has only received full, though perhaps partial, justice 
from the most eloquent writer of our own day. 



Review of the Seventeenth Centdby. 

The age from the death of Elizabeth to that of William (1603- 
1702) coincides almost exactly with the duration of the 17th 
century, and forms a period of mortal conflict between the principles 
of liberty and despotism. That conflict had been carried on, in 
practice, ever since the reign of John. Constitutional liberty had 
been obtained under the Plantagenets ; but the strong wiU of the 
Tudors seemed to have left the victory with the crown, though all 
the forms of a free constitution were preserved, ready to start into 
activity under a less vigorous hand. The Stuarts, too weak to 
continue this system in its power, yet committed themselves more 
openly to the assertion of its principles. James I. summed up the 
theory of divine right in the simple maxim, ** a Deo rex, a Rege lex" 
(the king is from God, the law from the king) ; and Charles I. and 
James II. staked life and crown on its maintenance in practice. 
The parliamentary leaders opposed force to force ; while the theory 
of popular rights was argued out by liilton, Sidney, and Locke ; 
and the revolution of 1688 was avowedly based on the union of 
right and might. The abstract theories involved in the dispute 
have ever since been open to debate ; but the practical result, as 
embodied in the BiU of Right* and the Act of Settlement is accepted, 
alike by Whigs and Tories, as equally binding on the sovereign and 
the people. In religion, also, the conflict between the Catholic and 
Protestant churches, after being more and more complicated by the 
innumerable forms into which the latter branched out, was tending 
to the wider question of liberty of conscience, which was for the 
first time publicly, though very partially, recognised under William, 
In our foreign relations during this period there were strange vicis- 
situdes. Elizabeth had established the power of England abroad 
and on the seas, as the guardian of her own independence and the 
champion of the oppressed. This proud position was regained by 
Cromwell, after it bad been abandoned by James I. and Charles I. : it 
was recklessly sacrificed by Charles II., the pensioner of Louis ; and 
was revived by William in the new form of wars for the maintenance 
of the ** balance of power " in Europe. . The supposed connection 
between peace and liberal principles is not borne out ny the 
experience of this century; nor does that experience justify the 
assumption, that the honour of the crowa yil VJti^ c^^«^Qi^^SiQ3L^\si\'a» 
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colonel Ohnrchill, bringing to the aid of his advancement an ambi- 
tion as eager and unscrupulous as his own. At tlie Revolution, 
lord and lady Churchill induced Anne to desert her father ; and all 
the fisivours with which William rewarded Marlborough's military 
genius did not prevent him and his countess from forming a 
** princess's party," and intriguing with the court of St. Germain's. 
When Anne ascended the throne, she was still entirely subject to 
lady Marlborough, with whom she affected to lay aside the queen, 
calling her friend Mrs. Freeman, and being called by her Mrs. 
Morley. She made Marlborough a knight of the Garter and captain- 
general of all her forces ; and gratified his military ambition by con- 
tinuing the warlike policy of William III. Her ministers were 
chosen from the Tories, Godolphin being lord high treasurer. Their 
contest with the Whigs, which nearly ended in bringing back the 
** pretender," and the victories of Marlborough, are the two great 
subjects of interest in Anne's reign. 

Its chief domestic event is the Union of England and Scotland 
into the one kingdom of Great Britain. This great measure was 
recommended by the queen in her first speech to parliament (March 
11, 1702), and she was empowered to appoint commissioners to treat 
for the imion ; but the negociations were not fairly commenced till 
April, 1706. There was violent opposition to the union in Scotland ; 
and the Scottish parliament passed an act, at the beginning of the 
queen's reign, refusing to settle the crown of Scotland on the heir 
to that of England. The more moderate party proposed a federa- 
tion ; but eventually, by the help of unsparing bribery, the Act of 
Union passed the Scottish parliament on Jan. 16, 1707, and tlio 
English parliament on March 6, and came into operation on May 1. 
The two countries were united into one kingdom ; but they pre- 
served their respective religious establishments— the episcopal 
Church of England, with the queen as its head, and the presby- 
terian Kirk of Scotland, acknowledging no head on earth. The laws 
and customs of etuih of the ancient kingdoms were to be preserved 
unaltered, except as the united parliament might from time to time 
determine ; and hence the Scotch system of law, founded on the 
Roman code, is very different from that of England. Scotland was 
to send 45 members to the House of Commons, and 16 peers, elected 
for life, to the House of Lords. The crown abandoned the power of 
creating new Scotch peers ; and it was provided that, if their number 
should be reduced to a limit which is now nearly reached, the rem- 
nant should become peers of the United Kingdom. The " Union 
jack," bearing the red cross of St. George, and the diagonal white 
cross of St. Andrew (though as yet wanting the cross of St Patrick), 
was appointed by proclamation to be the national fisj^ (^^n^ ^l^v 
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Tlie popular feeling of hatred to ttie union loated in Sootkod fa 
many jobcb, and nil manner of ovila nera mtnt ubaurdly oacribtid M 
it ; but Btuteunen luid lang Been its nectissity on political grosnJi: 
anil its advantages lo thu ouuuaoroe and cirilizatiuu of both oooatrin 
adiliag wealth to Scotland and energj U> England, have been pnivsi 
by the eiperienco of 155 years. 

Wa BOW turn to forBign poUtiufl. Eutly in 1702 Marlboroagh weni 
ns anjbaseadoc to Hollanii, to ooaoert meHwiras aguinat lAJoia XIV, 
and on Mb retom war wag declared agaiogt France ajid SpiiD 
[May i). In July he look the canuaand of tbe allien in Flan^av 
and redneed Venloo, HoremDodo, and Liiga. He returned to En? 
land in November to rocoive tbe thanks of parliaiaeat ami tbr 
pntent of a dake, nith a pension of 5D00J. a year, which was after 
warils Duide perpetuoL The fleet, under «ii Greorge Rooks, (aSti 
in on attack on Cadiz, but captured and deatroyed aHveral Fiati 
inen-of-war in the bay of Vigo. Admiral Benbow pursned l&a 
French West Indian fleet, and engaged them for fl^e days, thoi^ 
liiey had fifteen ahipe, nud bia seven were reduced to two bjIlK 
itesertiun of liia captains, whom he lived long enough to pnniA 
before dying of hia wonnda at Kingatoo in JaJnaica (Ang. 1702). 

The campaign of 1703 was indecisive. In Southern Germany Bi 
French and Bavarians were eucceaaful against the Austrians; bA 
M'nrlborough took Bonn on the Bhine. and tlie fall of the fortresa 
of Hny, Lirabarg, and Gnoldrca mode him master of the line of On 
Uouee as a base for Ma operations in the fbllowing year. The Aab 
of Savoy and tlie king of Portugal joined the alliance tkia year. >h1 
the nomiiuil king of Spain, Oborlea III., paid a visit to Englssi 
The beginning of winter was marked by u tempest of unpat^Wd 
tiereeneBS called the " Great Storm" (Nov. 26- Deo. 1). The rojil 
navy lest 12 ships and 1500 men ; the damage in London wasaM' 
pnted at ],000,DDOt. ; and, among much other loss of life, lu^ 
Kidder and bis wife were killed by the Ml of part of the episoonJ 
palace at Wells. 

In 1704 Marlborough conoertod with prince Eogcnk of Savp^i 
masterly schems for tlje relief of the emperor. Carrying fajg gmj 
across tbo Hhine, Main, and Neckar, to the Danube, while Enwnt 
secured the line of the Upper Rhine, be took Donaanerth, cuHior 
in two the enemy's farces 3n tho line of the Danube, and Becurinf 
a bridge over the river. The armies of the Upper Bhine now cuH 
thrOQgh the Black Forest lo the aid of the main bodies ; the yrewl, 
under marabul Tallard, joining the elector of Bavaria, and Eagmi 
uniting his forces to Slorlborough. The French and Banuianj to* 
lip a itrong position on the heiKhls of ITochsladt, Jjehiud the viUsg" 
of Blevhbiji, which tea on ttio aouiii bank of the Dannbft is 
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Bavaria. To secure the village, marshal Tallard weakened his 
centre, and upon that point Marlborough flung all his force, cut the 
line, pushed the right wing of the enemy into the Danube, or forced 
them to surrender, Tallard himself being among the prisoners. On 
the left the Bavarians held their ground against Eugene till the 
right was defeated, and then retreated to Ulm. The Battle op 
Blenheim is one of the most complete victories in history. It en- 
abled the imperial forces to overrun Bavaria and to pursue the 
French into Alsace, where they took Landau and Traerbach ; while 
Marlborough went to Berlin to secure the aid of the king of Prussia, 
and returned to London in December. His reception was most 
magniflcent, and his rewards substantial The manor of Woodstock 
was adorned, at the public cost, with the splendid mansion of Blen- 
heim House, and granted to him and his heirs for ever. They hold 
it by the tenure of presenting to the sovereign annually, on the 
anniversary of the battle, a small flag embroidered with the Jleur-de-. 
lys of the Bourbons, which hangs in the armoury of Windsor oppo- 
site to the tricolor, which is also annually presented for the manor 
of Strathfieldsaye in memory of Waterloo. 

In the same summer the English fleet, under sir George Booke, 
made the important conquest of Gibraltar, through the negligence 
of its garrison (July 23) ; and it was held against a combined attack 
by the French and Spanish fleets (Oct). Another French squadron, 
sent to reinforce the besiegers, was totally defeated by sir John 
Leake (March 10, 1705), with the result of raising the siege of 
Gibraltar, and destroying the naval power of France in the Medi- 
terranean. The shores of Spain now witnessed the daring exploits 
of Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborouoh, who, in conjunction 
with a fleet under sir Cloudesley Shovel, took Barcelona, and re 
duced all Catalonia and Valencia under the authority of Charles III. 
(May-Oct. 1705). Marlborough was occupied this summer in de- 
fending the Dutch frontier. He was made a prince of the empire 
by Joseph I., the successor of Leopold. 

The timid policy of the Dutch again kept Marlborough in the 
Netherlands in 1706, but gave him thus the opportunity of winning 
the brilliant victory of Bamillies (near Tirlemont), over marshal 
Villeroi (May 23). The French were expelled from Italy by prince 
Eugene and the duke of Savoy; and an Anglo-Portuguese army 
advanced to Madrid, but were driven out again by the duke of 
Berwick. The British fleet, under sir John Leake, took Majorca 
and Iviza. These victories gave a prestige to the government 
which aided them in carrying the Union ; and they postponed the 
fall of Marlborough, whose influence at court was now giving way 
before an intrigue to be related presently. Their effect ^.VstncA^'^s. 
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to miibe Ijouu de«in»u of peace, but his arertiirBa were diatnuM 
by the nXliea. 

In 1707 Ma,iOToa was reluken bjnmrslittl Villara; bnt EugoaeiiK 
rstlod Ifmiice from Itul;, and laid acge to Tciuloii (July 2d). Tin 
town made good its defunoe against both the prince and a blockadii; 
doet unciec iir Clondealiiy BIidtbI. That braya adminil, who hij 
tiaeu boto belbru the mual, periahed with foor of his shJpH on how 
rocks off the 8i;il!y laloe, iiD his vsyage liame ^Oot 22). Tb€>re WW 
□0 decisive ocCJona this jeai in Germany or Flandera. 

The Bfiaaon of ITOS opened mth aa attempt of the Pretender to 
inTiidn tiootlimd from Dnnkirk (March G); but bis fleet vai di» 
persed by sir George B;*tig, after a panic bud been created it 
London, and tlie Hnbeea Oorpui Act euspendcd. lu the Netlur' 
Junda. Marlborough cuaducled one of his most brilliant and decinn 
campaign*, and won the great viotory of Oduemaroii; over mardiil 
pVendSme (July 11). which made him mostiT cfT all Plandere. N«t 
year, with prince Kugene, he foUoned up hii ■ucvesa on the Freodi 
frontier by the viotory of ilI*i-Pi.*WET over Villara {Sept. II). mJ 
the capture of Mona (Oct. 20, ITDU); and in the year afler thej 
made further progreaa in Artoia and Ficardy (March to Jane, ITlOi, 
The fleet bad ita full shore in tlie honoun of var. Sardiniix and 
Sfiriorm eurrendered to sir John Jjeake in 170S. and the Firaifii 
settlement of Port Boyal in AradCa (now Nova Scolia) was taken k 
1710, and named Annapolis in honour of the qneen. In Spain then 
were great tlciSBitudea during these tliree years. The victoriea of 
count Stohtemburg, aided by general Btanhope, at Almetuira (Jal; 
27, 1710) and Saragoeia (Aug. 20) put Cliurles HI. in poeaestiiou <^ 
Mndrid; but he was soon driven ont by manthal Veuddme, vlw 
forced Blanhope to surreodec (Dec. 10} and dofealed Stahrembers 
(Deo. 20). la the sommer of 1711 Cliarles III. had scareolj > 
fooling left him in Spain, lie returned to Germany (Sept, 27), tsi 
was elected emperor by the title of Charles VI. Within a monli 
afterwanls (Oct. 1711), Marlborough, after obtaining aome eacc^M 
against Tillars. took his Gnal departure from Flanders, hia enemia 
having obtained completQ ascendency at court. This change 
demands a review of domestic politica. 

In Anne's flrat new purliament, which met Oct. 20, 1702, the 
conunons chose Boheet HARLE:y oa speaker, and showed a violenl 
Tory spirit, which was only kept in check by Uie lords. Their eresi 
party measure was a Inll agaiiut " o'.eaiianal eanformUy " (Uh| a. 
the practice adopted by some oi the less serupuluna Dimenlan d 
taking the sscrameiital test merely to qualify for office), whidi Um 
peers threw out. The convocation of the clergy waa stionglj 
d/n'ilt-d tliJA session bv Uw puxties of E'qh Churoli and Low QmA 
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tie latter supporting and the former opposing a revision of the 
iiturgy, with a view to the comprehension of Dissenters, and Vr, 
ittei-bury made his appearance as a leader of the High Church party. 
Q 1703-4 disputes arose between tlie two houses from the violent 
leasures of the commons to coerce the Scots into making a settle- 
lent of the crown as in England, and from the attempts of the 
ommons to "tack" the bill against occasional conformity to a 
loney bill. Marlborough was disgusted at these party conflicts 
nd Godolphin was anxious to keep terms with the Whigs, who 
)rmed a powerful opposition party called the **Jtmto,** under lords 
•omers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and Sunderland. The ministry 
ras strengthened by the introduction of Robert Harley and Henby 
•T. John, whom the two great leaders hoped to find devoted to 
iiem ; but Harley undermined the influence of the Marlboroughs 
rith the queen, who began to weary of Sarah's temper, by the in- 
roduction of a new favourite, Abigail HiU, who soon became Mrs. 
lasham. They revenged themselves on Harley by driving him 
fom office, on a false charge of being implicated in a treasonable 
orrespondence which one of his clerks, named Gregg, had carried 
n witli France. Harley and St. John, who resigned with him, 
^ere replaced by two Whigs— Robekt Walpole and Cardonnel 
Feb. 1708). In the autumn of the same year the cabinet became 
till more whiggish by the appointment of Somers as lord president ; 
,nd the parliament, which met Nov. 16, chose sir Bichard Onslow, 
, Whig, for speaker. 

The tables were however soon turned again by the popular out- 
burst in favour of Dr, Sacheverel, who, preaching before the lord 
nayor at St. Paul's (Nov. 5, 1709), advocated passive obedience, 
'irulently abused Dissenters and Low Churchmen, inveighed against 
he Whig ministers, and made a personal attack upon Godolphin. 
The commons voted the sermon scandalous and seditious, and re- 
lolved to impeach Sacheverel. He was brought to trial before the 
ords at Westminster Hall (Feb. 27, 1710), and condemned to 
ilence for three years, and his sermon to be burnt by the common 
langman. But the temper of the people, who escorted the high- 
ihureh champion to and fro with loud cheering, encouraged Anne 
o make a gradual alteration in the ministry. The change was com- 
)leted by the dismissal of Gkxlolphin (Aug. 8) ; and a Tory administra- 
ion was formed under the duke of Shrewsbury, with Harley as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and St. JohUf who was now a decided 
Tacobite, as a secretary of state, specially charged with the foreign 
jorrespondence. They were supported by a new Tory parliament, 
ifhich met Nov. 25, 1710. and passed the act against occasional con- 
'ormity, and the Schism Act, requiring all teacheia if^ Q.Qrc&csra!L\]^*^s& 
established church. Both were repealed \xxid.«t Qtwst^<5k\.\>2^'^'^^- 
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defended ]Am cliiracter iDd ooDdnet in 
December 7, repielling the mannation. wldcii 
ID the qiH^en'i speech, against "the arti of jhomn ^tmt dd^>| 
war," fiiid protesting that ** be wai erer de aiim a of » 
able, and lastiiig peace." That no peaee oonld be eo^ wWttl 
Sfiaiij and the West Indies to the hooae of Be 
>)T 02 a£wnst 44; but the same amendment wwm i«eefadkA*l 
oommonf by 232 against 106. The miniatay tiwn pi weedrf i^ 
tiieir penonal attack on Marlbarongh. A report ^hm i^" Ml 
tbe oummaoa, ehaiging MailboroDgh, Walpole, and QuiA^ MMJai 
pecnlation TDec 21>. The two commonen were expeDed ftoB f^\ 
liament, and ihe great dnke was dismisflod fratn al] fals ^^ n^ ^ Bt 
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of the aJliea (Jan. 29, 1712). Tw«1n€^ t\«w peera ^ivei« cnaiei h 
teoait Ae oonaent cf the\ard& to iilti^ T'^T'^"^ ^'""^n iiaji^ M 
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there was bUU a strong party headed by Marlborongh. But hia 
opposition in the senate was neutralized by his absence &om the 
field. Ormond, after taking Quesnoy (July 17), made a separate 
armistice; Eugene was defeated; several fortresses in Flanders 
were retaken ; and France was enabled to insist on moderate terms. 
Marlborough retired from England in November. He returned on the 
very day of the queen's death (Aug. 1, 1714), but was received coldly 
by George I. He was, however, restored to his old office of captain- 
general, and aided, by his advice, in suppressing the rebellion of 
1715. He died June 16, 1722, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His duchess, who survived till 1744, published a Vindicor 
tian of his conduct and her own, against the charges of treason, 
avarice, falsehood, and unscrupulous ambition, on which the verdict 
of posterity has generally been passed against them, perhaps too 
severely. It was on hearing the memory of Marlborough thus 
assailed, that Bolingbroke, his constant enemy, replied, ** He vxu a 
great man, and I have forgotten all his faults.** 

The conferences for peace at Utrecht lasted for more than a 
year. The English plenipotentiaries were the earl of Strafford, 
John Bobinson bishop of Bristol, and subsequently Matthew Prior 
the poet. The throne of Spain proper and its colonies was abandoned 
to the house of Bourbon, on the promise of Louis that the crowns of 
France and Spain should never be united ; but Naples, Milan, and 
the Netherlands were given up to the emperor. Sicily was assigned 
to the duke of Savoy, and Sardinia to the elector of Bavaria, both 
with the title of king. Holland received Namur and other towns in 
Flanders, restoring Lille to France. On his eastern frontier Louis 
obtained Orange and Franche Comte from Prussia, in exchange for 
Upper Gueldres. Spain ceded Gibraltar and Minorca to England, 
which also obtained from France the colonial possessions of Nova 
Scotia and St. Christopher, and freedom from disturbance in New- 
foundland and the Hudson's Bay territory. Lastly, Louis bound 
himself, " on the faith, word, and honour of a king," to uphold the 
Protestant succession in Great Britain, and to cause the pretender 
to quit France. On these terms, the celebrated Peace op Utbecht 
was signed, March 31, 1713. The emperor alone held aloof, but 
made peace with France in the following year at Rastadt. The 
peace of Utrecht has been censured as unworthy of the victories of 
Marlborough ; and the motives of its authors were doubtless mean 
enough. But the advantages gained were substantial; and sub- 
sequent experience has proved that the chance of exclucting the 
Bourbons from the throne of Spain was not worth the prolongation 
of a war which had lasted for half a generation, and had cost 
England almost sixty-nine millions. 

Tho short remainder of Anne' a Y^K)[i 'VflA qccqj^\^ ^^f>i^ '^'^ 
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writer* belong ilIho to tUo reign of George L, and oome leaofci* 
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CHAPTEB XXXII. 

THE HOnSB OF BBDNBWICK, OB HAKOTER. 
OEORQE I. A.D. 1714-1727. 
Qeoeoe Louis, elector of Hanover (eon of Emest AngUfltOB, duke 
of Bninawick-Liineburg and elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, 
the youngest child of Frederick elector palatine and Elizabeth 
daughter of James I.), nas proclaimed bj the titlo of GBOsaB I. 
immediately npon the death of queen Anne, His acceasion was 
unopposed, not only in Engbmd, but aleo in Bcotland anil Ireland ; 
and he was acknowledged bj Louis XIV. aa well as bj the other 
powers of Europe. He landed at Greenwich on Sept. IS, 1714, with 
his eldest son, aftenrarda George II. He was welcomed b; the 
people 03 the representative of the great principle of a Protestant 
Buccesaion, though personally he had Uttle lo recommend him. The 
king was fifty-four years old, having been bom May 2S, 1660. In 
petson and manner he was heavy, coarse, and awkward. His mind 
was uncultivuited by literature or science, though ho bod, like nearly 
oil his countrymen, a natural tasto for music. His other tastes were 
low, and his aociely was composed of those who pandered to them. 
His wife, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, had been doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment fot an alleged intrigue with count Konigsmark ; while 
his mistresses came over to enrich themselves in England. To 
these repulsive traits he added a total ignorance of the Ei^lish 
language, customs, and feelings, which disabled him from. ^'N;i^ii% 
in his own council oroultivaling Uie tomiiol^ai'^eK.^Xa- \^&s«fe. 
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ntgonlod his re^gn in England as 



iiTid Hanover 

tlin other liand. lie vaa Etmightforviard, diligent, and frugal; ml 
de^iriiiu of peace, though he liad proved bis oourage and ekSl n 
war. He luid the good aeoee to tnat the goverumont to weil-cbtm 
miiuBterB. To coafinn the hope of stability in the new dynsBtr, hi 
BOB George Aagiistat, now priaee ufWulca, tub alreadj thirty jeW* < 
age. hud been it cijiuiaile of tbe British Bohlieca undui Marlbcmagt, 
Bud bad dialmgugahed himself oa the Seld of Oudenorde; ni 
llua prince had a eon. Frederit^, who Wafl eeven years old. 

Immediultly on tbe deuth of Anne, the Hanoverian mioisl'T lui 
pioduoed an inatnnuool, appoiullug eighteen lords justiae^ li 
aecordazice with the act of regeney, Dearly ail of whom were IVi^; 
and the Mug on hia arrival identifed liimaolf with that partf. 
Locd Townahend. broth er-in-lav of Walpole, sacceeded BoliiigbralD 
BB aecretaij of state, and was in reahty prime miiuster. Wi 
priocipal coUeagne nss general Blanhope, second aeijrelBiy of iWd, 
Slirewsbniy resigned tlie wliilo wand; the office of lord hj^ 
beasurer vaa put in cnnunisdon. and baa never since been reviv^ 
Steps were tukon to ponish the tate miniatora for tlieir intrigoti 
with Franoe and the pretender. Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Onuai 
were impeached by the connnons for high treason ; bnt tbe fU 
only renmined to answer the charge, wliich waa dropped after be 
bnd been detained two yeata in the Tower, Acta of attainder wen 
paased against Ormond and Bolingbrolie. Ormond had eacaped U 
Fiance after 0:d'oTd'B arreBt. and died abroad in 1T45. Bolingbrcti 
bad taken tlie alarm sUll earlier, and fled to the pretender, iHa 
resided in Lorraine under the assumed name of tbe Chevalier dt 8. 
George, and hecome Iiis chief adviser. But tbey quiureUed aboDl 
the disastroua attempt of 1715 ; and, after some years, Bolingbtti'' 
obtained Ilia pardon and returned to England (1723). 

The chevalier Imd jnat puhliabed a maniTeato of liig right to tbe 
crown [Aug. 29, 1715], when Lis hopes of aid from France wen 
cnsbed by the death of Louis XIV. (8epi 1), who waa succeedi<il 
by hia infant grcat-grandaon Louis XV. MeonwLile the JacobiW 
risked a premature rising under the earf of Mnr in Scotland. acJ 
Mr. Foster and the earl of Derwentwat*r in the north of England 
Foster advanced aa far as Preston, and there surrendered to geneni 
Oirpeuter (Nov, i'd), with lords Derwentwuter, Nithiedale, Wiabwii. 
Kenmure, and many members t^ old familiea in the north. On On 
lame day Mar waa defeated by Argyle at Sheriffmvir, aeat Btiriil^ 
and retired to Perth. The chevalier now riaked bis person in > 
cause already lost, landing at Peterhead (Dec. 22). But ha aif 
chilled hia adherenta by his want of cheerful energy. Perth ww 
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abandoned on the fatal anniversary of January 30 ; and James slunk 
away with Mar from his army at Montrose (Feb. 4), and got back 
to St. Germsdn's with his person safe and his honour lost Derwent- 
water and Eenmure were beheaded on Tower Hill (Feb. 24), and 
about twenty-six others were executed. The escape of lord Nithis- 
dale, by the heroic devotion of his wife, is the sole pleasing incident 
of this rebellion. It led to the repeal of the Triennial Act of 1694 
from fear of a Jacobite parliament, and the enactment of the Sep- 
tennial Act, which still regulates the legal duration of parliamente 
To deprive the pretender of support from France, negociations were 
opened with the regent duke of Orleans, whose interest suggested 
an alliance with England ; since, in the event of the king's death, 
he would need help to enforce Philip V.'s renunciation of the crown 
of France. His minister, the celebrated abb^ Dubois^ negociated a 
treaty, which was afterwards merged in the Triple Alliance between 
England, France, and Holland (Jan. 4, 1717). 

Philip V. of Spain now resolved on war, and seized Sardinia, by 
the advice of his ambitious minister cardinal Alheroni, who was 
intriguing with Charles XH. of Sweden and the czar in favour of 
the Stuarts, and renewing the old Spanish plots in England. 
Stanhope, who, from causes not worth relating here, had displaced 
Townshend as prime minister (1717),* hastened to Paris, and formed 
a new Quadruple Alliance between the three former allies and the 
emperor, to preserve the peace of Europe (1718). He then pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, but Mled to move Alberoni. Meanwhile the 
Spaniards took Palermo and Messina, but were defeated (Aug. 1]) 
off Cape Passaro by admiral Byng (afterwards viscount Tomngton ;. 
The pretender was received with royal honours at Madrid, and a 
fleet was equipped at Corunna to convoy him to England (1719). 
But this new armada (like Philip H.'s) was dashed to pieces by a 
storm, when it had only just put out to sea. Further reverses led 
to the disgrace of Alberoni himself (Dec. 4), and Philip V. joined 
the Quadruple Alliance (Jan. 1720). About the same time Charles 
XII. died, and the queen of Sweden became the ally of George I. 

Stanhope's administration, while thus successful abroad, advanced 
in a liberal course at home. In spite of the united opposition of 
the Tories and Walpole, who had resigned with Townshend, they 
repealed the act against occasional conformity and the Schism Act ; 
and Stanhope himself wished to have repealed the Test Act (1718> 
But they incurred a serious check in the rejection of the Peerage 
BiU, the object of which was to limit the power of the king to 
create new peers, and its motive the fear lest the prince of Wales, 

• He was cre.ited viacount Stanhope in ItlT, and earl Stanhope to VW^. '^iva. 
deecendant, the present earl, is the historian of tl^ peiSnd. 

Eno. "^ 
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on ooiuing to tlie tliroce, shaatij lue his pTerag&tiTe to Bwamp ttt 
Whi^ mnjuritf. Wtilpole opjxieed ibe bill with great eloquence ia 
tho House of GommonB. where it was tp)»;ted, after paauag the pons 
(1719J, Wnlpole bIso socoeedtyl in healiu;; a, quarrel betwNiitie 
king and the prince of Walea ; und. eailf inlTSO, he and Townaheio 
accepted places Iq the govemnieDf . 

Tiie uutimm o( this jeai brought on a singoloi commeraial cniii. 
The Soath Sua Company vrna furmud bj Usclej in 1710, aa a meow 
of meeCijtg a deQclt of nearly 9.000,9002. in the public serricn 
The (smpiuiy touk tbie debt upon itaelf. in couBiilerBtiua of a luge 
annual payment lu iotereat and the exclusive privilege of tnulisi 
with the «abjeoU of Spain in the Bouth Seas. Id 1719 llie; puJ 
7,600,00W. fiir tiie lairedeemabie govornmeQt (innajtiea ervttii 
during the war, and induced the annuitanta to accept Suuth fa 
Block on very luw tenns. The tmnsiu'tion gave rise to a mania tbi 
the company's stuck, which seemed almoA epidemic, for Ihere niii 
just the same rage in Paris for the Mimietifipi ecfismf of Law ; i 
aU manner of babble companies were laiuiehed. In September n 
the crash. The South Seo stock fell from 1000 to 300. Thousa 
were rained. Tbe governmimt were charged with siding the deloeioD; 
and an attack, mode on tbem in the Houae of Lords by the jomg 
dnke of Wharton, was repelled by Stanhope witb sncb heat, tbalUif 
uffort cauaed an apoplesy. of which he died nest day (Feb. 5, 1721 1. 

Sii BoBEBT Wali'ole now lose ta tlie chief direction of aflun 
which he retained for twenty years. Hie chief oolleagues ifp 
lord Townahend, as aecrelaiy of state, and lord Carteret, art43inii 
eurl GrativiUe,* He look prompt measures lo remedy the Sostt 
Sea disaster, and to punish the diicctors. In 1T22 a mm Jacobili 
conspiracy was detailed, and Attcrbury, whom Anne had lait 
bishop of Hochester. was deprived and boniohed (1723). At ttii 
veiy Hume time BoUugliroke returned, and became the head all 
ooalition against Walpole midur the name of the " patriot psr? ' 
He was soon Joined by Walpole's former friend, tlio great onWr, 
IfiiiMini Pui(«iej (1725), who BsgiBl«dbimin editing the "Crn^ma 

Tbe year iT2J! wss marked by party disturbances in Bcotlnnd a^ 
Ireland ; the former arising out of the impoaitiun of a moll-tai, u>l 
tlie latter out of a new copper coinage, called, from tho nume oflk 
nmtractor, " Wood's holipenoe," an affiiir only memorable from It" 
power with which Swift, in his Drapier'i hetUrt, turned a perfwtl.' 
regular business transootion inlo a weapon against the miniiliT' 
To Iheso symptoms of dimgor to Ihe Whigs was added the thiHil ■> 
n gonoral war, by a new confederacy fiirmed at Ft'enna betwrf' 
SfKiin and the empire, supported by Bussiu, ugainst England u' 
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France, to oppose which England conclnded wiUl France and Pnueia 
the defensive Treaty a/ Haaocer, to which Sweden and HoUand ao- 
ceded (Bept. 3, 1725). But after a fruitlees attack b; Spain upon 
Gibraltar, tlie new French miniater, cardinal Flewy, reconciled tbe 
belligerentB (eioept Spain), imd prelimioariee of peace were signed 
at Paris, Ma; 31,1727; but Spain and England remaJQed in a 
state of hoBtility. It is Interi^stiag to trace in this afDiir the 
names of what were heQceforth the great powers cf Europe. 
Tliiaa days aflerwaids (Jnne 3) George I. had started on his usual 
visit to Hanover. On tiie journey he was seized with apopleij, and 
died in his canii^ before he could reach tlie palace of hie brother, 
tbe bisliop of Ouiabriick (June 11, 1727), in the siity-eigbth ^ear 
of his age and the thut«enth of his reign. Hie death ia eaid to have 
been caused by Hie shock of rccciTing a letter from his wife (who 
had died a few months earlier, after an imprisonment of thirty-two 
years), io vhioh she soicmoned him to meet her within a year and a 
day before the tribunal of God, to answer for his conduct to her. 

Tho roigu of George I. completed the system of parliamentary 
antagonism between tiie Whig and Tory parties. The former main- 
tained their ascendency during his whole reign; and, contrary to 
what has since happened, their chief strength was in the House 
of Lords. The clei^ were generally Tories, and many of them 
Jacobites. The censure which they passed in convocation upon 
Dr. Hoadloy, bishop of Baugor, for a sermon in which he advocated 
liberty of conscience, led to the suspension of all the powers of con- 
Tocation. That body was prorogued in 1717, and each new con- 
Tocatio[i since then has been prorogued at ouoe upon its meeting, 
till within the Inst few yeora 
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George II. was bom Oct. 30, 1GS3, He wna therefore in Ms SU 
year when he come over to England with hia futlior, and in Ida Ht 
when he moiin1«d the throne. He had leumt to speak Englii 
RiiGntly, but in other reapecta lie nna almoEit aa uncultured bb hi) 
father. He poaaessed, however, good natnnil Benae: hia babitaveir 
regular, though monotonona ; and to great persDnnl couruge he added 
BRmc mill lary aid]]. He was subject to violent hurats of anger, u)i! 
wn» most avarieioua. His defecta were in part auppUed by the talenl* 
und graces of his wife, Caroline of Anspach, who had always gt»l 
influence over biro, and govenied the country during the to^'i 
frequent visits to HanoTer. They were married in 1705, and W 
Iwo sons — Fbederick prince of Wales, born Jan. 20, 1707, vi 
WiLLiAv Ai:Qi:8Tva dukts of Cumherlunil, bom 1721 — betddesfl" 
daugliltrs. QueEU Cutolino died No-;, 20. 1T3G. The prinw "I 
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Wales was only remarkable for his ungoyeniable temper aud his 
cabals against his father, which were fostered by Bolingbroke ; and 
he died, unregretted by the people, in 1751, leaving his inheritance 
to his eldest son, afterwards George lU. 

The reign of George 11. begins with the great development of the 
country's internal resources under the peaceful administration of 
Walpole, and ends with the conquests effected by the military genius 
of the elder William Pitt. The middle of it is occupied by the 
war which was signalised by the victory of Dettingen (1743) and 
the defeat of Fontenoy (1745), and which ended with the treaty of 
Aex-la-Chapelle (1748), and by the last effort of the Stuarts in the 
Rebellion op 1745. This outline must be filled up very briefly, for 
the minute details of the events are either unimportant or such as 
to require separate study. 

Walpole was continued in office, against the king's inclination, 
by the influence of queen Caroline, and he obtained a decided 
majority in the new parliament '^1727). Spain made overtures for 
peace, and the treaty of SemUe (Nov. 9, 1729) established a new 
quadruple alliance of England, France, Spain, and Holland, by 
which peace was maintained for ten years. 

During this period, Walpole's skill preserved his power in parlia- 
ment in face of an opposition growing in numbers and ability, among 
whom the great William Pitt the elder made his appearance in 1735. 
In 1733 Walpole carried some important financial measures, but was 
obliged to withdraw his Excise Bill, He maintained the Septennictl 
Act against all the force of the opposition (1734), and his decisive 
majority in the new elections caused the retirement of Bolingbroke 
to France (1735), The following year was marked by the Porteous 
Riots in Edinburgh, which have been immortalized by the genius of 
Scott (1736). In 1738 differences arose with Spain respecting the 
boundaries of the new American colony of Qeorgia, the right of 
searching vessels at sea, and the ill treatment of British subjects. 
On the second of these grievances it is interesting to see how the 
right has always been claimed by the chief maritime power for the 
time being, and resisted by the rest. England now fought against 
Spain to resist the right of search, and afterwards against Europe 
and America to maintain it. America went to war with England to 
resist it in 1813, and all but renewed the war to enforce it in 1861. 

The king, the opposition, and the people dragged Walpole into 
the war, which was declared on Oct 19, 1739. Operations were 
commenced against the colonies of Spain. Admiral Vernon took 
PortobeUo, on the Isthmus of Darien (Nov. 1739) ; but failed in a 
great combined attack on the strong fortress of Ccuihagena (March 4, 
1740). The voyage of Anson round the world (JL^^*^-Y\^ft^. \% ^ 
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romiintjo epiKcIe of Qiese runpaigmi. Tbe dlsaBtcra of the nr 
oomploted the overtlirow of Walpole. The electionB of 17*1 mnl 
against him : and repeated deteata m the bouse compelled his n- 
aiguatioii, (Fob. 1"42) reluolaiitly accepted by tbe king, who onultil 
him earl of Or/ord, He died in 1745. His pncific adtniniBtratiM 
had redoced the national dubt to 4<i,000,O002. A new goTenuneol 
was fonned by IhiJteDey, who wob created earl of BatJi, with M 
Carteret as Becrelary of slate, and virtually prime minister. In 
yeara later the chief power peaaed to Henry FeUuim, who soccecdol 
lord Wilmingtuu (Spanecr Comptfln) as prime mlniater. In Not. 
1744 hiB minisliy was streagthuned by the addition of lord Cht«t» 
Held OS lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and by Die Eupport of Pittinllu 
House of Commons. 

Meanwhile a vast change had taken place ftom the peaoefo] poli^ 
pursued by Walpole and Flenry. The signal for a now series nl 
European wars was given by tbe death of the emperor Charles Tt 
(Oct. 20, 1740), and the almost umultoneaus accesHion to the thime 
of Praesia by Frederick II., renowned in history as Fseherice tbi 
Great. The hereditary dominiouB of Charles VI. — namely, Ibt 

dneby of Austria aod the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia nere 

secured to his daughter SlAttu Theresa by the Pragmatic Smielli/t. 
but disputed by seveml claimaata Frederick of Pmsaia seiKd 
Sileaia and gained the battle of Molteiti. The elector of Bavoiii, 
assuming tlio title of duke of Austria, was carried by a French ann' 
to Vienna. He was soon afterwards olBcted emperor bj the titln uV 
OuAQLES VIL Maria Theresa fled to Hnngury with her inbnttuD 
(afterwards the emperor Joaepli H,), and tlirew beraelF upon &e 
loyalty of liie nobles assembled in their diet, who reeponded witl 
flashing swords and orioa of " Moriamur pro Heuk noitro, Mark 
Theresa.',' They eipelled Charles from Bohemia and Austria, and 
he soon died in poverty at Munich (1745). 

England bad espouaod the cause of Maria Theresa, and voted tm 
a subsidy of 500,000i., in addition to a supply of 5,000,OOOi. for tie 
war (1742), Tbe earl of Stair was placed at tlie bead of an aimj 
composed of Britisli, HeBsians, and HanoTeriuns, to co-operate wiUi 
the Dutch : but notliing was done this year, and Maria Theresa hu! 
to cede Silesia to Frederick by the treaty of Breslau. In ITW 
George H. joined the army in person, jnst in time to extricate il 
from a dangeroos blockiido in the vaUey of the Main, by the viclon 
of DcmHOKN over tlio French and Bavarians under the dnc dr 
NrraiUea (June 27, I74S). This battle gained the young dnke ot 
CiunherlMid high honour for his courage, and it was the lost fooglil 
by an English king in person, It delivered Germany &om t)« 
Fivacb, but it led to a dochuutiun c( oar !^m France ''March ii, 
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1744). Louis XV. took the field in person with marshal Saxe in 
Flanders, while Frederick, in defiance of the treaty of Breslau, 
attempted to conquer Bohemia and Moravia, as the ally of Charles 
Vn. At length, by the efforts of England, which had formed a 
quadruple alliance with Holland, Austria (Jan. 1745), and Saxony, 
a peace was concluded with Prussia at Dresden. The Austrians 
kept the French in check upon the Bhine, and covered Frankfort, 
where Francis duke of Lorraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, was 
elected emperor by the title of Francis I. (Sept. 15, 1745). 

The campaign of this year, in Flanders, was marked by the great 
battle of FoNTENOY. Marshal Saxe had invested Tonrnay ; and the 
English, Dutch, and Austrians, under the duke of Cumberland, 
marched to its relief. The column, of guards charged the French 
centre, broke through two lines of infantry, and were advancing 
upon the village of Antouing, occupied by Louis XV. and the 
dauphin in person, when they found themselves abandoned by their 
allies. They left 9000 men upon the field, and the remnant of the 
army made good their retreat to Ath (May 11, 1745). This victory 
gave Flanders to the French. In America the English took Louis< 
bourg, the capital of Cape Breton (June 15). 

It was at this juncture that Charles Edward, son of the pre- 
tender James Francis, made his great adventure to recover the 
crown of Great Britain. James himself had fallen into obscurity 
ever since the attempt of 1715, and was now sinking into old age ; 
but his son, who was bom in 1721, seemed to have all the popular 
merits that his fistther wanted. In person he was tall, well formed, 
and active ; his face eminently handsome, his complexion fair ; his 
eyes blue ; his hair fell in natural ringlets on his neck. His address, 
at once dignified and af&ble, was calculated to win attachment ; yet 
his misfortunes had rendered him somewhat jealous of his dignity. 
He possessed courage and a romantic sense of honour ; he was de- 
cisive and resolute, yet without much ability as a leader. His letters 
breathe both energy and affection, but they are ill spelt and written 
in the scrawling hand of a schoolboy ; for his education had been 
shamefully neglected. In politics and religion he retained all the 
bigoted notions of the Stuarts ; and the end of his life showed that 
his early promise was not proof against the chill of adversity. 

His first attempt was made early in 1744, with the support of a 
large French fieet and army under marshal Saxe ; but the expedi- 
tion was totally wrecked by a great storm off Dungeness, and the 
French government abandoned the enterprise. Deprived of their 
support, and without even his father's knowledge, Charles Edward 
pawned his jewels and borrowed from his friends to buy arms and 
ammunition, which he put on board a French ship of '««s^'^<b EAson.- 
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hetli, of OS guiia, emtiaifcing' hunBClT in the DouteUe, a £iflt brig of L' 
I^M, and sailed from Belleiale July a. 1745. The Elizabilk «. 
dieiibled by im English cniiBer, but the Ooaldle escaped, nnd if 
Chevalier, as hu waa ttjied, landed on the wilds of Moidsrt ii 
IiiTemoBs-dhire with only aeven fblloweTB. After some bfntiliod, 
Lib Highlimd friends followed tliQ txiunple of chJTalronB lupin 
which wafi >et by Cameran of Lochid, and mastered their cluiu ii 
Olenflnnan, whenca Chorlas began his march with IGOO men. di 
Aug. 20, 1745. The government were totally unpreparsd. Sir Join 
Cope occupied Btirtiiig with less than 8000 men. His atrange plu 
of mmchiiig northwards to Join the friendly olons opened the rad 
to the uhavBlier, who marched to Perth (Sept S), where he rec«ieJ 
5001. from the corpanilion, and was Joined by new adherents. On 
Sept 17 he entered Edinburgh, took posseeaion of Bolyrood HoMf. 
and compelled tho bemlds to proclainn king James VIII. Mm- 
while Cope had brought hia army back by sea, and landed il 
Dunbar. Cliarlea marched out from Edinburgh to m^^t hini, lod 
the inipetuoua charge of the Highlaoden won the battle of Pml9t 
pani. England seemed now at the meroy of the adTenturer, for B* 
liunuvetiaD dynasty had beoome unpopular : but France withheld 
Cho aid which might have [iroved deciBiTe, and the oheraljer Inl 
time in recmiting bis army and besiejpng the Oaatle of Edinbni)*. 
His followers wished him lo be content with the conquest of Sfd- 
land ; but he saw that he must win all or lose all, oad began liii 
uikirch aunthwurdfl on Nov. I. The government had mode good tw 
of the delay. Marshul Wade was at Newcaatle with 10,000 men : Ibi 
duke of Cumherlsud wus asaDmbllng' an army in the oiidhuid cuat- 
lies r and that reserve camp was fomied at Kinchley which has bed 
immortalized by Hogarth. Gharlea evaded the rojnl forces, toi 
advanced bb far aa Derby. The news created a panio in LondM. 
which was long remembered as the Blade Friday. But hia cans 
was mil. He bad been received with little enthusiasm, and juwi 
by very few adherents. The chieftains inaiated on a retreat: 1^ 
Cbarlea, who had marched gaily on foot, in the Highland dt^it 
the head of the column, retraced his stfps in moudy despair, it 
Cllfian Mour, near Penrith, he gallantly checked the poisoit ul 
Cumberland. He recroaaed the Eak on his birthday (Dec. !ll'> 
entered Glasgow on the 2fith, and arrived before Stilling Jan. !, 
niG. Kepulfiod thenco.he rtitientcd to Inverness (Feb. IV deserted i] 
by moat of the uhieflaina, who promiaed to collect a new arniT ol 
lU.OOO men. On April 8 the duke of Cnmbcrtand advanced bta 
Aberdeen, and met the httle aimy of Charlus Edward on Ctnxoim 
AIooB, The Highlanders broke the first of the three Euglisb lica 
bul were rcpulsoil bj the ftecoud and utterly routed. cSiarle* iir 
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missed his few remaining followers ; and after adventures more 

romantic than those of Charles II. after Worcester, embarked in a 

French vessel (Sept. 20), and landed at Morlaix (Sept. 29, 1746). 

The duke of Cumberland obtained the epithet of {he Butcher by his 

cruelty to the insurgents. Most of the chieftains escaped ; but the 

lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino were executed on Tower Hill, 

with the old intriguer lord Lovat, who had acted a double part 

throughout. Many of lesser note suffered all the hideous penalties 

of high treason. But wiser measures were soon adopted to weaken 

the system of clanship and to civilize the Highlands. Foremost 

among these were the military roads, whose excellence has been 

commemorated in the couplet : — 

" If you'd seen but these' roads before they were made^ 
You'd hold up your hands, and bless general Wade." 

No serious effort was again made by the exiled family. James 
Francis, the " Old Pretender," died at the age of seventy-seven in 
1765. His son Charles Edward, the ** Young Pretender," sank into 
sottishness, and died on the fatal anniversary of Jan. 30, 1788, just 
a century after the revolution. His only brother, Henry Benedict^ 
assumed the empty title of Henby IX. ; but lived quietly at Bome 
as Cardinal York, on a pension provided by George IH. The 
ancient and ill-£eited line of Stuart died with him in 1807. 

After some further successes of the French in Flanders and of 
the English at sea, the war was ended by the general Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on the basis of the mutual restitution of conquests ; 
but Frederick was allowed to keep Silesia (Oct 1748). The peace 
lasted barely seven years. Besides the disputes in India, to be 
mentioned presently, serious collisions had occurred between the 
French and English in America; the French fleet at Brest was 
suspected to be destined for the St Lawrence, and sir Edward 
Hawke was directed to destroy every French ship between Cape 
Ortegal and Cape Clear. Even while perpetrating this outrage on 
national law, the duke of Newcastle's government were blind to the 
preparations of the French for attacking Minorca, and Port Mahon 
was already invested, when admiral Byng (second son of lord Tor- 
rington) arrived with a badly equipped squadron of 10 ships (May 
19, 1756). After a partial action with the French fleet, Byng 
retired to Gibraltar. Fort St. PhiHp, the key to Port Mahon, sur- 
rendered on June 27, and Minorca was lost The popular indignation 
demanded a victim. Byng was condemned to death by a court- 
martial, and shot on the quarter-deck of the Monarque, for not 
having done his best against the enemy (March 14, 1757). 

A great change was now effected in the English ministry. Since 
the death of Henry Pelham (1754\ the government had.^'^^^sKKx- 
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diictei] by his brotlier, tbs duke of IfawcaBtle, witii the aid dl 
Heimrt Fox (ufterwcrda lord Holland) uid secretary Mvbbat; bd 
the redgnation of tlie formnr, and the nlevation of the Intter to tta 
tluofjuatieosliip, witli tlie title of loid Mansftbld, brolre up Ihi 
KOTemment, and the king was obliged to send for William KK 
Diamissed niter u few moiitha, Pitt was borne back to offloe br ttn 
popular voice, and entered on hie first administration — one of &i 
most glorious poriuds in our annidd. Newcnstle held the iJaM 
noioinal office of ilret lurd of the Treaiiury. and Fox was psynmltn 
of the forces, but without a seat in the oabioet (June 29, 1737). 

Meanwliile the umbltion of Frederick II. bad provoked u 
European coaUtion, of vbich the mainapriDg wna baroa Kaamk 
the prdme miniater of Maria Theresa. He formed a secret b 
with France at Fersofflei (Mnj 1, 1756), and another with Bnsi 
PuliLnd, SaiOQ^, and Sweden, for llie partition of Pmssia. Vtt 
treacher)' of a clerk revealed the plot to Frederick, who at ome 
seized Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and so began the SiTVi 
Years' War. George II. nan lesolvid to support his nejdie*, 
though be feared bis ambition, and had often been offended by lii< 
BarcMtio speeches. In tbo first campaign, however, the dob of 
Cumberland was driven out of Uanaver by the duke of Ricbslieii 
The king did not conceal bis resentment, and the duke retired &db 
court, sud took no conspicuous piirt in public affairs for the r«t of 
his life. He died in 17G5, at the nge of forty- five. 

While the king of Prassia retrieved hia affairs by the Tiatoriwo' 
Smibadi and LeuUien, which obtained for him in England a BUhsid' 
of 67(},00W., and the tiUe of the champion of Frot^abtntiaia, Pill 
was planning vast campaigna m Eniope, Africa. America, and Isdit 
(I7Sg). The porta of France were tliroatened. An attempt at 
Cherbourg ^ied ai Hrst, but. on its renewal in Augnst, the plsc 
was found deserted, and the works were destroyed. Neit yeif 
(1750) KoHSElt bombarded Havre, destroying many of the boi* [ 
collected for invading England : Boauawen dispersed the Tonlmi I 
fleet : Brest and Dunkirk were blockaded ; aud sir Edward Hswh 1 
gained a great viotoiy over the French fleet mider De Conflans, of | 
Quib^aa (Nov. 20). On land, prince Ferdinand of Bruiuwict I 
drove the French out of Hanover (1758), pursued them ovor the I 
Khine. and gained the victory of Cre/dd (June 23. 1758), but m 11 
obliged to retreat. Next year he was defeated by tho doke d \ 
Broglio near BVankfort and driven book to the Weser : and he th«t 
gained tbo decisive battle of Minoen, where the French were onl; 
saved &om destruction by the miseonduct of lord Qeo^e Sackrilli 
who commanded the envalry, and thrice refused to charge (Angml 
l7S9j. Pitt dismisBed lord George fhim all bis omployniBnta. Tit i 
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campaigns of Frederick himself are too complicated to be narrated 
here. Lastly, in 1760, admiral Thurat failed in an attempt to 
Invade Ireland. 

In Africa, the island of Goree, at the month of the Senegal, was 
taken from the French (1758). In America, an expedition nndcr 
admiral Boscawen and lord Amherst took Gape Breton and the 
island of 8t. John's^ the name of which was changed to Prince 
Edward's Island, in honour of the next brother of the prince -of 
Wales. In this expedition great credit was gained by a very young 
general named James Wolfe, whom Pitt had appointed second ic 
conmiand, on his uniform principle of paying regard to merit onl^ 
He was now chosen for the most important, though not nominally the 
liighest post in a grand expedition which Pitt had planned for the 
conquest of Canada. Three armies were to co-operate &om the base 
of the North American colonies and the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
On the west a body of colonists and Indians, under general Prideaux 
and sir William Johnson, were to advance by Niagara and lake 
Ontario upon Montreal. In the centre, the main army, under 
Amherst, was to take Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of lake 
Champlain, and proceed along the river Bichelieu to join Wolfe, 
who was meanwhile to ascend the St. Lawrence and lay siege to 
Qtiehec. His army of 8000 men were, conveyed by the fleet of 
admiral Saunders to the Isle of Orleans opposite Quebec, where 
they disembarked on June 27, 1759. Here Wolfe found himself 
alone ; for, though the other armies had been successful, they had 
not had time to join him. Wolfe saw the city towering above him 
on the almost inaccessible banks of the St. Lawrence and the St. 
Charles, and defended by an army of 10,000 men under the marquis 
of Montcalm, the governor of Canada, and a general of the highest 
reputation, who occupied an impregnable position outside of the 
city. Having in vain attempted an assault (July 31), Wolfe resolved 
to turn Montcalm's position by ascending the Si Lawrence and 
scaling the Heights of Abraham. His little force of 3600 men, 
which was all he could now make available, was conveyed in silence 
up the river in boats to a place now called Wolfe's Cove, on the night 
of September 13. As they rowed on, Wolfe .repeated Gray's Elegy 
to his officers, and, pausing on the line, 

■* The paths of glory lead bat to the grave," 

he added, *' Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than to take Quebec." The enterprise succeeded perfectly. 
Montcalm was forced to abandon his position and flght under the 
disadvantage of a surprise. The first volley, which the English had 
reserved till they were within forty yards, made the Trench wavw. 
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Aa Wolfe, though uJreatly woaaded, led oa his grenaiiien tu Oi 
ubarge, two more alii>li struok him dowD. He noa csnied oat i 
the battle: and. as be lu; dying, aa otQcer Bxcloiinod. "8m tm 
theyninl" "Wlwrunf ' oried Wolfe. "The eoem;," replied lb 
officer, "Then God bepraiseill" miid Wolfe, "I shBll die heppj;* 
iLiid with UieBe words he expired at ttio eorlj age of tfairly-ttan 
Muuloilm, aa anlagomat worlhy of liim. was also killed in ih 
bottle, Quebec Kapitulatsd on September 18, and the couqueat i 
GinadQ wag fimshod in the foUowing year (1760> 

ATliilo these acunea were piuHing in Europe and America, a atil 
more glurioua conquest was begun in India by the genius of Bobed 
CJ.IVB. Little ia known of Indian history from the inraaion ol 
Aleiander the Great to the conquest of the MohaDunedana i( 
Central Asia. In thu Eucond half of the 17th oentuiy nearly tb 
nhole peniuHula wus united under the sceptre of AuruugZEbe, «!» i 
liud his aipitol at Delhi (16S9-17UT). After liis death, his espin 
fell a prey to the re»i»ing power of the warlike Malirattas and oUb 
native princes, and to the iucursion of the Persiaiis under Enblr 
Khan; and the internal diaoideia of the peninsula, laid it open "• 
Earopoan conquest. 

The Portuguese, sailing round the Oape of Good Hope, hod fonnrt 
settlements as early as 1498, of which Goa betaune the chief. TM 
Datch followed tham; and, in 15!>9, the merchants of Londiio 
formed tlia East India Cvmpaay, whiuh has been already naentJonBi 
sBYL-riil timus. Their first penmicent settlement Wfts oo the Oin> 
maodel coast, at Fort St. George und Madraa. Under Charles U. 
the Tile of Binahay. on the MsiilMr coast, was acquired us the dmm 
of Callierina of Bragnnza. In 1698 a 1«rriloty at the mtrath of Bii 
GaugfH was ceded by the Great Mogul, for oii annual tribute ; htn 
Fort William was ereoled and named in honour of tlm king, and th 
eapilnl of Calcutta grew up. Each of these three atntiona hsd ja 
preeideiU, respuninble to the company at home : and each n< 
defendeil by a small farce of English soldiers, and of natives wb 
were called Sepoyi from the Indian gipaki, a soldier. But as yi 
there nore no tjioughts of conquest The jealousies excited itj the 
Dutch and Portugneae bad subsided, when the French appeandin 
India as rivals. They torined under Louia XIV, the settlemeiili 
of Chmidernagare on the Hooghly, near Calcntla, and Fondiehmi. 
south of Madras; while the pOBteusion oCtheldet of France (Maui- 
Hub) and Bourbon, in the Indian Ocesji, aided Iheir communicalium 
In 17i7, La Bourdotmaii, the govamor of these islands, defeated M 
English fleet and tool: Madras; but it waa wrostod from him bj 
(he jealousy of Dapleix, the governor of the French posBessioBi no 
the Coronmndel coast, and given bock to England bj the peoee <* 
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Aix-la-Chapelle. Dupleix now devoted his great talents to humble 
the English and to turn the wars of the native princes to the profit 
of France. But he found a worthy antagonist in Egbert Olive, 
who rose from his clerk's desk at Madras to save and renew the 
British power in India. We cannot here follow in detail the (jourse 
of those events which Jed to the recall of Dupleix by Louis XV., 
and to the loss of his conquests by the convention of Madras (1754). 
In 1756, Surajah-Dowlah, viceroj. of Bengal under the Great Mogul, 
took Fort William, the sole defence of Calcutta, and gave a horrid 
celebrity to his victory by shutting up 146 English prisoners in a 
dungeon 18 feet square, with only a small barred-up opening for 
lir, during the night of the summer solstice (June 21, 1756). When 
the den was opened next morning only twenty-three were found 
ilive. This outrage banished all thought of submission from the 
3ther English possessions, which united in an effort to recover 
Calcutta, under the command of Clive, supported by admiral Watson. 
Clive took Calcutta (Dec. 1766), surprised Surajah-Dowlah in his 
3amp, concluded a treaty with him, and then, turning against the 
French, took Chandemagore. But this step roused the anger of 
Surajah-Dowlah, who assembled all his forces to crush the English, 
ind was himself crushed by Clive in the decisive battle of Plasset, 
the first of those great victories which have been gained in India by 
I handful of British soldiers and sepoys a,gainst a host of Asiatics 
1757). It made the English masters of Bengal, and began that 
3areer of conquest which proceeded with scarcely an interruption 
'or exactly a century, to the time of the great mutiny of 1857. 
The last remnant of French power in India was destroyed by sir 
Eyre Coote*s capture of Pondicherry (Jan. 16, 1761). , 

Such was the glorious close of the reign of George II., who died 
mddenly from the bursting of the right ventricle of his heart, on 
Dei 25, 1760, within five days of completing his seventy- seventh 
rear, after a reign of more than thirty-three years. Among the acts 
)f his reign we have still to mention the reform of the Calendar, This 
iseful measure was introduced by lord Chesterfield. The Julian 
rear, or Old Style ae it is called, had been corrected by pope Gregory 
XIII. in 1582, and the New Style had been adopted by every country 
)n the continent of Europe except Sweden and Russia. The error of 
Jie Old Style which had now grown to eleven days, was universally 
idmitted. In preparing the bill for the reformation of the calendar 
Chesterfield was assisted by the earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, 
two of the ablest mathematicians in Europe. By this bill the year 
w&a to commence on January Ist, instead of March 25th, and eleven 
lays in September 1752 (3-13 inclusive) were suppressed, in order 
to bring the calendar into unison with the OAtoai «^\a ^ "^afc ^»5«s. 
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year. The great bod; of the people. Iiowever, regarded the tslem 
aa an impious and and popish meBSuro, ajid numbers vrere of opiiUM 
that they had been robbed of eleven <!aya. Sweden followeil Ihs 
example of England in 1753 ; but Bnssia and those countries vM 
belong lo the Greek church Btill fbUow tlie Old Style. 

Id Literature the age of George IL boasts the poeby of fan), 
Thonuon, Gray, and CoUittt, nud the eommencement of the vaat laBD- 
ence of Saiii:bl Joimsox. (Tbo matchleea oratoiy of the elder Fill 
can be jndged of only by tniditioo.^ In Art it trsa dietm^uiBbnl 
above every other period, before or since, by the rise of the geniiiw 
Englieli Bcbool of painting, in wliich sir JosuDA BGriroLDi, Oiiis- 
BORorcH, and UocABra are the great masters: wbQe, in noElc. 
the miblime genioa of Geobge Fbedebick Uandel may be ollai 
English by adoptioa. Science, as well as littruture, received a M< 
impulse fiom the fooudatum of the Brituli Muecam. 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 

THE HOBSB OF BttONBWicK — coafmued. 

GEOBOE III. From hi» Accemon to the hrtoMng out of the 
French Bevduiim. a.d. 1760-1789. 

Weien Oeoige III^ son of the late Frederick prioce of Walca, 
asceoded the tbrone. the peopie rejoiced in having at leogth a native 
king ; aod he inserted with bis own hand in his firgt speech to 
parliament the words that "he gloried ia the name of Briloii." 
He was twenty-two y«flts old, liaving been bom on June 4, ITSS. 
Hia person was lall and strong, his ooanteuance open and engaging. 
His intentions were pore, bis haUts simple and labacvou&' 'saiS.'^^ 



court gave the example of a pure and happy home. 

We saw the last reign close with the complete ascei 
Pitt; but now there was another power behind the t 
the person of the earl of Bute^ who had long been the 
counsellor of the king's mother, and who was made sec 
state, without Pitt's being consulted (1 761). Meanwhile th 
fleets had taken Belleisle, on the coast of Brittany, and '. 
in the West Indies. Pitt seemed in a position to dictate 
peace, and was resolved to have Minorca. But the ne^ 
were broken off in consequence of the Family Oomfac 
by Louis XV. with Charles III. (who had succeeded hii 
Ferdinand VI. as king of /Spain, in 1759), and with his son F 
to whom Charles had resigned the kingdom of Naples, in a< 
with the treaty of Vienna. These three branches of the 
Bourbon agreed to guarantee each other's dominions, and 
each other's enemies as their own. Spain engaged to joi 
against England, on May 1, 1762, if the war still lasted, 
case France would restore Minorca to Spain (Aug. 15, 17( 
felt that the compact demanded instant and decisive hostil 
Spain ; but his counsel was rejected, and he resigned. H 
several offers of tho royal favour, but accepted for his wift 
of baroness Chatham, with a pension of 3000Z. a year for he 
own, and their eldest son's. 

As Pitt had foreseen, Spain only waited the safe reta 
West India fleet to declare war Man. 4. 1762\ The . 
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rida and Porto Rico. The West Indian islands of Guadaloape, 
Martinico, and St Luoia were restored, but England retained To- 
bago, Dominica, St Vincent, and Grenada. The national debt had 
risen to 122,600,0002. During the last year of the war Sweden had 
become neutral, and Bussia had been converted from an enemy into 
an ally by the death of the empress Elizabeth and the accession of 
Peter III., a devoted admirer of Frederick the Great. But the new 
czar soon fell a victim to a court revolution, and was succeeded b^ 
his wife, a princess of Anhalt-Zest, who has gained ** bad eminence " 
under the title of Catherine II. (1762). 

The peace was opposed by Pitt and was disliked by the people, 
who vented their feelings on lord Bute, already odious on other 
grounds. In many places he was burnt in the effigy of a hoot-jacik 
(John, earl of Bute), He was Mghtened into a resignation (April 
8, 1763), and succeeded by George Grenvillb. Henry Fox was 
called to the upper house by the title of lord Holland. 

The new ministry were soon in trouble. John Wilkes, a dema- 
gogue of great talent but the most profligate character, who had 
contributed to the fisdl of Bute by scurrilous attacks in his paper, 
the North Briton, wrote an article against the peace and in reply to 
the king's speech, in the celebrated No. 45 (April 23). Grenville 
had Wilkes arrested by a '* general warrant," that is, one not speci- 
, fying any person by name. A contest ensued, which is now of little 
interest, except for its having settled the illegality of such warrants. 
Wilkes was expelled firom the House of Gommons, found guilty of 
two libels, and outlawed on his retiring abroad. His return for 
Middlesex in 1768 renewed the conflict with the ministry and the 
house ; and Wilkes became a popular idol. At length he took his 
seat in the house (1774), and, as an alderman of London, he distin- 
guished himself by his courage in suppressing the Gordon riots (1780). 

A far more serious imprudence was conmiitted by George Gren- 
ville, in extending the Stamp Ad to tJie North American Colonies. 
Those settlements now consisted of thirteen states; namely, the 
four ** New England " colonies of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Bhode Island ; New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Cardirui, and 
Georgia. Each colony had a governor and council appointed by 
the crown, and a house of assembly elected by the people. They 
had all made rapid progress in wealth, and they had a population 
of about two millions of whites, and half a million of coloured 
people. They were not unwilling to contribute to the expenses of 
the mother country ; but they had special objections to a stamp- 
duty, and they adopted the broad principle of no taxation without 
representation. The alternative which they sag^<&«»W^ nr^ja ''Cc>a^. *%. 

Eng. >^ 



IM) UlSTORT OF EXOLANDl 

ilcciiknd Tut oontribntioiu ibtMild be laid in the Mnj 
tlio Mreml hiinaca of eaaemblf, who would piotMb 
Mnniinllj at tcatt u much u Che li),OOOI. expected ft 
AcL Tlifl menmro wu, hoieT'er, pnaiod ia 17{ 
I)i-i(jliniin Franklin, who wai in EDgland aa ^ent Ibr 
Ind no expoctntion of the Aerce oppotitiaii it exciU 
The DiiiiiHtr; uf tlie marqnii of 'BoCKoauAJt, whwh 
<>r Orunvitlu in 1765, following the adrice of Pitt, 
Ktamp Act, bat declared the sapieme power of pariia 
cotuniiw, nriU quiet wns restored for a tiine (1766). 

Tlio ItmrkiiiKliani ministry Booa fell from intenal ' 
WM incureilthl hy Pilt'l imond adnUtattnUitm. FitI 
mnile lonl privy itcal, and nuaed to the peerage bi on 
( JbI; 29, 17CG), HU removal from the Houae of < 
folluwoil by big almost complete retirement, ia conae 
pnntrution of hi> health by repeated attaeka of goc 
clireotion of a,f^\n foil to the cbencelloi of tbe oicheq 
TowHMiiNn, Bgaiiuit whom tbe oppoaitioD canied a I 
the lunil-tui. To roiao tlio petty sum of 40,0001. towi 
tliii Inw, Townslicad imposed tazea on tea, glaai 
pulnlor'i coloura, in Amoriea (1767). The acenea of 
nnweiL Itiula broke out in Buaton. The aaaembly of ] 
noi diHnlvnl fur iteoppnaitioa (July I, I7C8); and bm 
fIl^llI(1l^l fiidiiil lliu UMioftho taxed urticlcs, Aguin th 
inivi< WHyi linl, in ftn evil hour, thti tea duly iraa r 
llii> otlK'n were repeiiliil ; uiul new initatioD was r 
liiirali lonu in wliii'h lonl Tlillsborougli, tbe colonial . 
iiiiniieiHl the caiiti'iuiun (I7G!)> Uuniiwhile the mini 
Kn-<itly cIuiii^hI. Cliiirle)! Towniiheiid died in Septem 
nnH nucoOfliHl \>y FrnliTick lonl Noktu (eldest eon . 
li<iililtivd„ who iiiM'niiii- jinmc iniiiisfi'r on the resigi 
<liih<' of (iniDoii ill 17711. At the begitming of that j, 
who lind n'i<if>:ned in OcIoIht ITliH, appeared in neii 
violent op|K>iieiil of the piveniment f Jan. 1770). I 
llict*^ fpan lliiil tlioso cclcbniti'd attncks upon tlie mini 
bint; appeared in llio I'uUie Adrerlifer, tlio Dame of wl 
■till conrenled iindiT Uic npiK'lUiliun of Jlmi'b (1769-1 

TliR AmcrieunB appeared to bare itcijniesccd in tbe \t 
tbe discoTery of eoiuo Ictli-rs lliut L]iJ jnsaed bctwec 
privato svcreliiry nnd tbe gDvenimrnt of Miumachusetta 1 
ILime, whicli harKt forth on tlie airivul uf some sliipe la 
■iTi which lord North luiil ollowiil a fiM^ial draivbacl 
laniego of tli» culoniea oe wtil aa ttve i'jiat ludia Co 
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and their cargoes thrown into the water (Dec. 16, 1773). The re- 
striction of the charter of Boston completed the breach between the 
government and the colonies, whose cause was supported in the 
English parliament by Ohatham, Edmttnd Bubke, and Charles 
James Fox, second son of lord Holland. In spite of their warnings, 
measures of coercion were adopted, and the first blood was shed at 
Lexington, in a conflict of the Massachusetts militia with the troops 
of General Gktge, who was soon after blockaded in Boston by 20,000 
New Englanders. On May 10, 1775, a Congress of the states met 
at Philadelphia, and appointed Geobob Washington as their com- 
mander-in-chief. He took command of the army before Boston, 
where the English had now 10,000 men under generals Burgoyne, 
Howe, and Clinton, Grage being commander-in-chief. A few days 
after his arrival, a battle was fought at Bunkeb s Hill, where the 
English only carried the American batteries after suffering enormous 
loss (June 17). A bloody war now spread over the whole seaboard 
and even into Canada, where the Americans laid siege to Quebec. 
Boston was evacuated in March 1776 ; and on the 4th of July in that 
year the members of congress signed the Deolabation op Indepen- 
dence of the United States of North America. We cannot hero 
follow the details of the war, which was maintained under Washing- 
ton with unflinching resolution, though he was often reduced to the 
greatest straits. Howe took New York (Sept 1776) and Philadel- 
phia (Sept 1777) ; but the capitulation of general Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga turned the tide of war in favour of the Americans (Oct 17, 
1777), and induced Louis XYI. to declare openly for their cause. 
Himself imbued witli the theories of liberty which the French of all 
ranks had learnt from Voltaire and the Encyclopsadists, the young 
king, who had succeeded his grandfiEither in 1774, had already per- 
mitted the marquis of La Fayette and other young nobles to enter 
the American service ; and now two treaties of commerce and alli- 
ance with the United States were signed at Paris, Feb. 6, 1778. 
' Lord North had already given way. He carried two bills, re- 
nouncing the right of the British parliament to tax America, and 
appointing commissioners to treat for peace on almost any terms 
short of independenca Just aft^r they had received the royal 
assent (March 13, 1778) the French ambassador delivered an in- 
sulting note announcing tlie new alliance. North wrote to the king, 
urgently advising him to send for Chatham; but he could not over- 
come the resentment justly excited by the great orator's invectives. 
It was at this juncture that Chatham went down to the house to 
express that indignation against the dismemberment of the empire 
which was as strong as his zeal for the rights of the coloniea. CVcv 
tlie 7th of April the duke of Richmond mo'^©^ «a. vjAj^x^si^ ^» '^'^ 



died on Ma; 11, in the aaTentietb year of his age. H( 
in WestminBtt't Abbey, and an annuilj of 40OOI. was Bet 
earldom ofCliuthsjn for ever. The Boene in the Hob 
was immorialLieii on canvaa by John Bimolbton i 
Ameticaa coloniBt, whose dietingtiiahed bod, totd T .yndlii 
then altendy been bom at Boelon (May 21, 1772), i 
George III., snrtived till October 12, 1663, having livet 
tall of three monarchies, two republics, and aii empire 
Such are the slrange vioissitudea that may occnr in tl 
a life piotracteil to more than 90 jeara I 

In consequence of Chatham's death, lord North reli 
inlrustii^ the great seal to lord Teublow. The Aineii< 
overtuiee which came too late, and the war lasted s 
■jeaw. Spain declared war in 1779; the French prep 
invasioli, Kud the coaata of Scotland were insulted and 
var taken l>y the renoTned Paul Jonei, e. Scotchmaa b 
bearing an American commisBJon. Out of this genera 
a new contest respecting the rights of neutrals, lb 
powers, BuBsia, Sveden, and Denmark, formed an **{ 
tiality," to enfoi'ce the principles, that free tfc^u make 
that no good) ara amirdbaad of war, unlew go declared 
and that a El/idcade mixil be effective in order to he aei 
Holland had even gone so far as to plan sn allianoe vil 
the discovery of which led to a declaration of war (Deo. 

On the continent of America the English f^ained trrea 
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balmed the memory of the victim in pity. The name of Andi*^ lives 
In American tradition, and a tablet in Westminster Abbey records 
that he fell a sacrifice to his zeal for his king and country. 

The maritime campaign was on a grand scale. Louis XYI., who 
made the greatest efforts to revive the French navy, sent to the 
West Indies a fleet of twenty-eight sail of the line, with 4000 troops 
on board, under the count de Grasse. After an indecisive engage- 
ment with the English fleet of nineteen ships under sir Samuel 
Hood and admiral Graves, off the coast of Virginia, De Grasse 
retired to the Chesapeake. On the other hand, admiral sir George 
EoDNEY, who had distinguished himself by a victory over the 
Spaniards off cape SL Vincent in 1780, took the Dutch island of St 
Eustatia, and the Dutch also surrendered Demerara and Essequibo. 
These places were soon reconquered, with all the Leeward Islands, 
except Barbadoes and Antigua, by the marquis de Bouille, who 
then effected his junction with De Grasse, and tlie combined fleets 
threatened to extinguish the English power in the American seas 
by the capture of Jamaica. Bodney at this moment returned from 
England, where he had been received with enthusiasm. He effected 
a junction with Hood, and gained a great naval victory over De 
Grasse, off St. Lucia (April 12, 1782). The battle lasted eleven 
hours, and ended in the capture of De Grasse's flag-ship, the ViUe de 
Paris, and four other flrst-rates. It is believed that the great 
manoeuvre of ^ breaking the line " was first practised in this battle. 
Bodney returned to England to receive a peerage and a pension 
from the new Whig ministry, who had sent out to him, on May 1, a 
contemptuous letter of recall ! Hood was raised to an Irish barony. 

In the seas of Europe admiral Hyde Parker defeated the Dutch 
off the Doggerbank (1781); but the fleets of France and Spain 
had the mastery in the Channel and the Mediterranean, and Minorca 
surrendered, after an heroic defence, Feb. 5, 1782. Against this 
loss was to be set off the splendid defence of Gibraltar by general 
George Elliot. The place was besieged for three years, and twice 
partially relieved by Darby and Bodney. In the spring of 1781 there 
was a terrific bombardment ; but the casemates afforded effectual 
shelter, and only 70 men were killed. On the night of Nov. 26 
Elliot made a sally and destroyed the works of the Spaniards. The 
final effort was made early in 1782, when De CriUon, the victor of 
Minorca, took the command, having 33,000 men and 170 heavy 
guns. The besieged had 7000 men and 80 guns. All Europe 
watched the result and the king of Spain's first question every 
morning was, " Is it taken ? " " No 1 but it wiU be soon," said the 
courtiers ; while Elliot's guns replied, ** Not yet ! " At last on Sept 
13, De CriUon brought up some immense floating battATv^^^6&^^ 
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We must now cast back a glance over the domestic politics of 
England. In 1772, George III., offended at marriages contracted 
by his brothers the dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, obtained 
the passing of the Bvyal Marriage Act, which prohibits any de- 
scendant of George II., except the issue of princesses married abroad, 
from marrying without the king's consent under the age of twenty- 
five, and then only with the sanction of parliament and the privy 
council ; and subjects all who aid such marriages to the penalties 
oiprxmunire. The king marked the opponents of the bill as his 
personal enemies. Among them was Charles James Fox. 

In 1778 the repeal of a cruelly severe act of William HL against 
the Catholics roused the cry of " No Popery 1 " especially in Scot- 
land. Protestant associations were formed under the presidency of 
lord Geobgb Gordon, who seems to have been insane. On June 2, 
1780, he assembled a mob in St. George's Fields, which had pos- 
session of London for several days, burning Catholic chapels, New- 
gate and other public buildings, and private houses. Among the 
latter was the house of lord Mansfield in Bloomsbury Square, with 
its priceless collection of materials for the history of his times. The 
riot was only quelled on the 8th of June. Twenty-one of the 
rioters were executed ; and lord George Gordon, after renouncing 
Christianity for Judaism, died in Newgate, 1793. 

The new parliament, which met in the autumn of 1780, was 
adorned by the first appearance of Bichabd Bbinslet Shebidan, 
William Wilbebfobob, and, above all, William Pitt, second son of 
lord Chatham, whose first speech marked him as a perfect orator, 
though his age was only twenty-one (Feb. 26, 1781 : he was bom 
May 28, 1759). The ministry of lord North, opposed to nearly all 
the talent of the house, and now in a minority, was upheld by the 
king's refusal to dismember his empire. At length, upon the loss 
of Minorca, general Conway carried a resolution against any further 
attempt to reduce the insurgent colonies (Feb. 27, 1782), which was 
followed up by an address to the king, denouncing all who should 
advise the continuance of the war as public enemies. Finally, on 
the rejection of a motion of want of confidence by only nine votes, 
lord North resigned, after a government of twelve years (March 
20). The marquis of Rockingham, who now became prime minister 
for the second time, yielded the claim of Ireland for the legislative 
independence of its parliament. The chief advocate of the measure 
in Ireland was the eloquent Henry Grattan. 

The year 1782 may be regarded as the commencement of the 
great conflict for the supremacy of the popular element in the con- 
stitution, which was settled half a century later by the Beform Act 
of 1832. The cessation of the old conflici& oi ^^\^&&>6^^»i ^^ "^ba 



ine KKFOKM 01 our msnninoiis inemseives. jrrom its 
adoption this word has had two distinct meanings. ^ 
Radical Beformera have demanded for every citizen tJ 
degree of liberty which can be proved to be his right 1 
ings from the law of nature, the great Whig party hai 
for the practical exhibition of that liberty in the right 
by our ancient constitution, enlarged and amended by i 
from age to age. A like distinction must be made in 
site party, between the extreme Tories, who distrust all 
popular liberty, and those who, regarding the concession o 
a question of time and prudence, prefer to be called C<>m 
Eighty years ago, however, the "Radicals" were an ins 
and persecuted minority, of whom Wilkes and Horne T< 
serve as examples ; and the contest began between the Tl 
the " friends of the king." The watchword of the Whigi 
proposition that ** the power of the crown has increased, is i\ 
and ought to he diminished;' that of the Tories was **Ch 
King." A reform of the system of returning members 1 
ment was now proposed by William Pitt, whose motion fc 
mittee of inquiry was rejected in the commons by only twe 
(May 7, 1782, comp. p. 317). At the same time revenue offi 
deprived of the franchise ; contractors under government 
eluded from parliament ; and, on the motion of Biirke, sev 
cures and pensions were expunged from the civil list. 
On the death of lord Rockingham (July 1, 1782), th 
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he held, with only a short interruption, till his death in 1806. 
After a bold struggle with an adverse majority, he dissolved parlia- 
ment. The people rallied round the kiiig and minister, and the 
new elections gave him a large majority (April, 1784). 

After settling the government of India by the creation of the 
Board of Control as a department of the government, Pitt carried a 
series of great measures for the reform of the finances. His bill for 
parliamentary reform was rejected by a majority of 74 (1785) ; and 
many other great questions, including those of Catholic emancipa- 
tion and the abolition of slavery, were discussed only to be post- 
poned for a whole generation. Then came the case of Warren 
Hastings, who, as the first Govemor-GenercU of India, had carried 
on the work begun by Clive, reformed the administration, retaken 
Chandemagore and Pondicherry from the French, rescued tlie pre- 
Eddency of Madras from Hyder Au, and, after having vastly ex- 
tended the power of the company, left the peninsula completely 
pacified in 1785. But these brilliant services were stained with 
tyranny and extortion, for which the Whig leaders resolved to bring 
liim to trial. The chief mover was Edmund Bqrke, whose speeches 
in this case are his masterpieces. With him were joined Fox and 
Sheridan ; and Pitt also supported the impeachment (1787). The 
trial commenced in the following spring, and was protracted for 
seven years. In the end Warren Hastings was acquitted, and 
passed the rest of his life in retirement. He died Aug. 22, 1818. 

Clouds had meanwhile gathered about the royal family. The heir 
apparent, George, prince of Wales, who was bom Aug. 12, 1762, 
followed the example of his grandfather, Frederick, and his great- 
grandfather, George II., in quarrelling with his father and king. 
He not only threw himself into the hands of the Whigs, but made 
his mansion of Carlton House a scene of disgraceful revelry, and 
incurred enormous debts by reckless extravagance and gambling. 
To add to his fether's resentment, he had been secretly married to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Boman Catholic lady of sense, virtue, and accom- 
plishments (Dec. 21, 1785). The king refused to help him; but, 
at length, to avoid an attack from the opposition, he instructed Pitt 
to move for a vote to discharge the prince's debts, and for an increase 
of 10,000?. a year to his income. In 1788, George HI. suffered the 
first severe attack of that mental derangement, some symptoms of 
which had already appeared in 1765. The opposition claimed the 
regency as the prince of Wales's right. Pitt triumphantly refuted 
the claim of right, without however opposing the prince's appoint- 
ment. The dispute was ended by the recovery of the king (Feb. 
1789), who became more than ever hostile to the Whigs. 




CHAPTER XXXV 



f BEntJswioK — continued. 



GBORQE III, From the heginning cf the French Beuciutim 
to the DeatA of the King. 

The year 1789 marks a new epoch, from which the biatMJ 
Engkoil is for a, time almost merged in that of Europe. The w 
vhich ted to the French leTolution, and the vast events nbich 
lowed Jl, can only bo related inabriefontline, to bo filled up bjfnl 
study. The oppressiona and abuaes of two centuries of drap 
government had reached their climax, and a now school of pi> 
Bophy had taught men to believe tbcy had a tight to perfect tmai 
when the benevolent weaknesa of Louis XVL encouraged tiie 
tempt to reduce tliese Iheofiea to ^pjcfttK, Th.e oriaia va* bun 
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on by the disorder of the finaoces, which rendered it necessary to 
assemble the staies-general, that is, a general assembly of the three 
estates of nobles, clergy , and commons, or, as they were called in 
France, the third estate {tiers €tat). They had scarcely met at Ver- 
sailles (May 5, 1789) when the impending storm burst forth. The 
commons assumed the title of the National Assembly, and com- 
pelled the other two orders to sit with them in one clmmber (June). 
On July 14 the people stormed the Bastille ; and a courtier, to 
whom the king exclaimed, ** This is a revolt," announced to him the 
truth, " Sire, it is a revolution" In one night (Aug. 4) the assembly 
abolished all the feudal rights and exclusive privileges of the 
nobihty. Those of the clergy soon followed ; and the property of 
the church was declared to belong to -the nation. The ancient 
provinces of France were replaced by a division into eighty-four 
departments. A new constitution was framed upon the principles 
of equality and universal suffrage, though still retaining a king ; and 
it was solemnly sworn to by all orders of the state at the fete of the 
Federation (July 14, 1790). The hopes of that day were shared in 
England by most of the Whigs ; but the frightful excesses of the 
mob of Paris roused general disgust, and threw a new suspicion upon 
liberal politics. Party divisions were widened and embittered. 
Edmund Bubee, the greatest orator of the Whigs, uttered his mourn- 
ful predictions of the downfall of law and order in France, in his 
* Reflections on ihc Revolution in France,* to which sir James 
Mackintosh replied in his * Vindiciss GaUicse.* The result was 
a separation between Burke and Fox, which was completed by an 
affecting scene in the house (May 1, 1791). The popular feeling 
against those who sympathised with the revolution was exhibited 
by the riot at Birmingham, in which Db. Priestley's house was 
destroyed (July 14, 1791). 

Meanwhile, in France, the attempt of Louis XYI. to escape to 
the frontier, and his capture at Varennes, destroyed the little con- 
fidence that was left between king and people (June 1791). The 
National (or, as it was also called, the Constituent) Assembly was 
replaced, on October 1, by the Legislative Assembly, which was 
divided into the three parties of the Constitutionalists, the Girondins 
(the pure republicans, so called from the department of the Gironde, 
to which most of them belonged), and the Jacobins, who reflected in 
the assembly the fierce passions of the mob of Paris, and obtained 
their name from the chief revolutionary club ; the last were also 
called the Mountain, from the raised benches which they occupied 
in the chamber. Among them were the terrible names of Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre. The court had the madness to gratify 
their animosity against the constitutioiialistB «a \\i<& vq^^t;^ ^ ^Qb^ 






oomumeu urmj in ^usinona ana rrussianB invaaecl Frai 
the duke of BmoawiiJi, and. what was moat hateful to til 
Btteuded by a band of emignuits who had fled eu-1; in 1 
aniDDg irhom was the king's brother, the count of Artois (a 
Charles X.). The Sight .of the Ftench aimies before I 
threateniag manifesto of the duke of Bninawick. and tlie 
of the Girondiu miniatrj. hastened the fell of Louis. Tl 
Paris twice stormed tho Tuileriua (June 20 and Aug. lOj 
the second occasion the king took refuge in tlie aasembly, t 
posed him, declared a republic, and aent him to tlie fortn 
Temple, with the queen, the dauphin, the king's sister (madai 
betb). sod his dai^ter, afterwards the ducheas of Angoulfit 
rest of the royal &mi]y bad emigrated, except the duke ol 
and his aons, who bod joined the revolution. Then followed 
rible mmeacret of September, the tepulae of the invadtirg by 
Biaz at Valmy (Sept. 20), the victory of Jemtaapea (Oct. 2')) 
couqneat of Belgium, which was proclaimed a repablic (Noi 
The National Contention of the French republic met 
21, 1792, and proceeded to the bial of the king, whom tbe O 
and Jooobina imited to condemn, the dnke of Orleans (i 
now called bimeelf, Philippe Egalit/) giving his vote tc 
The executioD of Louis by the guillotine (Jun. 21, 1793) 
all ties with the monarchies of Europe. The coavoatioa had 
offered their help to all nations who desired to recover tbei 
(Nov. 19), and to English republicans in particular (Deo. 3. 
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possession of Toulon^ which had revolted, and the siege of which 
first displayed the military genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
young officer of artillery, bom in Corsica. In 1794 the French 
victory at Fleurus (June 26) decided the campaign in Belgium. 
Holland was conquered by Pichegru in the winter, and the English 
army re-embarked at Bremen in March 1795. To compensate these 
disasters on the land, lord Hood took Corsica, where great dis- 
tinction was gained by Hobatio Nelson ; and lord Hows defeated 
the Brest fleet of twenty-six sail of the line off Ushant (June I, 
1794). An attempt to aid the royalist insurgents in Brittany by an 
expedition to Quiberon was defeated by Hoche (July 1795). In 
1796 Spain joined France in an alliance against England and 
Portugal ; and Napoleon Bonaparte made his splendid campaign in 
Northern Italy. Lord Malmesbury was sent to Paris to negociate 
a peace with the Directory ; but the effort failed. 

Schemes were now organized for the invasion of Britain. A fruit- 
less descent was attempted on Ireland by Hoche, and another at 
Fishguard in Pembrokeshire (1796) ; but tiie grand effort was to be 
made by the union of the Dutch, French, and Spanish fleets lying at 
the Texel, Brest, and Cadiz. By the vigilance of commodore Nelson, 
the Spanish fleet of twentynseven sail was brought to action, off 
cape St. Vincent, with the English fleet of fifteen sail under sir 
John Jervis (Feb. 14, 1797). Though the Spanish ships were also 
vastly superior in size, the English gained a complete victory, for 
which Jervis was made earl St. Vincent, with a pension of 30002. 
a year, and Nelson received promotion and the order of the Bath. 
Earl St Vincent was one of the greatest admirals and naval adminis- 
trators we have ever had. Great alarm was caused by the Mutiny 
at the Nore and that at Spithead in April, for which there was too 
much provocation ; and the English sailors regained their character 
at Camperdown, where Duncan defeated the French and Dutch fleet 
of the Texel, which had sailed under De Winter, with 15,000 men 
on board, to invade Ireland (Oct.. 11). Duncan was rewarded with 
a peerage and a pension of 3000Z. a year. 

In 1798 general Bonaparte sailed on his celebrated expedition to 
Egypt. His object, as he afterwards declared, waa " to conquer the 
East, and take Europe in the rear." He escaped the vigilance of 
Nelson, who only reached the bay of Aboukir after the army had 
disembarked, but then almost totally destroyed the French fleet in 
the Battle of the Nile (Aug. 1, 1798), which gained him a peer- 
age and a pension of 2000Z., besides presents from the sovereigns of 
Turkey, Bussia, and Sardinia, and that unbounded fame which gra- 
tified him most of all. Bonaparte's expedition was foiled in Syria 
by the defence of Acre under sir Sydney 8m.ith.\ wA\Nfe\<6^'^'^S>i^ 
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in August, IT99. to KccompUsb his wondtrfiil dcBtiny ii 
Aftiir mentioning tlie tailuie of an eipedituin to Uoliond (in 
juDctioii with the Bumiana) under air Ralph Abercromby uod lb 
duke of Yoi]: (1799), we must glance at domnHLio politioB. 

The goYomment were Buffioiently occupied in adminiitteriDg llu 
wnc, pioTlding for its Snoocial aeoeositieH, and. combating Uie j^ivotl 
of prinoipleB oeteemed leTolutionuiy. Pitt displayed aU liia splnidil 
puwera of debate in defending hia policy B^inst the opptraltJiD. 
Riid Uia law officera undertook numerona proaecutioDB ibr eediln, 
the moat remarkable being tlioae of Sardy, Home Tooke, and TV 
mill, who were acquitted; wliile in Scotland Watt woe hanged, a^ 
Muir and Palmer troBBportod (1783-1795). Towatiia the end d 
179,5 there were aerioua tioU, and tlio king waa mobbed on Ma wij 
to inrliament. In 1797 the Bonk of England naa autliorized » 
suspend cash paymenta, and notes of 1{. and 21. were made a li^ 
tender, aod remained to till 1819. 

Meiinwhile Ihbland was in the moat dangeroiw atnte. In 1^1 
waa formed the society of United Iridtmen, conaisting chiefly of Fk> 
t^alonla, who aimed to set up a republic independent of Engimd. 
Tlieir leader, TwEOBiLD Wolfe Tose, fled to America, and Ihewr 
to France, where he oontributed to the attempted invojuons of 179* 
and 1797. In March, 1798, a plan of insmrection was betrayed 1( 
the goVL-mment, who arrested Enimell, Bimd, and otlier lijadera, inl 
BOdu aflerwurdB the chief of the whole plot, lord Edward Fitise- | 
HiLD, The rebellion waa oniy put down after mnoh bloodshed mi i 
cruelty ; and the inaurgenls were finally defeated by general I^ 
at Viiifgar EM near Wesford (Juno 21, 179S). Thia outbconk d* 
termined Pitt on propasmg the long-dosired meaaurii of tho Ieg>^ 
ti,Te Dnws op Ihelano with Great Britain, wbiob poaed lis 
Engliflh parliament in May, 1800, and wiu carried through the Lidi 
parliBment by the same means as had proved effectual in Soollioi 
The HouaD of Commons received an additioD of 100 Irish membeit 
and 1)2 Irish jieera (including 4 prelates) obtained seats for life ii 
tlic Huuse of liurde. At the Buue time the sorereign dropped tin 
title and anna of " King of France." The Union tooh effect on tiK 
first dny of the present 19th century (Jan. 1, ISO!).* 

The Igth c«ntiU7 cloeed in England with sceiteH of famine inl 
discontent. Id France, the power which Bonaparte had usurped w 
Nov. 9, 1799, was consolidated by tJie great victoriea of BIareSi^' 
in Itdly (Juno U, 1800), and HonEM.lNDi;N in Bavaria (the Utta 
gained by ilforoati, Dae. 2, IBOOi, wliieh led to peace witli Anttrii 

• The famt rMJcr ibonld pprlup? M naDtlodcd igilnit ths rldlculons blniAt s 
aiif,fu«tlng 1-100 u. Id" the Jirff ypuiorii? ni'W ccnlurr. EiiBlf«d tif tbc hi4t ytu*!** 
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it LuNEViLLE (Feb. 9, 1801). Malta was surreDdered to tho Eng« 
ish in Sept. 1800 ; but a new danger threatened from the north, 
^here the emperor Paul, a fietnatical admirer of Bonaparte, seized 
British ships and property, and united Bussia with Sweden and 
Denmark in an armed neutrality. At this crisis the king's scruples 
igainst the remoyal of the Catholic disabilities, a measure which 
Pitt deemed necessary for the settlement of Ireland, combined with 
that minister's desire to remove an obstacle in the way of peace, 
led to his resignation (Feb. 1801). He was succeeded by Mr. 
A.DDINGTON, with lord Eldon (John Scott) as chancellor. 

In March, 1801, Prussia joined the northern league, and took 
possession of Hanover, Hamburg having already been seized by 
Denmark. A British fleet was sent into the Baltic, and Nelson's 
^eat victory at Copenhagen (April 2, 1801) detached C^stian YU. 
from the league, which was soon broken up by the assassination of 
Paul, whose son and successor, Alexander I., made a treaty with 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Denmark, to regulate the rights of 
neutrals (June 17, 1801). In the same spring an English army 
landed in Egypt (March 1, 1801) ; and after tiie victory of Aleocandria^ 
which cost the life of sir Kalph Abercromby (March 21), the 
French army capitulated (Aug. 31). Bonaparte had carried with 
him a body of saffans to collect manuscripts and monuments, which 
now became the prize of war, and were presented by George HI. to 
the British Museum as the foundation of a gallery of Egyptian anti- 
quities. Among them was the trilingual inscription known as the 
Rosetta Stone, which forms the key to hieroglyphic writing. 

The peace, for which Bonaparte had made overtures when he 
became First Consul, was at length arranged (Oct. 1, 1801), and 
signed at Amiens (March 18, 1802). While England ceded nearly 
all her conquests, France retained Belgium, the left bank of the 
Rhine, Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, and Nice. Bonaparte, who was 
elected consul for life on May 9, annexed Piedmont to France on 
the abdication of Charles Emmanuel (June 4), seized on the duchy of 
Parma, found a pretext for keeping his troops in Holland, and made 
great naval preparations in the ports of France and Holland. He 
complained of the countenance given by England to French emi- 
grants, and of the delay in surrendering Malta to tho knights of 
St. John, and publicly insulted the British ambassador lord Whit- 
worth, who at length left Paris, May 13, 1803. 

The rupture was followed by the seizure of all the English whom 
the peace had attracted to France, to the number of 10,000. 
Hanover was overrun by general Mortier (June, 1803), and a great 
camp was formed at Boulogne for the invasion of England. The 
menace waa met by a most patriotic response, and 3QQ^Qft<^ ^^Jwxsl- 
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wImI fi7 Iwi OoTinalUt Setjrv^ ■■»* DDveaOed I 
mimt II MnrtriD bi win Li.) Uci hatilt. He luaMcd b 
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pfXMDtiroenlK '>r hii iiiatiL—l,t Lii tLhUicL^ o^ 
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(Aug. 28), forced Mack to surrender at Ulm on the very day before 
Trafalgar (Oct. 20), occupied Vienna (Nov. 13), pursued the Austrians 
and Bussians into Moravia, and there gained the great victory of 
AusTERLiTZ on ths anniversary of his coronation, a day which be- 
came marked in his calendar like the 3rd of September in Crom- 
well'8(Dec. 2, 1805). The news was Pitt's death-blow. " Boll up 
that map of Europe,-" he said ; ** it will not be wanted these ten 
years." His weak constitution, worn out with the cares of office 
now gave way, but he worked on to prepare for the opening of par 
liament up to the very day of its meeting (Jan. 22), and then ex- 
pired at the age of forty -six (Jan. 23, 1806).* His great rival did 
not long survive him. Fox, called to the government as foreign 
secretary, under lord Grenville, finding that Napoleon would only 
consent to peace on terms dishonourable to England, had resolved 
to prosecute the war with vigour, when he fell ill from an attack of 
dropsy. In July he was too unwell to transact business, and he died 
on 6ept 13, in his fifty-eighth year. On the 10th of October he was 
buried close to Pitt in Westminster Abbey. 

The government of lord Grenville was called the Ministry of aU 
the Talents, It comprised lord Erskine and lord Ho wick (who, as 
earl Grey, carried the Beform Bill of 1832) ; and one of its sub- 
ordinate offices was filled by lord Henry Petty, the late marquis 
of Lamsdowne. They had the honour, which Pitt had sought in 
vain, of abolishing the African slave-trade, after an agitation of 
twenty years, conducted by Granville Sharp, Thomas Olarkson, 
and William Wilberforce. In the conduct of the war they had 
little success. Their income-tax of 10 per cent, was very unpopular ; 
and though the brilliant victory of sir John Stuart at Maida 
(July 4, 1806) raised the prestige of the British arms, the expe- 
ditions of sir John Duckworth to Constantinople and general Frazer 
to Egypt proved unsuccessful, and caused Turkey to declare war 
(1807). In March, 1807, a bill brought in by lord Howick to enable 
Boman Catholics to serve in the army gave George HL a pretext for 
dismissing the government They were succeeded by the ministry 
of the duke of Portland, in which George Canning waa foreign 
secretary, lord Castlereagh secretary for war and the colonies, 
Spencer Perceval chancellor of the exchequer, and lord Eldon 
lord chancellor. Viscount Palmerston, then 23 years old (b. 1784), 
was a junior lord of the Admiralty. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was in the full tide of success. After Aus- 
terlitz he formed the lesser states of Germany into the Confederation 
of the Bhine. Mutual provocations led to war with Prussia, which 

* It was only in the year 1862 that PtU foond a wnrtby tiographer in wrl 
Stanhope. 
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and to riots in his cause (April, 1810). Disputes arising out of it 
also caused a duel between Canning and Gastlereagh, who had long 
been at variance, and had both resigned. Spencer Perceval soon 
afterwards became prime minister, the marquis Welleslet foreign 
eeci'stary, and lord Liyebpool secretary for the colonies and war, 
with lord Palmerston as secretary at war. 

Napoleon was now master of Europe. Russia was his ally; 
Prussia and Austria almost his vassals ; Germany at his feet. The 
boundaries of France itself reached from the mouth of the Scheldt 
to the frontiers of Naples, the throne of which kingdom was held by 
his brother-in-law, Joachim Murat ; while his brothers Joseph and 
Louis reigned in Spain and Holland. The latter country was soon 
afterwards added to France. To perpetuate his dynasty he divorced 
his loving and beloved wife Josephine, and married Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor Francis II. (April 2, 1810). His hopes 
were crowned (March 20, 1811) by the birth of an heir, Napoleon, 
whom he named king of Bome, and who was afterwards called 
dvJce of BeichstcLdt, And here we mark the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence. While Maria Louisa deserted Napoleon at his &11, and his 
son died childless at Vienna in 1832, the descendants of Josephine 
by her first husband, general Beauhamais, are allied to most of the 
royal fiEunilies of Europe, and her giandson, Charles Louis Bona- 
parte, the son of her daughter Rorteme and Louis Bonaparte, 
reigns in France as Napoleon III. 

Already, however, the "httle cloud" had arisen in the West. 
The English government, and Canning in particular, had resolved 
not to abandon the peninsula after the retreat of sir John Moore. 
Sir Arthur Welleslet again landed at Lisbon (April 22, 1809), 
and, at the head of about 25,000 British and Portuguese, he crossed 
the Douro in face of Soult's army, whom he drove out of Oporto ; 
and then, advancing into Spain, he defeated marshals Victor and 
Sebastiani at Talavera (July 28), and gained the title of viscount 
Wellington. The utter failure of his Spanish allies, and the vast 
forces of the French, who had 200,000 men in the peninsula, com- 
pelled him to retire to Portugal ; while the Spanish junta were shut 
up in Cadiz, and remained so till August 1812. Napoleon poured 
in fresh troops, and sent Massena to '* drive the English leopards 
into the sea." Wellington prepared the wonderful lines of Torres 
Vedras, from the Tagus to the sea, in front of Lisbon, and retired 
behind them, after checking the pursuit of Massena at Busaco (Oct. 
1810). In the spring he advanced from those lines, before which 
Massena had worn out his men during the winter, to pursue a 
course of conquest, slow but sure, and with only one serious check 
fthe retreat from Burgos), till he crossed the Pyrenees TV^^ xosjr^ 
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while LoTiia XVIII., brother of Louis XVI., was proclaimed king. 
His first act was to sign the Peace of Paris (Ma^ 30), by which 
England, after all her conquests and expenses, gained little more 
than Malta, the Gape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, and a few 
islands in the West Indies. Hanover was made a kingdom, with 
succession in the male line. During these events lord Wellington 
had renewed the campaign against Soult (Feb. 1814), who lost the 
battle of Toulouse on Easter Sunday (April 10). A convention 
was signed on the 18th ; and, after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Paris, Wellington went to Madrid, and tried to reconcile the 
Spaniards to their restored king, Ferdinand VII. Thence he re- 
turned home to receive fresh honours. He was created Duke of 
Wellington ; and, in addition to former grants, 500,000Z. were 
voted for the purchase of an estate, which is held by a tenure similar 
to Blenheim (See p. 265). In the rejoicings "which followed, the 
duke di\'ided the applauses of the people with the prince Begent and 
his guests, the emperor of Bussia and the king of Prussia. 

Many of the veterans of the Peninsula were sent to reinforce our 
armies in America, where two more attempts on Canada had failed 
(1813 and 1814) ; and our navy had regained its prestige. One most 
brilliant action was the capture of the frigate CJtesapeake by captain 
Bbgee of the Shannon in fifteen minutes, off Boston harbour (June 
1, 1813). On Aug. 15, 1814, general Boss took Washington, and 
barbarously burnt the Capitol and other public buildings, besides 
the arsenal and dockyards. He was repulsed and killed in an attack 
on Baltimore, and a still more disastrous defeat was suffered at New 
Orleans in December. This unnatural war was concluded by the 
Peace of Ghent (Dec. 24. 1814). 

The congress of European powers, which assembled at Vienna 
in January 1815, was startled by the news that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba and landed at Cannes in the south of France 
(March 1, 1815). They voted him a public enemy, and agreed to 
put him down with all their forces. In the mean time he advanced 
on Paris, welcomed by all the troops that were sent to take him, 
and entered the Tuileries on April 20, whence Louis XVIII. had 
fled to Lille the night before. His reception was cold, except from 
the soldiers, and he soon raised six armies to meet the allies, who 
were advancing on all sides with 1,000,000 of armed men. The 
post of honour was held in Belgium by the English and Prussians 
under Wellington and Bliicher; and against them Napoleon 
hastened at the head of his veteran troops. He crossed the frontier 
on June 14th, by Charleroi, and engaged the allies on the 16th, 
with a view to separate them and advance to Brussels. Bliicher 
was defeated at Ligny, and thrown ofE, tea l^w^eow ««q;:^v**^ '^ 
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at Aiz-la-ChapeUe, arranged for the withdrawal of the allied troops 
from France (Sept 1818). The duke of Wellington, who had 
remained as generalissimo, returned home in November. The war 
had raised the English national debt from a little less than 228 
millions to nearly 800 millions, involving an annual chajge of 28 
millions. In 1816 the piracy of the Algerines was suppressed by 
sir Edward Pellew (lord Exmocth), who bombarded Algiers (Aug. 
27), and compelled the Dey to release 1083 Christian slaves. 

The war was succeeded by much distress and discontent. Trade 
languished, and the high price of bread was aggravated by the 
mistaken policy of a corn-law, closing the ports till the price of 
wheat reached 808. a quarter. The prohibition was afterwards 
modified by a sliding-scale, lowering the duty with the rise of the 
price (1829). The reform agitation was renewed, with its adjuncts 
of political clubs, mob orators, and government prosecutions. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in 1817, on account of an attack 
on the prince regent as he returned from opening parliament. A 
reform meeting at Manchester, in Aug. 1819, at which the yeomanry 
were called out and some lives lost, was long remembered as ** the 
Peterloo Massacre." Amidst the general alarm the homo secretary, 
lord Sidmouth (formerly Mr. Addington), carried the ** Six Acts " for 
suppressing seditious meetings and writings and the use of arms. A 
more wholesome measure was the act passed by Mr. Secretary 
(afterwards sir Bobert) Peel, for the resumption of cash payments 
and the regulation of the currency (1819). 

The unhappy death of sir Samuel Romillt, by his own hand, 
deprived the country of a leader in the reform of the criminal law ; 
but the work of its mitigation was steadily carried on from this time, 
against much opposition from lords Eldon and Ellenborough. 

The last years of George III. were clouded with moumfiri events 
in the royal family, in addition to the king's continued illness. The 
princess Charlotte, only daughter of the prince regent, formed a 
marriage of affection with prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, now 
king of the Belgians (May 16. 1816) ; and, on Nov. 6, 1817, she 
died in childbirth, amidst a grief even more intense than that we 
have lately witnessed. Itfarriages were now contracted by the 
dukes of Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge. The duke 
of Kent espoused the princess Victoria of Saxe-Coburg, who gave 
birth to our present queen. May 24, 1819 ; but the duke died on 
Jan. 23, 1820. In less than a week he was followed to the tomb by 
bis father, George III., who expired Jan. 29, 1820, in the 82nd yefur 
of his age and the 60th of his reign ; the longest in our annala 
Queen Charlotte had abeady died in November 1818. 
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return to England (June 6, 1820) to claim her rank as queen, a bill 
of pains and penalties against ber was brought into the House of 
liords, and passed its third reading by a majority of only 9. As 
there was no hope of success in the commons, and the popular 
agitation was exb^me, the bill was abandoned. But the queen's 
name remained excluded from the liturgy, and she was repulsed 
from the door of Westminster Abbey at the coronation (July 19, 
1821). She died, broken down by her troubles, on Aug. 7, 1821, at 
the age of 52. Her remains were eonveyed to Brunswick for inter- 
ment, by way of Harwich ; and the passage of the funeral cortege 
through London was attended with serious riots. The trial of 
queen Caroline was the death-blow to George IV.'s popularity in 
England ; but Ireland and Scotland were rejoiced at receiving visits 
from the only king whom they had seen since the Revolution. 
Meanwhile the Tory government were alarmed by the radical agita- 
tion, and by the Caio Street Conspirticy to asssissinate the ministers 
and change the form of government, for which TMstlewood and 
four others were executed (May 1, 1820). 

In 1822 lord Sidmouth was succeeded as home secretary by 
Mr Peel, and the suicide of lord Londonderry (lord Castlereagh) 
called Canning to the post of foreign secretary. He devoted all his 
energy to resisting the ** Holy Alliance," which had been formed, after 
the Peace of Paris, between France, Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, 
for the maintenance of despotism on the continent. At the Congress 
of Verona, they resolved on an armed intervention against the 
constitutional party in Spain, which was executed under the duo 
d'AngoulSme in the following year (1823). Unable to resist this 
movement. Canning formed treaties of commerce with the American 
colonies which had revolted from Spain, and boasted that he '* had 
called the new world to redress the balance of the old '* (1824). 
In the House of Commons, the splendid eloquence of Canning and 
Henry Brougham was called forth by these foreign questions, and 
by debates on parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation. In 
1825 occurred a terrible conmiercial crisis ; and the failure of many 
banks led to new laws to regulate the paper currency. The sys- 
tematic adoption of emigration as a remedy for distress gave a new 
impulse to the colonies of Canada and Australia. 

Great changes occurred on the thrones of Europe. In France 
and Russia, Louis XVIII. and Alexander I. were succeeded by their " 
brothers Charles X. (1824) and Nicholas I. (1825). In 1825, 
John VI. of Portugal erected Brazil into an independent empire 
onder his eldest son Dom Pedro, who on John's death (March 1826), 
renounced the tlirone of Portugal in favour of his daughter, Donna 
Marla, at the same time giving the people Bk cjoti'&Ncs^joNIvw^v. ''"^Nxk- 
usurpation of the throne by Dom Pedio'a "Vsto^et, X)wa "SJL\<|«^^^ 
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jraticm Acts passed under that king (see pp. 230, 231). Mr. Peel 
as left in a minority, and withdrew his opposition. In the lords 
16 measure was supported by lord Holland, the nephew of Charles 
ames Fox, and the duke of Sussex, the sixth son of George III., 
) whom his consistent support of civil and religious liberty had 
Ben most distasteful, as it now was to George IV. The passing 
r this act gave a new stimulus to the agitation for Catholic relief. 
Tie crisis was brought on by the election of O'Connell for the 
3unty of Clare. The duke of Wellington was convinced that his 
tioice lay between concession and a civil war, the horrors of which 
e deprecated with deep feeling; and his ministry announced a 
leasure for the relief of the Catholics in the king's speech (1829). 
Ir. Peel, who had always opposed the Catholic claims, was rejected 
y his constituents of the University of Oxford, in favour of sir 
uobert Harry Inglis, a kind-hearted simple-minded Tory, who 
I ways held that "wherever the king carried his flag, there he 
iiould carry his church." Peel came back to the house as member 
)r Westbury, and introduced the bill, which passed the lords on 
ipril 10, after earnest opposition. Lord Eldon was moved to tears, 
nd lord Winchelsea came forward as the champion of religion in a 
uel with the duke of Wellington. The act opened parliament and 
ffices of state to the Catholics on their taking a new oath in place 
f the oath of supremacy ; but they were excluded from the oflSces 
f regent, viceroy of Ireland, and lord chancellor both in England 
nd Ireland. The exclusion from the crown, and its forfeiture by 
larriage with a Catholic, remained in force. The words of the new 
ath, ** on the true faith of a Christian,*' had the effect of excluding 
le Jews from parliament till 1858, when they were admitted. The 
parate form of oath for Catholics was done aw^ with in 1866. 
The king gave his assent to the bill, but showed a resentment 
jainst the ministry, which was shared by the Tory party. But by 
le support of the Whigs, Peel was enabled to carry some valuable 
easures, among which was the formation of the new police 
830). He had previously mitigated the criminal law ; and Mr. 
rougham had moved (Feb. 1828), in a speech of surpassing elo- 
lence, for a commission on the state of the law, which led to 
ost important reforms. But the rejection of lord John Russell's 
otion to give members to the great manufacturing towns of Bir- 
inghum, Manchester, and I^eeds, left the question of parliamentary 
form to be settled in the next reign. Meanwhile the king was 
ring in peevish seclusion at Windsor, where he died on the 26th 
' June, 1830, in the 68th year of his age and the 11th of his reign, 
id was succeeded by his next surviving brother, William Henry 
ike of Clarence. 




CHAPTElt XXSVIl. 

WILLIAM IV. A.B. 1630-1837. 

William IV., tljo tbird eon of Gcorgo III., naa within two nu 
of compluting bis G5tli year whun he camo to tlie throne. He 
inarriwlto tlio princcsi Adelaide ofSweMeiningeD (July 11,1 
liy whom tic liii<) two iJauglitcrB, wlio died in iufaucy. He 
entered the iiuvy at (lio uauul early afje, which shut him out 
tlio advaiitnguB of oiliii'ution. IIu never nfiected stat«mmiubip 
fi'lluwed fit Olio time tljo curn,iit of popular opinion, and at ani 
tlio iiifluciico of llioso BboQt liim. He gained popuUrity b; 
Huilor-Iiko rrunknosa and Bimplicily of mannet. 

Ho nscotided tlio tlirone at a gnat crisiB in Europe ae we 
I^n^land. The contiiicnbil piincus luid cast to the wiuds theli 
j>Tofi;isionB whicli liiid taieal tlic Iiojici of tlioii people diirin) 
luit conflict with Niipoleun. ntid rolicd on their vitst armiu 
tlio support of liUHxiB. In Fnineo the Charter had been tole 
obHcrvod hy Irf>iiiii XVlll., but Cluirle* X. fuUowed & rtnctii 
policy, vhieb Wiimo more dccidi'd under tlie ministry of Pou 
{Id'Hi). Tlio onlinaiiccsagninat tlio frtH'diiin of the proea caused 
wit in Paris, wliicli limUA ttaco da^a (Jvdy 27-29. 1830), and ( 
ill file Bevolvtioh or 1830. C\uit\i»"X. ^ti \*i"SaiigisisA,^ 
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duke of Orleans, son of Philippe-Egalite, was made " king of the 
French" by the title of Louis-Philippe I. An equally sudden revo- 
lution separated Belgium from the kingdom of Holland, to which it 
had been united by the congress of Vienna. Ultimately prince 
Leopold became king of the Belgians. 

These events had a marked effect on the English elections, which 
were unfavourable to ministers. The tone of the king's speech, and 
the declaration of the duke of Wellington against any change in 
the representation, produced the greatest ferment. There were 
rumours of vast bodies of reformers marching up to London from 
the north, and the king's visit to the city on Nov. 9 was put off. 
At last, on Nov. 15, the government were defeated on the motion of 
sir H. Pamell for an inquiry into the civil list ; they resigned next 
daVf and were succeeded by the ministry of earl Grey, in which 
Brougham (b. Sep. 19, 1779) was lord chancellor with a peerage, lord 
Althorp chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, and the other leading members were lords Lansdowne, 
Palmerston, Melbourne, Goderich, and Durham, and sir James 
Graham. Their bill for parliamentary reform was brought in by 
lord John Russell, who was not in the cabinet, on March 1, 1831. 
The modest claim of seats for a few great towns was found to bo 
replaced by changes so vast, that the announcement was received 
at first with silent wonder, and then with derisive shouts ; and the 
first reading was only carried by a majority of 1. A dissolution 
produced a parliament pledged to ** the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.'* It was carried by large majorities in the 
commons, after tremendous struggles, but rejected in the lords by 
a majority of 41 (Oct. 8). Formidable riots ensued. Nottingham 
Castle, the residence of the duke of Newcastle, was burnt ; and 
Bristol was in the hands of the mob for several days, and a large 
part of the city was burnt down. Amidst these commotions, Eng- 
land was visited in the autumn by that new plague, the Cholera, 
which had gradually advanced from India across Asia and Europe. 
A second great outbreak of it occurred in 1849. 

The Beform Bill was brought in again on the meeting of 
parliament in December, and passed the commons in March, 1832. 
The opposition of the lords was only overcome by the resolution of 
the ministry to create a body of new peers, a measure forced upon 
the king by a temporary resignation, which proved the inability of 
the Tories to form a government. The execution of the threat was 
avoided by the wisdom of the duke o( Wellington, who adNised the 
king to desire the absence of the greaf body of opposition peers, 
and so the bill was carried. It received the ro3ral assent on June 
7, 1832, 50 years and a month after Pitt's first motion (^ii^. 'LQ^^V 
[ts principle was the proportioning of \2[ie TQ;^Tei^w\&>CL<^\\ \k> **^^ 
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itDponanoe ot (be constituBDcT. All borongha vitfa Ics ttw 
2000 inhaliitaata ceased to return memliecs. In tLe lj£t uf tha 
(Schedule A) were ptncee, roch as Galtoo and Old Soruni. uliicti 
hiui teawxl to exist at all, liut still returned membtrs on Hm 
nuuiinatiou of (lie onncr of tlie soil ; and, iibtmrd as this unngci' 
ment e>.-emed. it va» etrDDglj' liefe-oded as a means uf iutn>diieiil 
iota purlionieDt yoQiig Biid uuknowu men of great ability, of whs i 
aeieral liiid in Ikct sat fur nomiiuitioii boroughs Placei tthni 
popalatiun was between SQOO and WOO were reatricted to tm I 
member. The 143 aesta thus gaiued were giveiu parti; to gml 
towua uf modern growth, includiug tlie suburbs of London, whki 
were di tided into tour boroughs: and paitl; to the coa]itiee.send 
of wbich waie diTidtd into didtricb, and altogether thcj rebarui 
159 members, instead of 91. The) fnmcblBe was gitatlj cil«iiddil 
on the ba^ of prupert; (aa before) and of income, as tt«ted by tt> 
Dccnpation of property. Tlie oonstituency in boroughi was (uB- 
poHsd of occnpiors of hooBea to the rant of 101. ; bat in the ciljfd 
LuudoQ the livery retained their votes. Id the oouati^ the Tuta 
were freeholders to the value of 40it, eopyholdeia of 10^ peranniai 
leasehohiers of 101. for 60 years or SOI. for 20 jaas. and, lull;, 
lenanU paying a rent of SOL The last (called the " Ouadu 
alause." from itu mover) was carried agaiiist ministers, who oppoaBl 
it UB likely to create a conBtituenc-y Eohaerviaut to the great Isoil- 
lurds. Thure wyro also imporlout provisions for regtilating aai 
shortening elections, and for the registration of voters. Siniilil 
bills were passed for Scotland and Ireland, but with some differoKi 
in their det^uls, cspecinlly as to th« amount of the Irish ftaaoLiEi. 
The pnrtiame Diary ciinstitution tlios created lasted fbc 3G years, (ill 
the now Keform Acts of 1867 and ISSS (see p. 336 j. Theclii^ 
ultejatioDH mEanwhile were the eitenaion of the Irish franchise,*^ 
the abolition of the "property qualification" for menibej^ Tl»l» 
liorougbs of jSudburi/ and SL Atbana were diafranoliised for c>>ni>|> 
tion ; and their four sents were given, in 18G1, one to Birkenhe^ 
one to South Lancashire, and two to the southern ilivision of th 
Weet Biding of Yorkshire, mnhing the compositjou of tha last R- 
ibmied pirlinment. that electeil in 18G5, as follows : — 

EnsljiiuL Wnl™. Irdani ScoUii* 

CooiTiES 147 15 G+ 30 

UsrvBRsmES ., .. i 2 o 

Cities and IkiBor GO s S2n H 39 23 

Totals .. .'. 471 29 105 H 

Giand Total of MemWra for the Unitod Kingdom, 658. 
The first reformed pviWanie'n^. ma*, ot. ^«te. ^,\%^, The Tor 
'~~*r seemed almotst iestiosed, ^t >.'i« »aw;wa tfL »a'Sj[j(K*.W 
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organized a steady though small opposition, who assumed the name 
of Conservatives. The overwhelming majority for ministers enabled 
them to carry some great measures, especially the abolition of negro 
slavery iu the West Indies and Mauritius, which was effected at a 
cost of 20,000,0002. for compensation to tlie slaveholders. The 
motions of the radical party for vote by ballot, triennial parliaments, 
and a further extension of the suf&uge, were unsuccessful. Ireland 
was a constant source of trouble. Neither Catholic emancipation, 
nor reform, nor the reduction of the Protestant Church establish- 
ment, which was carried by the Irish secretary Mr. Stanley (now 
the earl of Derby), could satisfy the priests and demagogues. 
O'Connell headed a new agitation for the Repeal of (he Union, and 
collected a larger " rent" than ever, while payment of tithe was 
generally refused. The disorders which thus arose were met by a 
Coercion Act, which produced a schism between the Whigs and Irish 
Catholics. The proposal to apply Irish Church property to pur- 
poses of education led to the secession of sir James Graham, lord 
Stanley, lord Ripon, and the duke of Bichmond from the ministry 
(May 1834) ; and earl Grey soon resigned (July). Lord Melbourne, 
formerly Mr. Lamb, now became premier, and carried an important 
bill for the amendment of the poor-law. But the ministry were 
much weakened; and on the removal of lord Althorp from the 
House of Commons by the death of his father, earl Spencer, the 
king suddenly dismissed them (Nov. 1834), and sent for sir Kobert 
Peel &om Rome, the duke of Wellington meanwhile holding the 
seals of several departments. 

Sir Robert Peel undertook the government on " liberal conserva- 
tive " principles, and appealed to the country. But his intentions, 
since known to be sincere, were distrusted at the time, and, though 
he gained greatly by the new elections, he was still in a minority, 
and after several defeats he resigned (April 1835). Lord Melbourne 
returned to office, but without lord Brougham, who, however, helped 
the government to carry their measure for munici'pal reform (1836). 
They also passed an act authorizing marriages by dissenting clergy- 
men and by a purely civil form, coupled with a general system for 
registering births, marriages, and deaths. The support of O'Connell, 
however, made the Conservatives the more hostile to the ministry, 
and they were violently attacked by the Radicals. At this juncture 
the king died, June 20, 1837, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
and within a week of completing the seventh year of his reign. He 
was succeeded by his niece the princess Victoria of Kent, and in 
Hanover by his brother Ernest, duke of Cumberland. The joy of 
the nation at the accession of a young and hopeful princess was not 
diminished by the loss of a troublesome burthen and an unpo^iulos. 
prince. J^ 




CUAPTEK XXXVIII, 

THE KOUSE OF UROI-EWICK COI/tl'llUed. 

VICTORIA 1. A.D. 1837-1SC2. 

VjCTOBii I., our present most gracimis and bolovcil queen, inll<» 
claimed on Juoo 21, l8!t7,bjhettWD iiumpH of Altxundrina VitM* 
but the unmedialel}' dropjieil tLe fiirmi;r. She was bom, Hijil 
1H19. Tlia deatli of her father (Jan. 23, 1820) left her to Uied* 
core of her mother, Victoria, dnphesa of Kent find princes of Sui 
Cohiir^-GotliO, the siater of princo I.ecpo1d : and tlie cllarec « 
fulHUed witii a cora and wiedum, of which the fruit has beeadDn 
in evpry step of her SljyeEtj'B life. 

Hhe goon disphijed a cbsTBcler totull; opoosite to the aelfialii* 
dolenco of George IV., und the weak good naturo of Willium P 
She devoted herself to public and private dnty witli dili«n» 
activity, punctuality, and economy. Having given np the domuB 
of the crown for a very moderate civil list, she speedily paid to 
fH tiler's debts and those contracted by her mother for her ednotki 
Her aceeasion was hailed with cheerful hopo. based on the knW- 1 
ledge of the training she had received, and with chivalrous dprMn I 
to a Bocond virgin quecti, who had the advniilugo over Elizabethf I 
jouth and gcntlencta. S\i6-»itta-«W\-5 »i\4w\ia\o tlw. strict pi | 
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of the constitution by lord Melbourne, and after him by succeeding 
ministers, by her lamented consort, and by the duke of Wellington, 
whose advice was always sought in great emergencies. 

The queen was welcomed with enthusiasm on her first public 
appearance in the city, Nov. 9, 1837. Lord Melbourne's tottering 
ministry revived in the sunshine of her favour and in tlie strength 
of her liberal principles ; but there were clouds around and breakers 
ahead. They were suspected by the Radicals of receding from 
liberal principles under shelter of court favour, especially when lord 
Jolm Russell announced the " finality " of the Reform Act (Nov. 
1837). Offence was given by their resistance to the shortening of 
Uie term of " apprenticeship " which preceded the final emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. Their Irish policy oflfended the Tories without 
satisfying the Repealers ; and in Canada they had to meet a for- 
midable rebellion with measures of coercion. This rebellion led to 
the settlement of the affairs of Canada by lord Durliam in the fol- 
lowing year, and tlie union of the two provinces under a new and 
popular constitution. There was a marked coolness in the queen's 
reception on her way to open parliament at the beginning of 1838. 
The Conservatives under sir Robert Peel gamed strength in the 
commons, and the government were in a minority in the lords, where 
they were assailed by the tactics of Lyndhurst and the invectives of 
Brougham. The Radicals raised a cry for " Peerage Reform," whicli 
ministers lost popularity by opposing. The bad harvests of 1837 
and 1838 infiamed popular discontent, and a formidable agitation 
was raised by the CJiartisUt who propounded a new "People's 
Charter " of five points, namely, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
triounial parliaments, equal electoral districts, and salaries for 
members of parliament. Lastly, the repeal of the torn-laws was 
demanded by the Anti-Com-Lato League^ which was formed at Man- 
chester by Mr. Riohabd Cobden, in September, 1838. At the same 
time the finances of the country were falling into confusion. In 
1839 the ministry were defeated, and resigned ; but, sir Robert Peel 
tiaving been prevented from forming a government by a matter 
relating to the court, they returned to office. In the autumn there 
were serious Chartist disturbances in Wales, and blood was shed 
n an attack on Newport 

On February 10, 1840, her Majesty was married to her cousin, 
bVancis Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel, second son of the duke 
)f Saxe-Coburg-Grotha, who was bom Aug. 19, 1819. Parliament 
7oied him an annuity of 30,0002., and the queen afterwards conferred 
m him the dignity of Pbince Consobt. In this year was formed the 
'Quadruple Treaty between England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
or the protection of the sultan of Turkey against bj& x<^V)vj<^:sscs'>Q& 

Eno. h j 
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VMBiil, Mthemi'l Ali. Ticetoj ot Egypt, wliose ancy, undei 
Ibroliiio Patlm, hud overtun Syria. Our fleet, under air 
Stiipfunl DDd air Cl>Hrioa Nnpiec, in conocrt with Auetiu d 
Turkey, boniburded Beyrout, Bidon, and Acre ; and Ibrahim Pdf 
«a8 driven out of Syria. Melletntit Ali waa aflorwards BMHwlii 
the poasMUun ol' Egypt ae hereditary victroy : Init Fmnee.itM 
liad fevoured hia desigin, tur her own ulterior objects in IheLeiwl 
rtBentud the coodiict of the other four powers, and thrEHtenedw 
The dangot nas averted by the rcmoTuI of M. Taiiits fium cSa 
und the accoaiiinii of M. Gt'izor, who eutabUslied with Englmdlk 
"enle/itt cordials "(Oct. 29, 1840). Oiu government permiUedfr 
irDioral of the remaina of Nnpoloon Ijoiu St. Heleiu ; Oiey la 
dcposital iu the church of (lie luvalidea (Deo. 75, 1B40), uiJot * 
dome of wliioh they now rest in a magnifloeiit seputcfare. 

In 1841 £Ue ministry of lord MiJbonrne foil through ila i 
weakness anil tha grovring oonfldoiice of the nation in air ll« 
Peel, who came into power with a dci^ided majority in the oomn 
allat Uie WU^ hud tiied an appeal to the people and QEFend to 
Cora-Law Eefbrmew the bait of a flied duty of eight duFlin^, 
([uortur. Sir Robert gnppled at onee with the whole quesliia^ 
commcroial polii>y, and witbllie accumukted deficit of aeTcialjiM 
He adopted the priooiple, wbich has been akice unlTctaallyacCBptf' 
of lighteiiiiig the weiglit of tasniion on articles of neceBsaiJO" 
oumptioo ami on the niw matorials of our mnnofactarcB, and trtiitii 
to the impulse thus given to tmile for anpplying the revenue mi 
other bonds. In old times, partiBular branoLea of industry m 
encomuged by "bunutipB;" they were idlerwardH " protecltJ' 
ngaiimt foreign competition by import duties ; but the froe-trtto 
liBil eonilcioned such protection as an injustioe to the oonsnmet. ai 
in the long run, an injury to the producer: and Peel now procloiiM' 
that the true commtceial policy was ■" to buy in the ehespesl nuubl 
and auU in t}>e dencest." But he proceeded cautiouEly at iri 
He iiboliabod many petty and unproductive duties, and redtia< 
utiiure which were bo high as to olieck eonsumption or enooonp 
smuggling. For com be lelaiocd the "lUding acale," but loinn' 
the " pieot prise " at whieb tlie duty became small enough to ainJ 
tViteigu grain freely in seasoiiB of scarcity. To meet the oiirtio! 
ilufloit and the temporary loss involved by his reforms, he impc*^ | 
a property and income tui of scvenpenca in the ponod on ill iir I 
uoiucB above 150i. The tai was limiti-d to three yeura, in thabif I 
fthoagb no pkdge imie gkea) thut it miglil then be diapenaed wilL I 
Those three years bore trinmpbitnl nitiiess to the Peel poliLy. .' 
inrgfl annual aarpiua enabled liiui to go on redacin<r taits, f 
enpecially to attuck t\iQ kkim duiim, wtitl^ not only raiacd tli 
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price of articles of necessity, but most vexatiously hampered manu- 
facture and invention, such as those on soap and glass. The lattei 
duty alone would have prevented the erection of the "Crystal 
Palaces" at Hyde Park and Sydenham. The success of Peel's 
policy was, in fact, too gi'eat for its author. It convinced men, 
except some farmers and landlords, that " protection " for the 
growers of com was no longer tenable. The Anti-Com-Law League 
was declared to be " a great fact^'* and the end was hastened by the 
cold wet summer of 1845, and the "potato disease," which plunged 
Ireland into a famine. The league was joined by lord Morpeth 
(afterwards earl of Carlisle). Lord John Bnssell, who had become 
the leader of that party, declared for free-trade in com, taunting sir 
Bobert Peel for adhering to protection. But sir Bobert had already 
made his decision and carried with him the majority of his cabinel 
To avoid, however, the apparent inconsistency for which he had once 
suffered so severely on the Catholic question, he resigned (Dec. 11, 
1845), promising his support to any ministry who would repeal the 
corn-laws. The queen sent for lord John Bussell, who failed to 
form a government, and sir Bobert returned to office, though with 
the loss of some of his colleagues, especially lord Stanley, who 
became the head of the new " protectionist party." The repeal of 
the corn-laws (leaving only a duty of one shilling per quarter for 
the purpose of registering statistics) was accompanied by another 
sweeping reform of the tariff^ to effect which the income-tax was re- 
newed for three years more, and it has since been continued at various 
rates (1846). This great change involved personal consequences, 
of wliich Peel had coimted the cost He was deserted by a large 
section of the party which he had spent fifteen years in rallying, 
amidst mucli^ bitter resentment, such as was expressed in the in- 
vectives of ]Vlr. Benjamin Disraeli (b. 1805). An Irish question 
was again seized as the occfision for his overthrow. That unhappy 
coimtry was still the prey of agitation. O'Connell had quarrelled 
witli the Whigs before their &J1, and roused the nation for repeal by 
a system of " monster meetings." In 1843 the government had pro- 
secuted him and obtained a verdict, on which he was imprisoned ; but 
the House of Lords reversed the judgment. Hi£( influence was, how- 
ever, declining and his health failing ; • but he was succeeded by a 
more violent party, who, under the name of " Young Ireland," ap- 
pealed to the memories of 1798 and of the United Irishmen. The 
scarcity of 1845-6 came to their aid, and a new coercion bill was 
required. On its proposal, the Whigs united witli the Protectionists 
to defeat sir Bobert Peel, who finally retired from ofiice in 1846, 

* He died at Genoa (May, 1847), on his way to Borne, to ask the ble«sAa\<;(»<^^ "Cs^^ 
nope. 



iitIiii tin tlio niirlli-vfiHt uml north-west vaa settled by tLe 
liinl Aiililiurtun (Ali-xuniliT During) on tcniiB by wLich 
rigLlo wtri' aiiTilicLil to tlio ilcairo fur pence. Tli« " enlenit 
witU ¥mnf wrs oii.luiigcroJ in 1813 by lior seizure of 1 
impriMmmi-iil uf chit cinitful, Mr. Pritclmrd, and etiil moi 
hj the ulfiiir of tli<^ Simniuli marriages; nhicli needs a bi 
niition. In IKEt i-'eriliniinil VII. died, linving maJe a will 
iif hill iliiUKlitor, Willi mii-ccoilcd him oa lauK'lln n., nnd r< 
i-uMtttiilicm ; Imt ilnii Curlus, the Inte king's bnrthcr, cli 
rroim tin tlio miilu heir. An in Portugal, the qiiecn'a i 
i'H)Hiuaail 1>y Ivni-liiTitl niiil France, Bnd a "British li 
volimti'iTa ni'nt to S|Hiin iiuilcr a Peiiinsalar vetemn, sir 
KvAX^ AI1(T It Umj; Ciirlist war and many intomal rt 
queen Iwihi'llu Wiis eiitubliKhea on her throne. Louis PLi 
(i-vIti'iI llic iilil Jtmirbon pnlicy of ths "fomiiy compact; 
■liite of the siieecKdvo o]>|Hiaiti<in of lords Abci.'.een and Pi 
the king iif the French arranged tlie morriiige of the queei 
iritli hiT i^iu.siii, dim Fr.inciiico of As^si. while lier aigter, t 
I^uiini. viis niiikil to iinain Philippe's youngeat son, th 
Muntpeiiider (Oct HI, 1K46). Tiiu roBult was a coolnes 
Fruiio; mid Knglnnd till the revolution of 1848 ; and nl 
tlicre mis uvcn an iiliinn of n Froneh invasion. 

Meanwhile tlie govtrniiumt of loid John Rusaell pi 
HobiTt J'oi'l's ciHiiiuereinl policy in their ecttk-meut of 
ilutif;! 'im-'i anil <>f th» niivitmlion 1ikwa ClMil , - 1ii>t »).<, 
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The year 1848 was a great epoch in European politics. Ever 
jince 1816 the restoration of despotism had created profound dis- 
5ontent. The French revolution of 1830 vibrated through the 
continent. We have seen its effect in Belgium. The Poles struck 
mother blow for independence, but it failed after a fierce conflict, 
ind the kingdom of Poland was absorbed in Russia. The Prussians 
md Hanoverians asked in vain for their long-promised constitutions, 
sind Germans of every state dreamed of a united Fatherland. But 
the deepest source of discontent arose from the rule of Austria over 
Lombardy and Venetia, and virtually, through family alliances and 
treaties, over the whole of Italy. All resistance was kept down by 
martial law, and Italian patriots were immured in dungeons such 
Eis those described by Silvio Pellico. Tyranny begat conspiracy, 
and conspiracy was made the pretext for fresh tyranny. At length, 
in 1846, a new pontiff was elected, pope Pius IX., who was believed 
to be a friend of Italian liberty ; and he introduced some reforms 
in the Papal States. About the same time the Italians found 
another leader in Chables Albert king of Sardinia, who granted a 
constitution to his own states. At this crisis the question of par- 
liamentary reform was agitated in France. The new dynasty had 
been greatly weakened by the sudden death of the duke of Orleans, 
the heir to the throne, a popular and liberal prince (July 13, 1842), 
and the government had been conducted too much by corruption 
and intrigue. The prohibition by Guizot of a reform banquet (Feb. 
22, 1848) led to an insurrection in Paris, which ended in a revolu- 
tion and the proclamation of a republic (Feb. 24, 1848). The flame 
spread over Europe ; but this is not the place to write the history 
of the rising of 1848 and the collapse of 1849. The English 
Chartists attempted a display of force, which was put down by the 
mere attitude of precaution (April 10, 1848); and a more serious 
insurrection of "Young Ireland" had a grotesque end in the 
capture of Mr. Smith O'Briek in a cabbage-garden. He and 
several other leaders were foimd guilty of treason, but their lives 
were spared, and after some years' transportation they were 
pardoned. 

The half-century ended amidst a profound peace, which suggested 
to prince Albert and other philanthropists an exhibition of the 
industry of all nations in Hyde Park. The genius of sir Joseph 
Paxton provided a fit edifice of iron and glass, and sir Robert Peel 
was labouring for its success when he was killed by a fall from his 
horse (May, 1850). The Exhibition was opened by the queen on 
May 1, 1851 ; and its brilliant success, besides being imitated in 
other cities and countries, led to the plan of decennial EzhibitionSt 
but the second was not opened till May 1, 1862. 



»iS HlSTOHr OP ENGLAND. Chap. XTSTUL 

It waa liftrdly to be wondorod at thnt aident adToeates ot psa 
and tocinJ ptogruag ehottld hnve bailod the first decennial £d» 
hition of the Worka oC InduBtrj ai a aignnl for the nalioii! b 
paue onnteution, except w the nrta of peace : but fbe inlemi 
frrm iSSl to 1802 dispelled that fond idea. The dakr, li 
Wellington, who had appeared in the Crystal Patnce in Ht4 
Park on the let of May, 1851, "the obnerved of all Dbserron' 
died at Walmer Onstle in the antumn of tite following Jts 
(Sept. 14), and woa liiid, with thu pomp of n public funeral, tr 
the aide of Nelann in 8t. Paul's cathedral (Nov. 18, 1852J. ii 
if at the rignal given by this rkpsrtnrc, tho dynaa^ of ICi^Kitei 
waa reatored in Franca just nftcr his oonqneror'B death. CmM 
LouiB BuNAPAnTB, Bon of LooIb BonapartH, King of HcUand, asd 
Horti^iise BuaDharoaia, having been elected president of the TmA 
Republic in 1819, overthrow the conatitutioa by a amp rTc'tat (Die 
2, 1851). Ho waa elected, by Hie modem inventiOQ of umvCT* 
siiffiiige, first, prealdent for ten years, and Bfterwarda emperor of 111 
Freiioli : and waa proclaimed hy the tiflo of Sapolkos HL on & 
neit anniversary of Aosterliti (Dec. 2, 1852). Lord PoJinetflBai 
recognition of the roup d'^ial of 1851, without conanlting Ml ear 
leagnea, ot even his sovereign, led to his dismiasal Erom tbe oB»i 
forrigu uecrelary ; but he aoon avenged the alight by the overttiw 
of Lorii JoliQ Russell's gnverament early in 1852. The eul i 
llEREY, tlielci-d Stanley of the Befonnministty 'b. 1799), auccndl' 
to power, with Mr. Disraeli aa Chancellor of the Exchequer, ft 
the assembling oF a new Parliament in November, the govemnnl 
inncnired in the almost unanimous vote of the TlDuse of GomlDia 
renouncing the policy of protection. Before Cliristmaa, the minW? 
of lord Derby wm defeated on Mr. Disraeli's budget, and a [•# 
tion government waa formed fiTim the friends of sir Robert P«l 
the Whl^, and the Badicals, with the earl of AuBRnEEN hm pna^ 
Mr. William Ewakc Gladhtojik [b. 1809^, aa chnnoellor ot ft 
exuheqner, produced his memorable budget of 1853, on the pii>- 
t^iplea of air Robert Peel ; establiBliing a duty on ths snceeainiil 
real as well aa personal property, and making large reJuotiooii* 
bixutlon; but the pleasfug proapect of the eesaatjon of the innxr 
lai in 1860, and of the gradual conversion of the National IW 
to a 2J per cent, stoct, was ovorcloaded by a aeries of new W 
in every quarter of the world. 

Tho cziir N!auo^Aa of Ril^Ib— moved, it is aaid. by prophoia 
which DBSigned lo the dominian of the Turks in Europe a perioJi' 
iOO years from the taking uf Cooatnntinoiilo in H53— thought Ml 
time was come for aeiiioj;, after lie had in vain proposed to difii 
with England, lUe ui\icrita'iico ut ftie "■ act -oiEat;' ^^ 1,^ ,Bll((dtl» 
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Sublime Porte. He marched his armies into the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and his Black Sea fleet, issuing suddenly 
from Sebastopol, destroyed the Turkish navy at Sinope. In the 
following spring (1854) England and France declared war in 
defence of Turkey, and sent expeditions to the Baltic and the 
Euxine. The noble defence of the line of the Danube by the 
Turks under Omar Pasha left the allied armies available for an 
attempt to destroy the fortress of Sebastopol (or Sevastopol),* 
whence Russia dominated the Euxine and menaced Constantinople. 
Landing on the western coast of the Crimea, under lord B^glan and 
marshal St. Amaud, the allied armies gained a victory on the river 
Alma (Sept. 20, 1854) ; and they might have followed the routed 
army into Sebastopol, had they Imown the weakness of its defenders. 
Instead of this, they marched round the city, and prepared to attack 
it from the south. The respite was improved by the resolution of 
prince Gortschakoff and the genius of colonel Todleben; and the 
g^rand attack of the allies by land and sea was repulsed (Oct. 17). 
The siege that followed was signalized by the rash but splendid 
charge of our light cavalry brigade on the Russian guns at the 
battle of BalaMava (Oct 25), and by the stem triumphant resist- 
ance of the British infantry to the attack of the Russians at Inker- 
mann before daybreak on Nov. 5. But the terrible sufferings of 
the English army during the winter brought discredit on our mill- 
tary organization, and a vote of the House of Commons for an enquiry 
(Jan. 29, 1855) led to the resignation of lord Aberdeen and the 
Peelite section of his government. 

Designated by the public voice as his successor, lord Palmebston 
became premier on Feb. 8, 1855 ; and popular enthusiasm demanded 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. The Anglo- Fronch alliance 
was joined by the king of Sardinia (Jan. 10, 1855), whose troops, 
under general La Mabmoba, bore the chief part in the victory of 
the Tchemaya (Aug. 16, 1855). A successful assault was made 
upon the southern defences on the 8th of September ; and on the 
following night, prince Grortschakoff withdrew in good order to the 
forts on the north side of the harbour, and the allies entered the 
city of Sebastopol. During the following winter the docks, arsenals, 
and government buildings were destroyed, the Russians themselves 
having already sunk their fleet to block up the harbour. The 
operations of the Black Sea fleet, commanded by sir David Deans 
DuNDAS, in which sir Edmund Lyons gained fame and a peerage, 

* It is necessary to correct the erroneous idea that Sebastopol has anything to do 
with the old Greek settlements in the Crimea. It dates only IVom the possession of 
the Crimea by the Russians (1797), whose fondness for Greek proper names accounts 
for tiie name of Sebastopol, which means the city of the Emperor or Czar, SejSaorof 
being the Greek equivalent for the Latin Augitttut. 



Kueciiiulnil 111 iliHii|iiJ<>iiilmoiit, nmi tr> tin: ciilil of wlii 
biia.''li.-<] m ]iH nlly fMun-li 2, 1H53.; and liU iwii. Alei 

WllS lltiullll' I'l ■■Dlllilllll.' tllU (TIHltnit luU^ llftLT tlio fill! of 

Oil llio KHIi iif JiuiiKiry, ItUSO, Itowiil u(:<rcptcd thu 
pi:Mv, vrliifli ytn* rignml nt I'liriit mi Kluicli SO, ] 
uliiit ciiiulilliiiu wi'ri', — tin- virtunl io'Ii'iioiiiloiico of th. 
litk-ii : a Qi-w iHiDiHlary i-xduiUns Uuhhiu iront tlio mm 
Diiiiulir; iiiiil III! (!ii;;ii;;ciuoiit nn her iMirt iiiit ti> maiiitui 
tlio lllni-k Kill, T]iu (TmiKrvsi ilii] not n-paratu without 
un Birntilni'iit un Uin li>]i|^iliii[Hiti-<l questions <if miiiitiil 
liy wbii'li llif' liKlili nf iiculralii wero tiilurj^il nml jirivul 
liL'iiculiirtli IuImi alHiluiluiil; but AmciicB ri'fiuc-d to coiuc 
iirrungi-iupiit. All (luiiiii of tlie uuxt Karupouii qui-stiun hi 
to tlHiiirHtri'iiu.'iit'if war wnHgivonlijtUi! prcuunco oteot 
na lilMitiioliiidiiry fin Kiiii]iniH ut tlio eonip-oxa of Vane. 

MiaiiiwIiiliT wu liiiil CMliiblialicd onmiii-rrinl roliitions w 
iuiil now ft iKw wnr in Cliina giivo occaHlim for Uie <li!l 
I'iilniiTrf.111 hj llici .■oiiil>iji,.il voru of tliu old WHiikh. midw 
Rilssoll, tliprfoliti'S, ntid tlio "ijoucopnrty," with tlio Co 
!1857). Out iiii ii]ip<nl Iji tlifi iMUiitry rirtunicd a new : 
dovdtcil to I'inl I'uliiKTHtoii, wlioso nuinu becamo Lone 
waUihwoni of tlio nimli'iiito lilicrnls. Amiilut tho entl 
ftitoigiiuml poliliful victory, tlio bI<>8iiiiiRe of pouco aii<I 
Bumnicr, it wiu roiuciiilK.Tctil Hint our liidiun Kniiiiru liod 
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>ank rate of discount rose for the first time to ten per cent., and the 
Jank of England was authorised to issue notes beyond the limit 
mposed by the act of 1844. 

While count Cavour, who had become foreign minister of Sardinia 
>n Jan. 11, 1855, was maturing his schemes for Italian unity, the 
onspiracy of Orsini to assassinate the emperor of the French, 
^ the chief obstacle to that darUng hope, led to results most un- 
sxpected (Jan. 14, 1858). The menaces of certain French officers 
igainst England, as the asylum of conspirators, were answered by 
he revival of the volunteer movement of 1804 ; and a permanent 
eserve was thus added to our military force. To assure France 
hat this meant " not defiance but defence,*' lord Palmerston pre- 
ssed to raise the crime of conspiring in England against the life of 
t foreign sovereign from a misdemeanour to a felony (Feb. 8). But 
he national jealousy for Britain as the sanctuary of political exiles 
ook alarm, and the bill was rejected. Lord Palmerston thereupon 
•esigned office, and lord Derby returned to power (Feb. 20). Mr, 
Disraeli, once more leader of the House of Commons, joined with 
;he liberal party in removing the last exclusion from that house on 
•eligious grounds, by admitting the Jews. Tlie property qualifi- 
»tion for members of Parliament was also abolished under this 
Conservative government. In the following session a single oath 
vas substituted for the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjura- 
ion, required of members of Parliament (April 8, 1859) ; and this 
brm has since been further amended by the omission of the words 
)bjected to by Boman Catholics, who are no longer required to 
:ake a separate oath (April 30, 1866). But the attempt of the 
government to settle the question of further reform in Parliament, 
.vhich had been agitated for several years, ended in their defeat by 
J30 votes against 291 (March 31), which was followed by a disso- 
ution (April 19). The Sixth Parliament of queen Victoria was 
)pened on the 31st of May ; and, in reply to the speech from the 
throne, a vote of want of confidence in the ministry was carried by 
J23 to 310, and the earl of Derby resigned office (June 11, 1859). 

This iall of lord Derb/s second government was hastened by their 
mpposed want of sympathy witli the Italian cause, which had now 
reached the crisis of a war. A scheme for the liberation of Italy from 
Austrian dominion in the north, and Austrian influence throughout 
;he peninsula,' had been concerted between Napoleon III. and 
M)unt Cavour, who secretly promised the cession of Savoy and Nice 
X) France. An ominous speech of the emperor to the Austrian 
imbassador, at the usual diplomatic reception on New Year's Day, 
L859, sounded the alarm through Europe ; and, after fruitless nego- 
tiations, the signal for the war was given by a 8a\s^xssss'ci& ^^so^ 



Aoitiift to Sudlidk to Xmm (Apra IB), i 

uniiei ilipped flw leMh and antond Italj. On tfw B 

tlio Aiutriaiu croMcd tiie Tkiaa, bat thetr deteto at 
{iUj SO) mnil JH(i9«iila (June 4), wan fbllowed on Oa * 
dcvisiTe Tictory oTAiI/Mw; and at k p«i»«i»l intstisi 
frnnm ( Jttl^r Hth) Napoleon and Fnneis Jtmepb agraod t 
ancnmnla embodnd Id the tna^ oonolnded at Zmioh (] 
lyimbartlj VM oeded to Fnnoe, In onle* to b> hand 
Bardiniai bat tb« otfaer amngeiMata iran aentl M ad to 
bj the actioQ of tha people, wbo, in Tmenj, Modaoa, 1 
the Bonum Legation* of Femn and Bokgm (otitanriM 
Romagfiia), annexed thenue]*ca fa; pablio votea to tha 1 
Bardinia, which thna inolnded all tha anajent tomtctr o 
Oanl, excepting Vanetb, bnt with TUaoaar added. N 
patriot morement atop bam. ' Oiuams OaxauJit— 
Mazilni and Baffl, bad garenkd Bone aad detedad ft t 
French in 184C)— lauded with a bodj <t xnlniMwiia at ] 
Bidlj (Haj lltb, 1860). and after lOtoa fannl fl^tta^ 
iiland, except the diadel of HaMina ; and then, aoaata^ i 
he entered Ifaplea almoit alotM (midst tha t^»iia boQl 
nnd cJTilinna (Sept. 8th). Fianda IL had fled the ^ 
Giuita, the defence of wbioh «M protaotad, cUcdr fagr ti 
of queen Oaroline, to the 18th' of VAtmty, ISBl. Th 
tion of MeMina on tliat day month AhjAmI the mdnc 
kin;;dnm of Iho tiro Sicilies, the pcofJe of whioh liad 
vntcd their union to the olbor liberated atntea ; and, on tb 
iliiy (Mnrcli 14tli), Victor Kmmaauel accepted the title ' 
Ilalji. wiiich wus immcdinttly recognized b; Engluid (Hi 
in xpito of the prntort of pope Pins IX. (April 19th), wt 
m]iiiitiiined by tlio Fieach army of oocnpatioa in Bon 
pntrimony of SI. Peter. 

Mo:inwliilc. at home, lord Falmerelon's •eocmd miniatrj 
I'neil by a roconciliation with IhcPeelitos and with lordJo 
whi accepted the office of foreign aecrelary, bad a pioq>ei 
nin<;. Air. (ilodetone hail long ago marked the year 186( 
abiiut 2.000,0001. vein atrucli off the annoal chli^ of t] 
di^bt by the fulJing in of tlie " long annuities," as an ep 
flnuncLBl system ; and now the recovery from thefinancii 
of M-'Ven troubled years, nnd t)io met eipanaiali of oar eo 
coiiscquonco of free trade and of the gold discoveriea in 
AitHtralia. and Columbio. enabled liim to complete the n 
by sir Itobcrt PeeL I{i(;hakd Ciihiien (d. April 2, 1865, 
the apostle of free trade in eotn. fitly ahued tbe work by i 
with the emperor Ns.\«\eon a \n»*."j o^ cirainiR,iiie,Nj) Vi^t 
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and other productions of France were admitted in exchange for our 
manufactures, at the apparent cost of a mutual sacrifice of imposts. 
This memorable year was further marked by the close of the series of 
wars with China, which had occurred at intervals during twenty years. 
The allied armies of England and France stormed Pekin (Oct. ]3, 
1860), and lord Elgin negociated a treaty with a minister who seemed 
at length to see some of the advantages of foreign commerce. 

The X Italian war postponed for a year the second Decennial 
Exhibition of industry, which was opened (as has been men- 
tioned) on May 1st, 1862. But this time the queen, whose pre- 
sence had graced the former ceremony, sat at home a widow, 
mourning his loss who had then assisted at the triumph of in- 
dustry, which he had prepared amidst popular coolness and powerful 
opposition. The prince consort Albebt died of fever at Windsor, 
on Saturday, December 14, 1861. He had long been steadily grow- 
ing in the respect and love of the British people, earned entirely 
by his merit. When he came to live in England, the popular pre- 
judice against the German connections of our royal family had not 
died out; and there were some ia high places who looked with 
jealousy upon a prince whose youth had been spent in the cultiva- 
tion of sound and elegant learning. An extreme party raised the 
cry of undue influence, when it was found that the prince had, with 
tlie consent of successive ministers, taken his natural position as the 
queen's helper ui affairs of state. But he lived down all these pre- 
judices by abstaining as well fix)m party politics as from the meaner 
temptations of his lofty place, and devoting himself to the sacred 
duty of helping the queen and training the royal children for their 
exalted station in the fear of God. To have done this, and to have 
given no offence, would have been much : but it ia his peculiar praise^ 
that, shut our from political activity, he found a new scope for his 
energy and wisdom in a work which no one else could have done so 
v^ell, and in which he will long be missed. He was ready to aid in 
3very well-planned scheme of social improvement ; and his speeches 
m such occasions, which have been collected into a volume by her 
Blajesty's command, are marked as much by freshness of thought and 
purity of language, as by the earnest desire to do good. The memory 
3f his virtues made purer and more intense the loyal sympathy of 
ihe people with their sovereign's sorrow ; and the affection of her 
3luldren, of whom none had been lost, and none had proved un- 
worthy, was a source of comfort added to the consciousness of duties 
Bithfully discharged* 

For twenty-five years were now completed of a reign which more 
:han rivals that of Elizabeth in prosperity and glory. Though by 
10 means a period of unbroken quiet, all ita t£cra!(>k\ft'«^ \)Si^ ^^cf»& W 
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eoii^ well. TIjo TobellJcma of Canailn, Itelaad an 
cftch case led lo 1)ett(tT nilntiomt with tbo iuiperial go 
of oiir wars lio'l closed vith an bonuiirable peace, til< 
hnd buon retriKTed. Our libeitie« bad been extendi 
proied, our penul Dode mitigsted, impTiaomnent fe 
aballHlied, and tho IdhI exclnaiOD bom political actil 
^TDUDda swept awuy. Gommercd had been aet Sre 
furoe had hoen given to t1i« new dnctrine. that the int 
are mutual and unt oppoeile. Our colonial empire ill 
and vastly eitonded, far Icaa by war than by sponb 
and tho gold of AiuCraJia and ColumlNa hail giTsn « 
industry. Tho spirit of enterprise and diBooTeiy hj 
sourets of the Arctic seas and of tlie continent of J 
bad made rapid atridia ; a.ud the diacoTerica of the 
the Hleam-engino In the former genentioii hod been 
general nae of the railway and the electrio leleKrapb 
cation of etesm-power to agriculture ; while the worl 
l«Brat that tbey tlionuelTea reaped tbe beat fimlta fri 
of maohiDeij." Famine, pestilence, and other visiti 
deuce, had calleil forth abaudant spring of priva> 
bad forced upon us the atudy of the Liws on vbich : 
material wel furs depend, nndor Che new names of Sam 
Scienee. The Itssoii ilmt such Inwa mnst b« obeyed, 
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linesa is next to godliness ; and the best energies 
and legislatora, capitalists and engineers, were dee 
devotion to thcso objccta. 

When queen Victoria was left a widow at the 
sho was the mother of an untiroken family of 
five dauglilera, namely : — (1,) Victia-ia Adelaide 
horn Not. 21, 1840 (married, Jan. 25. 1858, to pi 
Williant, since crown prince of Prussia, ; (2.) Al 
prince of Wales, bora Nov. 9, 1811 (married Fe 
the princoaa Jlezatidra of Denmark) ; (3.) Alice 
bom April 25, 1843 (married, July 1, 1862, to 1 
□eta prince Frederick Loais of Hcnee Darmatailt 
Erneit Albert, liom Aug. 6, 1844 (created earl of Ki 
Edinburgh, 18ti6i; i'5.) Helena Augutla Victoria, 
1846 (raHTried. July 5, 1866. to big royal highness p 
Ckriitian Charlei Anguitm of Schlcswig-UolstE 
Auguateubun!') ; (0.) Loviia Curoliae AVierta, boi 
IMS; (7.) ATlhm Wiaiam PiUrick Albert, bom Ma 
Iieopdd Georijt Puneon ABwil, \wrtVi KyVV 1, if 
»--**« Mary Victoria F«odoTii,\«ni\ Js-iivvW^A^" 
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Events which were at that time in progress or impending have 
since developed into momentous results in every quarter of the 
world, which will probably mark the year 1866 as an epoch in 
the history of England and the world. But of events so recent, 
"with issues still unknown, only a brief outline can be given 
here. Foremost among these was the civil war, which raged in 
North America from 1861 to 1865, between the states wliich were 
distinguished, from the very foundation of the Union, as the 
Northern and the Southern. The moderation of both governments, 
in averting various dangers of collision between England and 
America, was even outshone by the endurance of the poor and the 
liberality of the rich in meeting the threatened paralysis of our 
most extensive branch of industry, through the dearth of cotton. 
It was now that free trade in articles of necessity proved a social 
triumph, and the recently created commerce with France went far 
to make good the loss of that with America. 

While the Federal principle was subjected to so rude a test in the 
New World, the Old seemed to be mustering its forces for a contest 
not less great, upon the principle of "nationalities." The people 
of Germany awaited the revival of the hopes that had been crushed 
in 1849; while Italy avowedly held the attitude of an armed 
truce towards Austria till Venetia should be hers, and refused to 
gratify Napoleon by resigning her claims on Rome. The emperor 
generously chose the moment of count Cavour's death to recognize 
the new kingdom (June, 1861). The impatient enterprise of the 
noble-minded Garibaldi, for the recovery of Rome, was put down 
by the troops of Victor Emmanuel at Aspromonte in Calabria 
(Aug. 29, 1862). Two years later (Sept. 15, 1864) a convention 
was made between Napoleon III. and the Kitig of Italy, for the 
evacuation of Rome by the French troops before the end of 1866. 
The capital of Italy was, by this treaty, transferred to Florence; 
and the further progress of Italian liberation seemed suspended for 
two years. Few supposed that the peace concluded about the 
same time by Denmark with Austria and Prussia was the prelude 
to another act of the same drama. 

We refrain from all details of the weary and intricate dispute 
about the ancient duchies of Holstein and Schlcswig, on the base 
and neck of the Danish peninsula, districts interesting to English- 
men as (in part at least) the cradle of our race. Holstein was a 
purely German state, a member of the Germanic Confederation, 
and governed by the king of Denmark only as its duke. Schleswig 
also had but a personal union with the kingdom; but its popu- 
lation contained a large Danish element, and it did not belong 
to the Gennanic confederation. To aNOidi \Jiia ^^sKwsvsXsecvajscis* v:^ 
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the Diiiiih moowohy. the grasfc powm famed an 
■ecormg the eDOoeidDa both of Denmirk and the daehiei to piM 

Ohiistian of Schleewig-Hdetdn-Glildnibeii^^ U 

a now oruni waa prepared when Frederiok VTT^ ahortlj Mon kb 
death, promulgated a new constitiitioQ» which TirtoaUj inDapanhi 
Schleewig with the kmgdom of Denmaik (Maioh 8Q, 1868). 

In the antnmn Frederick yn. died, and waa aoooaeded bjOfaiUiB 
IX.a8kmgofDenmaric(Noir.l6,1868>. Theeatateaof HoWriii 
onoereftuedtotaketheoaikhofaUQg!aooe(Noir.l7); prinoeFndaiA 
eon of the duke of Auguatenhmg, ■■enrted hla right to the daAii^ 
in spito of hie fiiither'e remmoiation ; hia claim waa allowed tyfti 
diet at Frankfort, ami the troope of Saxoogr and Hanofw bihU 
into Altona to cany out the fiedexal exeevftkn threateiied agalrnkfti 
late king (Not. 24). Bnt when the diet rcjeoted the joint pnpri 
of Auetria and Pnieeia to eonflne the federal ooeiqiatioii to HoMd( 
theee two powere came forward aa partiea to the treaty of M 
demanded of Denmark the rerooation of the oooatitiitioo of lUk 
80, and followed up the demand by war (Jaau 81. 1864). Ih 
gallant resietunee of the Danee piored of no aTail againet ef» 
whelming force ; and a conference of the great poweta at Loata 
haying proved fhiitleee, Denmark yielded, and the <ii HiV« 4 
Schloswipr, Holstein, and Lauonbnrg were ceded to Austria «1 
Prussia Oct. 30, 18G4;. The victors made a provieianal err n^y - 
nicTit ))y the convention of Gastcin for the occupation of Holfltai 
by Aiidtrin, and Schlcswig by Prussia, the latter power recdrb^ 
Laueiibur^ as her own, or rather (as Bismark declared; aa the kieg^ 
domain (Aii^. 2G, 18G5'. But it was now evident that the poatiii 
of the two powers in the duchies, and their relations to the Fnok' 
fort di(3t, must bring to a crisis their longHEmspeDded rifaliy ff 
supremacy in Germany. 

It was durinj^ the brief period of uneasy suspenso that tk 
Enjj^lish statesman whoso untiring devotion to foreign politics, fiw 
b('f(r>ro tlic con^ifress of Yicnnii, had made his name the admitatiooa 
terror of all Kuropo, closed his public career of tlireeaccue yeui 
Hknuv Tkmple, Viscount PALMERsroy in the Irish peerage, died 4 
Brocket Hall, in Hertfonlshire, at the age of 81, on the 18th << 
OctolxT, 1805, and was laid behvccn Pitt and Fox in Westminsta 1 
A])bey on the 27th. Since his return to power in 1859, he had mlei I 
ui tlie character of a mediator between the two groat parties of dir I 
ritjite; the Whigs acce])ting him as their head, and the Tories tra^ I 
ing his conservatism. Amidst the clianges in Italy, the French cotD* I 
mereial treaty a!id Mr. Gladstone's groat financiHl lueasurpf^ the I 
war ill China, and a i'cao\wWoT\\fi foA\!i>j wa *\\^xvi» ^f regl,^ ^^^ jjo^je I 
of Commons turned a deal eat \ft ^To\>oe»\a ^kit ^st^\»D:\<5, ^d&oicv^^ '^ I 
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new Reform Bill introduced by lord John Kussell, in accordance 

■ with the vote by which the late government fell, having been en- 

"^ countered by repeated postponements and amendments, was with- 

. - drawn on the anniversary of lord Derby's resignation (June 11, 1860) ; 

_ and, in the following year, the veteran reformer was called to the 

*?. House of Peers by the title of Earl Russell, still retaining the foreign 

' secretaryship (July 30, 1861). The chief parliamentary contest of 

*^. 1860 was on the bill for the repeal of the duty on paper, which the 

* "*' Lords rejected by a majority of 89, after a debate signalized by a great 
^^ speech from lord Lyndhurst, who, by a remarkable coincidence, en- 
*, ■ tered his 89th year on the same day (May 21, 1860). But, on the 5th 

' of July, the House of Commons passed resolutions to guard against 
such another defeat by combining the financial proposals of the 
* government in one bill, which the Lords are unable to amend and 
' can only reject as a whole, an extreme course viewed by the Commons, 
^ as the resolutions said, with ** peculiar jealousy." Tlie session of 1861 
^ was a season of party truce, which was prolonged from regard to the 
sovereign's sorrow under her great bereavement ; while the suffer- 
ings of our industrial classes and the constant danger to our peace, 
from the great American war, followed by the troubles in Poland and 
Denmark, caused universal dislike 1o any change of administration. 
A revolution occurred in Greece, by which king Otho was expelled 
*^ (Oct. 24, 1862), and the crown, after being refused by prince Alfred, 
*^ , was conferred on prince William George of Denmark, brother of the 

* - princess of Wales, by the title of George I., king of the Hellenes ; 
and, by England's voluntary act, the Ionian isles were united to 
that kingdom (June 1, 1864). The growing prosperity of the country 

^ enabled Mr. Gladstone to carry on his financial policy by large re- 
*** missions of taxation in his budgets from 1861 to 1866. Meanwhile 
™ the government was personally weakened by the successive deaths 
of the right hon. Sidney Herbebt, shortly after his elevation to 
■ the peerage as lord Herbert of Lea (Aug. 2, 1861), sir George 
3*ft Coknewall Lewis (April 13, 1863), and the duke of Newcastle 
» (April 25, 1864) ; while the earl of Elgin, like his predecessors 
i* the earl of Dalhousie and earl Canning, only returned from his 
»- government of India to die (Nov. 20, 1863). The Parliament 
f • elected in 1859 was dissolved at the end of the session of 1865, 

* in anticipation of its natural decease under the septennial act, 
■> which would have taken place in the middle of the ensuing session. 
9 Besides the praise due to its commercial legislation, it bad sanctioned 

* works of public improvement, not only by their greatness " imperial 

* works and worthy kings," but eminently conducive to public health 

^ and comfort. Chief among these were the drainage of London and 

'• the embanking of the Thames. 
I 
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B. Genealogy of the Anolo-Danish Kings op England. 

o 

Harald Blatand, 
d. 985. 



TYt 



Sweyn 'iVefll^eg. 
d. 1014. 

Canute, 
r. 1016-1035. 
m. 1. Elgtva. 2. Emma, widow of Ethelred. 



Sweyn Habold Uabefoot, HARBiCAKirrE, Oanhilit 

(k. of Norway), r. 1036-1040. r. 1040-1042 

d. 1036. (on his death the Saxon line 

restored In Edward the Confessor). 



C. Genealogy of William the Conqueror and his House. 

(raOM BOLLO, FIBST OUKB 07 NOKHAJVDT.) 

KoUo the Ganger, d. 931. 
William Longae-€pee, d. 942. 

Kichard 1. Sans Peur, d. 996. 

I 



Kichard II. le Bon, d. 1026. Emma, m. Ettielred 



k. 



Richard IIL, d. 1028. Robert the Devti, d. 1035. 

(by Harlotta.) 

William L 
b. 1027. d. 7 Sept. 1087. 
m. Matilda, d. of Baldwin, 
coimt of Flanders. 

! 

I i ^1 i I 

aobert Richard. Wiluam II. Hkkby 1. 6 daughters. 

d. 2 Aug. 1 100. d. 1 Dec 1136. 

m. 1. Matilda of Scotland. Of whom Adela 
2. Adellza of Lonvain the fourth, m. 
(by whom, no dilldren). Stephen, count 
I of Blois. 

I "^7 I ' \ ! 

William. Matilda. Robert Several other Strpheh 

d. 1120. m. 1. Henry V. (by a concubine^ illegitimate d. 1154. 

ai. Matilda, d. of emperor. d. 1147. children. 
Fulk ot Anjou. 2. Gooffiney of 

Apjoa. 

llBRBT II. 
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B. Genealogy op the Anglo-Danish Kings op England. 

o 

Harald Blatand. 
d. 985. 

Sweyn IVefl^seg. 

d. 1014. 
I 

Canute, 
r. 1016-1035. 
m. 1. Elglva. 2. Emma, widow of Ethelred. 



Sweyn Habold Uabefoot, HARDiCAKirrE, OmihiI<2 

(k. of Norway), r. 1035-1040. r. 1040-1042 

d. 1036. (on his death the Saxon line 

restored In Edward the Confessor). 



C. Genealogy of Wiluam the Conqueror and his House. 

(raOM BOLLO, FIBST OUKB OF VOSMASVY.) 

Rollo the Granger, d. 931. 
William Longae-€pee, d. 942. 
Kichard 1. Sans Peur. d. 996. 



Richard II. le Bon, d. 1026. Emma, m. Ethelred 



, m. Et 



Richard IIL, d. 1028. Robert the Devil, d. 1035. 

(by Harlotta.) 

William L 
b. 1027. d. 7 Sept. 1087. 
m. Matilda, d. of Baldwhi, 
coimt of Flanders. 

! 

Ul ' i I 

Wiluam II. Hbkbt 1. 6 daughters. 

d. 2 Aug. 1 LOO. d. 1 Dec 1136. 

m. 1. Matilda of Scotland. Of whom Adela 

2. Adeliza of Lonvain the fourth, m. 

(by whom, no diildren). Stephen, count 

I ' of Blois. 

I "^"1 1 " I ! 

William. Matilda. Robert Several other Stkphem 

d. 1120. m. 1. Henry V. (by a concubine^ illegitimate d. 1154. 
31. Matilda, d. of emperor. d. 1147. children. 

Fulk ot Anjoo. 2. Gooffrey of 

Anjoo. 

llBRBT II. 
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L. Descent op Victoria L from Egbert. 



E^BBBT. 2. Ethelwolf. 3. Alfbsd th£ Obbat. 4. Edwabd the Eldeb. 
OMUND. 6. Edqab. 7. Ethelbed. 8. Edmund Ironside. 9. Edward (not a 
). 10. Uargaret, wife of Mulcolm king of Scotland. 11. Matilda, wife of 
bt 1. 12. Matilda or Maud, empress of Germany, and wife of Geoffrey of 
>u. 13. Uemrt II. 14. JoHX. 15. Uenbt UL 10. Edwabd I. 17. J'^ 
D II. 18. Edward III. 



19. Lionel, duke of Clarence. Edmund, John of Gaunt,* 

duke of York. duke of Lancaster. 



20. Philippa. 
Idmund Mortimer, earl of March. 

ioger Mortimer, earl of March. 

22. Anne Mortimer, m. Richard, earl of | 

Cambridge. John Beaufort, 
^^^_^___ I <^^® ®^ Somerset. 



m. Catherine Swynford 
(issue afterwards legitimated). 

I 
John Beaufort, 
earl of Somerset 



Ric 



23. Richard, Mar^paret. 

duke of York. m. Edmund Tudor 

I earl of Richmond. 
24. Edwabd IV. 

25. Elizabeth. m. Henbt VII. 

I ^1 

es IV. of Scotland. m. 26. Margaret m. Archibald Douglas, 

Tudor. I earl of Angus. 



27. Jai£E8 V. of Scotland. Margaret Douglas. 
I m. earl of Lenox. 

I I 

2%. Mabt, queen of Scots, m. Lord Damley. 

I I 

29. JAioes VI. of Scotland, and I. of England. 

I 
^0. Elizabeth, m. Frederick, elector palatine. 

31. Sophia, m. Ernest Augustus of Bnmswick, electcr of HanoTer. 

32. Geobge L 

33. Geoboe II. 

34. Frederick, prince of Wales 
35. Geoboe UL 
36. Edward, duke of Kent 

37. ViCTOBlA. 

Jolin of QauDt was older than Edmund "but lYv© \B\.\jet Na "\jiaR«^.>ofc\si\^^isss^^^"^ 
(pupblcal convenience. 
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Army, Btanding, origin, 

229. 
Arran, earl of, regent of 

Scotland, 141. 
Articles, forty-two, 149. 

Thirty-nine, 161. 
Arthur, king, defeats Cer- 

dic, II. 
, duke of Brittany, 

54. 59: , „ 
, pnnce, son of Henry 

Vm 118, 119. 

Ascalon taken, 57. 

Ascoe. Anne, burnt, 14^ 

Ashley, lord, 214. (See 
Shaftesbury.) 

Aske of Doncastcr, rebel- 
lion of, 139 <9. 

Assize, 5j. 

Athdingt, what. 19. 

Athelstane, king of Essex, 

17- 
, son of Edward the 

Elder, 20. 

Atherton Moor, battle, 210. 

Atterbury, bishop, 274. 

Anj^ustine preaches in 
England, ij. Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, ij. 

Aula Regis. 52. 

Aulus Plautius, i. 

Aurungzebe, 284. 

Austeriitz, battle, }o^. 

Auverquerque, earl of 
Grantham, 2$i. 

Ayscue, sir George, en- 
gages De Ruyter, m. 



B. 

Babington, Ant., conspi- 
racy, 169. 

Bacon, sir Nicholas, lord- 
keeper, 160. 

Bacon, Francis, viscount 
St. Albans and chancel- 
lor, 188. 

Badi\joz taken, ?o8. 

Baker. m^Jor, defends Lon- 
donderry, 252. 

Baliol, John, king of Scot- 
land, -72, 7 J. 

, Edward, seizes the 

Scottish crown, 80. 

Ball, John, 86. 

Ballard, conspiracy of, 169. 

Balmerino, lord, executed, 
281. 

Bulk Restriction bill, 302. 

liannockburn, battle, 77. 

Rarbarosso, Frederick, 5;. 



Barclay, sir George, 255. 

Burds, I. 

Barebone, Praise God, 224. 

Barfleur, shipwreck at, j8. 

Bamet, battle, 107. 

Baronetcy, institution of, 
186. 

Barons, council of, ?7. 
Oppose king John, 61. 
Council of, under Magna 
Charta, 6j. Conspire 
against Henry III., 65. 

Bartholomew, St, mas- 
sacre, 161. 

Barton, Elizabeth, the Holy 
Maid of Kent, i?5. 

Bath, earl of (««« Pulteney). 

Battle abbey, 28. 

Baugd, battle, 94. 

Bavaria, elector of, claims 
Austria, 278. 

Baxter, 2 jo. 

Baynard's Castle, no. 

Bayeux tapestry, 28. 

Beachy Head, battle off, 

253. 

Beaton, cardinal, 142. 

Beaulbrt, bishop of Win- 
chester, and cardinal, 97, 
98, 100, ib. 

Beaulieu, sanctuary at, 
118. 

Becket, Thomas h, rise, 
archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46. 
Character. 46. Henry's 
penance at ois tomb. 49. 

Bedford, duke of, regent 
of France, 96. 97. 98, 99. 
Death, ib. 

Belleisle taken, 288. 

Bellingham shoots Perce- 
val. jo8. 

Benbow, admiral, 264. 

Benedictines, 21. 

Beneficia (see Fiefs). 

Benevolences, law of 
Richard III. against, 1 1 2. 
Levied by Henry VIL, 
117. 

Ben tinck, earl of Portland 
(«cc Portland). 

Beomwulf, king of Mercia, 

15- 
Berengaria, consort of 

Richard L, 57. 
Beresford, lord. 308. 
Berkeley castle, Edward 

II. murdered at, 78. 
Berlin Decree, 306. 
Bemicia (Bemeich), 11. 
Bertha, wife of Kthelbert, 

13. 



Berwick ceded to Kngland, 
49. Sold by Richard I., 
57. Cedetl by Edward 
Baliol, 80. Pacification 
of, 200. 

, duke of, 25J-265. 

Blbroci, j. 

Blgud, Roger, earl of Nor- 
folk, 7?. 

Bills, puxiiamentary, 104. 

Birmingham, riots at. 209. 

Bishops, protest, 207. Im- 
peached and commit- 
ted, ib. Restored to par- 
liament, 2 JO. Petition 
against declaration of 
Indulgence, 247. Com- 
mitted to Tower, tb. 
Acquitted, ib. 

Black Hole, 285. 

Black Prince, 82, 8j, 84, 

85. 
Blake, admiral, 222, 22}. 

224. 
Blenheim, battle. 265. 
Blood, 214. 

KlUcher. marshal, jio. 
lioadicea, 4. 
Board of Control, 297. 
Boc-land, 19. 
Bocher, Joan, burnt, 149. 
Bohemia, king of, death at 

Crecy, 8j. 
Bohun, Humphrey, earl of 

Hereford, 73. 
Boleyn,Ann, 128. MaiTled 

to Henry VIII, ijj. 

Death, 139. 
Bolingbroke. birthplace of 

Henry IV., 90. 
St. John, viscount. 

268. Flight, 272. Enters 

pretender's service, ib. 

Attainted, tb. Returns 

to England, 274. 
Bombay, dowry of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, 2)1. 

Ceded to East India 

Company, 284. 
Bonaparte, Napoleon (see 

Napoleon). 
, Louis, king of Hol- 
land, ?07 
, Jostph, king ol 

Spain, 307. 
Boniface, pope, 7J. 
Bonner, bishop. 15;, i$6. 
Boroughs disfranchised by 

the lieform bill, 318. 
Bo6cawen,admiral,282, 28} 
Boston (America), riots at 

2qo»2QV. 
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therine of Arragon, mar- 
ries prince Arthur, ii8. 
Ck>ntracted to prince 
Henry, 119. Marries him, 
122. Henry seeks a di- 
vorce, 128. Divorced by 
Cranmer, 133. Death, 
ib. 

— de Medicis, regent of 
France, 161. 

— of Braganza, nuuries 
Charles II., 2ji. 

— of Russia, 280. 
tholic emancdpation, lord 
Howick's bill lost, io$. 
Advocated by Canning, 
tij. Carried, 315- 
lo-street conspiracy, j 13. 
valiers, 207. 

ston, 113. 

awlin, Bretwdlda, i;. 
[)efeated at Wodues- 
Deoig, ib. 

dl, sir William, secre- 
tary of state, i6a (5ee 
Burleigh.) 

— , sir Kobert, son of 
^receding, secretary, 179. 
[See Salisbury.) 
[estius, 7. 
Ltic words, 13. 
Its. 2. 

aimagni, j. 
oris (churls), 19. 
rdic, king of Wessex, 1 1 . 
realis, 4. 

algrove field, battle, 210. 
alus, castle of, 58. 
andemagore taken, 285. 
[ARLES I., prince of 
Wtttes, Journey to Ma- 
drid, 191. Reign of, 
i9?-ii8. 

— II., prince of Wales, 
escapes to Paries 2ij. 
Commands the fleet, 
215. Sends a carte 
blanche to the regicides, 
217. lu Scotland, 221. 
Crowned at Scone, ib. 
Defeated at Worcester^ 
222. Escapes to Breda, 
227. Proclaimed in Lon- 
lon, t6. Reign of, 228. 

— the Simple, cedes 
Seustria to RoUo, 29. 

— VI., of France, 85, 93. 

— Vn.,97,09. 

— VUI., 116. 

— IX. massacres the 
^vmienots, 161. 

— X. deposed, J16. 

' V. (emperor), 125. 



Visits England, 126. 
Bribes Wolsey, ib. Se- 
cond visit to England, 
126. Proposes an al- 
liance with Mary, 15^. 

Charles VII., emperor, dies, 
278. 

II. of Spain, death, 

256. 

IIL, titular king of 

Spain, 256, 264. Elected 
emperor, 266. 

ill . of Spain forms the 

Family Compact with 
France, 288. Declares 
war, id. 

IV. of Spain, jo6. 

— - of Navarre, claim to 
French crown, 81. 

Edward, son of pre- 
tender (James), 279. Ex- 
pedition of, 280. 

Charlotte, of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, marries Geoi^e 
IIL, 288. Death, 311. 

, princess, daughter of 

George IV., dies, 311. 

C!harter of Henry L, J7. 
Discovered by LAngton, 
61. Of Stephen, 39. Of 
John, 62. 

Chartists, origin, 321, 725. 

Chatham, ships at, burnt 
by the Dutdi, 233. 

, earl of (William 

Pitt), 277. First ad- 
ministration, 282, 286. 
Opposes the peace, 238. 
Denounces Stamp Act, 
290. Created earl Chat- 
ham, t&. Second adminis- 
tration, ib. Denounces 
American policy, ib. 291. 
Last speech, 292. Illness 
and death, ib. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 89. 

Cherbourg, expedition 
against, 282. 

Chesterfield, earl of, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 
278. Reforms the ca- 
lendar, 285. 

" Chevy Chase," 87. 

Child, sir Josiah, 260. 

Chinon, castle, death of 
Henry II. at, 55. Peace 
of, 61. 

Cbriat ' Church, Oxon, 
founded by Wolsey, 131. 

Christianity In BrWaiiv, *\. 
Among the Saxonft, \). 

Church, Anglo - Konnaxi 
54. 



Church, English, separated 
from Rome, in. King 
supreme head of, 134. 

Churchill, lord, deserte 
James II. 248. (See MarU 
borough.) 

Cintra. convention of, 30b. 

Cissa, 10. 

Cissa-ceaster (Chichester), 
la 

Clodad Rodrigo taken, 308. 

Clare, Richard de (Strong- 
bow), 48. Marries Eva, 
daughter of king Dermot, 
48. Defeats the Irish, 
ib. 

Clarence, duke of, defeated 
at Bauge, 94. 

, George, duke of, mar- 
ries Warwick's daughter, 
107. Deserts to Edward 
iV., ib. Put to death, 
T09. 

Clarendon, Constitutions 
of, 4J. Assize of, 44. 

, earl of (Hyde), prime 

minister, 233. Advises 
the sale of Dunkirk, ib. 
IMsgruced, ib. Banished, 
ib. His History, ib. 

Clarkson, Mr., 305. 

Claudius reduces Britain, 

3- 
Clement VII., pope, 127, 

128. Grants a commis- 
sion to try Henry VIII.'s 

divorce, 128. 
, Jacques, assassinates 

Henry III., 178. 
Cleves, Anne of (see Anne) 
Clifford, lord, murders the 

earl of Rutland, 103. 

, sir Thomas, 234. 

Clifton Moor, battle, 280. 
Clinton, general, 291. 
Clive, takes Chandenia- 

gore, 285. Exploits, ib. 

Victories at Plassy, ib. 

Governor of Bengal, U>. 
Cloth of Gold, Field of, 

126. 
Cobden, Richard, 321. 
Cobham, lord (see Old 

castle). 
, lord, plots against 

James U 18}. 
CcBur de Lion, 56. 
Coke, sir Edward, 18;. 

Imprisoned^ VV^. 
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O0LLB8S* 



College, trial << 119. 

OoUler, Jeremj, 25$. 

Culonlzatlon, Eoglteh, <Nrl- 
gtn, 186. 

Golumbvis, 119. 

Oummerce, freedom of, 
under Edward 111., 86. 

Committee of Safety, 217. 

Common Pleas, court, 52. 

Commons, 52. Honae of, 
67,75. Increatted power, 
Qi. Kesii^ James, 184. 
Kevive impeachments, 
180. Pledge tu defend the 
I'aiatlnate, 190. Claim 
freedom of debate, Hk 
James tears oat their 
protestation, 191. Lead- 
«rs of, 194. Kufuse 8up> 
plies to Charles L. %b, 
Inqieadi Buckingham, 
t6. Frame the Petition 
of Kigfat, 195. I'ress a 
redreiis of grievances. 
197. Impeach Straflbrd 
and Laud, 2o|. Proceed- 
ings against the clergy, 
20 1. Oxnmittee during 
recess, 206. Remon- 
strance, ib. CSiarles de- 
mands tne five members, 
20-;. (committee at Mer- 
chant I'ailors', ib. S<'ize 
Hull. &c., 207. Nume 
the lieutenants of coun- 
ties, 208. l*urged by 
colonel Pride, 216. Onli- 
nance to try the king, 
217. Name an execu- 
tive council, 219. 1)<'- 
clare James 11, to have 
abdicated, 249. (See 
railiament.) 

Commouwealth, 2KJ-227. 

Compurgators, 20 

Compurgation, 5J. 

Comyn, Uullol s nephew, 
assassinrxted, 74. 

Conan, duke of IJrittany, 
42. Succeeded by Henry 

11.. 42- 

Condd. 161, 

0>uformity, occasional, bill 
to prevent, thrown out, 
266. Passed, 267. 

Comiaught, kingdom of, 

47. 
" Con.scrvatlves," origin, 

J19- 
Constantla, mother of 

Arthur of Brittany, 59. 

C(^nsfantine the Great, 5. 

Coastautius Chloriis, 5. 



INDEX. 



Oooventide Act. i|a 
Cooveotion pultameikt, 

127. 
Gouventkn. 249. Made a 

parliament, 251. Dia- 

iKilved,252. 

, French, joa 

Cooway. general, cmrries 

address against Ameri- 
can war, Mf. 
Cope, sir Jotm, 280. I>e- 

ieated at Prestod Fana, 

ib. 
Copenhagen, bombarded 

by Melacm, jo|. By 

Gmmbier, 106. 
Cornish, alderman, ctm- 

dcmned, 245. Attainder 

reversed, 252. 
Corn-laws, league against 

the,j2i. Abolished, 32?. 
ComwaU, insurreetion In, 

118. 
ComwaUla, kmi, capitu- 
lates at York Town, 292. 
Corporation Act, 2ja 
Conmna, battle o^ 106. 
Cospatric. earl of Ncrtli- 

umberUnd, rebels, 30. 
County courts, $|. 
Coveuantent, Scotch, 199. 

Invade England, 211, 

Coverdale, bis Bible, 1^9. 

Cranmer, Thomas, ij2. 
Made primate, annuls 
Henry's marriage with 
Catherine, 1 , ,. Annuls 
Anne Boleyn's marriage, 
i}8. Opposes the Six 
Articles, i^. At Henry's 
death-bed, 144. Execu- 
tor, 146. Condemned 
for treason, 154. Burnt, 
156, 

Creccanford, battle, 10. 

Crecy, battle. 8i. 

Crgpy, j)eace of, 142. 

Cressingbam, flayed by the 
Scots, 74. 

Cromwell, Thomas, de- 
fends Wolsey, 129. Fa- 
vours the llefonnation, 
1^7. Vicar-geiieral, ib. 
Fall and execution, 140. 

, Oliver, first appear- 
ance of, 208. Defeats 
Kupert at Marston Moor, 

211. Ilepublican views, 

212. Obtains command 
ot tAie army ,214. \'ic ws 

i aa\A\X\c\d\\?„xl). V;\\%v\& 
i the \A'\cWev4,i\v \>fe 



OASBT. 



«Bats Lai^pdaleand Hb- 
milum, ib, Froceeds ui 
Irtiand, 22a Bednoei 
it, ib. CaptafakiGcnenl, 
221. Invades SooOsbI 
ib. Gains battta of Dbd' 
bar, A. Delieati Cfanta 
IL at Worcester, 2n. 
Diaaohrea the liragFlB^ 
Uameot, 22j. CUUs «• 
other, 224. Made Pro- 
tector, ib. Rqnoveslte 
parliament, 225. 8iq>' 

Erta tba VaodoiBk «. 
ftaaea the crown. <k 

DiafnteRcd and huitai, 

229. 
Ckomw«U, Rkbard, »6l 

Suceeeda to the frobn- 

torate,ibi. SMpnaUsde* 

mlasion, 227. 
, Heniy, novenia fie- 

land. 225. HeaiiDik i>7- 
Gropredjr Bridge, battk; 

211. 
Grown, aattlement of tbe, 

M9- 
Cmaade,j6. Of Bidiaidi.. 

Culloden, battle. 280. 

Cumberland made an Eng' 
lish county, j6. 

, duke of, at Dettiogen, 

278. Fontenoy, 279. l^ 
feats the pretender at 
CuUodcn, 28a Defeated 
by the French, 28t 
Abandons Hanover, ib. 

, Ernest, duke of, king 

of Hanover, 319. 

Cumbria, ij. 

Curfew, J4. 

Curia Regis, 52. 

Cwnobelin, or Cymbeline. 

h 

Cynric, 11. 

CyrUng Ocing), 19. 
Cyprus, conquered by Ricb- 
ard 1., 57. 



D. 

Dacre, lord, defeate tbe 

Scots, 127. 
Dalrymple, sir John, maste? 

of SUilr, 254. 

, sir Hew, joS. 

J>iimnonia, kingdom of, U 
I>anby, earl of, treasurer, 

"i-Vt- Denounces the 
\Mi\f\^ "^^iax^ -L\(», Id) 
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peached* lib. 2i^. Pre- 
sident of council, 251. 

Danegelt, 22, J2, 5;. 

Danes invade England, 16. 
Murder king Edmund, 

17. Defeated by Alfred, 

18. Baptized by him, ib. 
IncufBions renewed, 22. 
Massacred, xb. 

Dangerfield concocts the 
Meal-tub Plot, 2j8. 

Darby, admiral, relieves 
Gibraltar, 29;. 

Darcy, lord, 1$^. 

Damley, lord, marries 
Mary queen of Scots, 
166, 167. 

David, king of Scotland, 
invades England, J9. 

, prince of Wales, ex- 
ecuted by Edward 1., 

, earl of Huntingdon, 

descendants, 72. 

Davidson, secretary, de- 
spatches warrant for 
queen Mary's execution, 
170. 

Declaration of Independ- 
ence, American, 291. 

Deira (Deifyr;, 11. 

Vdinquents, 20J. 

Defender of the Faith, title 
of, 126. 

Derby, earl of (lord Stan- 
ley), secretary at war, 
J 19. Premier, 326. Re- 
signs, t&. Premier again, 
ib. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king 
of Leinster, 48. 

Derwentwater, earl of, 
supports pretender, 272, 

273. 
Desborough threatens 

Richard, 226* 
Despenser, Hugh le (Spen- 
ser), 77. 
Dettingeu, battle, 278. 
Devizes, battle, 210. 
Digby, sir Everard, joins 

Gunpowder Plot, 185, 

186. 
Digges, sir Dudley, a leader 

of the commons, 194. 
Diocletian, 5. 
Dissenters, promoted by 

James II., 246. 
Dispensing power, 246. 
l>ogeeT Bank, action off 

the, 2gj. 
Domesday-Book, J2. 
Potninica taken. 28B. 



Donauwerth taken, 264. 
Dort, synod of, 196. 
Douglas, lord, 80. 
, earl, fights with 

Hotspur against Henry 

IV., 91. 
Dover, treaty of, 2J4, 
Drake, Francis, sails round 

the world, 174. Destroys 

the Spanish shipping, 

Drapiet^z Letters, 274. 

Druidism, 2 sq. 

Duckworth, admiral sir 
John, 30$. 

Dubois, cardinal, 27J. 

Dudley, minister of Henry 
Vll., 119. Executed, 
122. 

Dudley, lord Guildford, 
marries lady Jane Gray, 
152. Beheaded, 155. 

, lord Robert, favourite 

of Elizabeth, 173. (.b'« 
Leicester.) 

Duke, title of, 86. 

Dumourlez, joo. 

Dunbar, battle, 7;, 221. 

Duncan, king of Cumber- 
land, reduced by Canute, 

, admiral viscount, de- 
feats the Dutch off Cam- 
perdowTi, 301. 

Dundee, viscount, opposes 
William m., 252. Kill- 
ed, t6. 

Dunkirk surrendered to 
Cromwell, 225. Sold to 
France, 231. 

Dunstan, St., 21. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 21. 

Dutch, war with the, 223, 
2 J I. 

guards, 251. Dis- 
missed, 256. 

Dykvelt, 247. 



£. 

Edtdtmnen (aldermen), 19. 

East India Company found- 
ed, 186. Progress of, 284. 
Abolished, 326. 

, French, their settle- 
ments, 284. 

East Sexe (^Efisex), ^sItx^- 
dom of, 11. 



Edgar, reign of, 21. 

Edgar Atheling, 26. Sub- 
mits to William, 30. 
Rebellion and flight, 31. 
Retires to Rouen, 31. 
Captured at Tenchebray. 

J7. 

Edgehill, battle, 210. 

Edinburgh, tumult at, 199. 

Editha, daughter of Go<l- 
win, marries Edward 
the Confessor, 26. 

Edmund, king, saint, and 
martyr, 17. 

the Elder, 21. 

Ironside, 22. 

, son of Edmund Iron- 
side, 25. 

Edred, king, 21. 

Edric, duke of Mercia, 23. 

Edward the Confessor, son 
of Ethelred, 26. Reign 
of, 26, 27. Laws, 27. 

the Elder, succeeds 

Alfred, 20. 

the Martyr, his death, 

22. 

the Outlaw, son of 

Edmund ironside, 25. 

Edward L, pi-ince, 66, 67. 
Crusade, 68. Reign of, 
69.75. 

II., reign of, 76-78. 

111., prince, sent to 

Paris, 77. AflQanced to 
Philippa, ib. Reign of, 
79-86. 

IV., reign of, 105 

109. 

v., reign of, no. 

VI., reign of, 145-150. 

, prince, son of Hem-y 

VL, 103. 

Edwin, king of Northum- 
brla, II. BretuxUda,i^ 
Reign, ib. Slain. 14. 

, grandson of LeoHric, 

governor of Mercia, 27. 
Rebels. 30, 31. 

Edwy, king, reign of, 21. 
— , brother of E<hnund 
Ironside, 26. 

Egbert, king of Wessex, 
14. Unites the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, 1 5. 
Conquests, 16. Death, 17. 

Egerton, lord-keeper, 179. 

E^mont« couut^ «%.«(s(^mk^ 



Ecclesiastical coiMa\«&Vau,\^\\»^ ^«^\«a«v 



XkViX&sto 



..BUM of, ia«. 
HUuto'tb of Yirti. wife 
HmrrVIL."!. "9- 



UvTleg Oimnle, 24 
yjnpvm, QiinltL«r of HcniT 
VII„ 119. EMcntti 






:ihFlburii.<'ireorl!dwi 



b HAiiboniugh. 1A4, 
DC. Btantnl BoulogaBj 



FUrTu, Lord. ivrUunfut 
J Bir ThDmB^ III 



purU Ittnll 



FlDM(f™i.l 
Fidigurd 1 

FUber, blihm 

Fln-ii«iM. 



Fleflms, ball! 
Flodden. twit 



HudeloM 



FREDERICK. 
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Frederick, elector palatine, 
marries princess Kliza- 
beth, 182. Klected king 
of Bohemia, 189. 

II. of Prussia invades 

Silesia, 278. Invades Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, 279. 
His campaigns in Seven 
Years' War, 282. 

, prince of Wales, 276. 

Death, 277. 

Freeman, Mrs., name of 
duchess of Marlborough, 

26j, 

Freya, 9, 
Frisians, 8. 
Froblsher, 178. 
Frontinus, Julius, 4. 
Faentes de Ofioro, battle, 
308. 



l^ 6. 

^ s Gage, general, 291. 
^ Galgacas, 4. 
SI Gambler, admiral, bom- 
to bards Copenhagen, jo6. 
1^ Gardiner, bishop of Wln- 
^( Chester, 14a Opposes 
K^ KeformaUon, 147. De- 
prived, 148. Restored, 
I5J. Favours persecu- 
tion, 155. 
Garibaldi, 3jo, jn. 
Garter, order, mstituted, ^. 
Oauls, 2. 
Gaunt, Mrs., 24^ 
Gaveston, Piers, 76. 
Germain, St.,of Auxerre, 6, 
GeoflFrey (Plantagenet^ of 
Ai\jou, marries Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I, j8, 
40. 
, son of Henry II., 49, 

54- 
, natural son of Henry 

II., 55. 
Geouge L, reign of, 271- 

275- 

. II., reign of, 276-286. 

■ III., reign of, 287-311. 

IV., prince of Wales, 

dissipation and extrava- 
gance, 207. Regent, jo8. 
Kelgno^ 312-J15. 

, prince, of Denmark, 

marries Anne, 248. 
Oeorgta, disputes with 
Spain respectii^ 277. 
Obent, treaty of, ^09. 
Gibraltar taken, 265. Re- i 



linquished by Spain, 269. 
Memorable siege, 293. 

Giffurd.re veals Babmgton's 
conspiracy, 169. 

Gilds, Anglo-Saxon, 20. 

Gitikell, 253. Takes Ath- 
lone, ib. Besieges Lhne- 
rick, ib. 

Gladstone, chancellor of the 
exchequer, 326. 

Glencoe, massacre of, 2^4. 

Glendower, Owen, 90, 91. 

Gloucester, duchess of, does 
penance for witchcraft, 
100. 

, earl of, leader of the 

barons, 66. Guardian, 70. 

, duke of, uncle of 

Richard II., r^ent, 87. 

, duke of, guardian of 

England, 97, 100. Mur- 
dered, ib. 

, Richard, duke of, 

assists in the murder of 
prince Edward, 108. Re- 
gent, no. Seizes Ed- 
ward v., ib. Named 
protector, ib. Accepts 
the crown, ib. (Richard 
III.) 

, duke of (son of Anne), 

death, 258. 

, statute of, 70. 

GoderichfVisooont, premier, 

Godfrey, sir Edmondsbury, 

236. Murdered, ib. 
Godolphin, lord, treasurer, 

263, 267. Impeaches Sa- 

cheverell, 267. 
Godwin, earl, 25, 26. 
Gondomar, 183, 189. 
Gordon, duke of, opposes 

William JII., 252. 
, lord George, riots, 

295. 
Goring, 205. Governor of 

Portsmouth, 207. 
Gourdon, Bertraind de, 

wounds Richard I., 58. 
Grafton, duke of^ deserts 

James II., 248. 

, duke of, 290. 

Graham's Dyke, 5. 
Graham of Claverhonso, 

238. {See Dundee.) 
, sir James, home-se- 
cretary, 519. "* 
Grand Coulumtet, ot QtcaX 

Customary, $x. 
Grattan, Henry, aq|b. 
Graves, adTnVrai, 191. 
Great BritAVn, name 



England and Scotland 
united, 26}. 
Greece, independence of, 

Greenwich Hospital, 254. 

Gregg, exeeuted, 270. 

Gregory the Great, pope, 
converts the Saxons, 13. 

Grenville, sir John, 227. 

, George, secreury, 

289. First lord of trea- 
sury and chancellor of 
exchequer, ib. l*ropo5es 
American Stamp Act, ib. 

, lord, premier, 305, ib. 

Grey, lord, of Ruthyn, 90. 

, earl (see Howick), 

premier, 317. Resigns, 
319. 

, sir Thomas, executed, 

— , lady Jane, marries 
lord Dudley, 152. Pro- 
claimed queen, ib. Be- 
headed, 155. 

Grim, Cambridge monk, 46. 

Grindal, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 162. 

Gulnegate, or Spurs, battle, 
124. 

Guiscard stabs Harley, 268. 

Guise, duke of, forms tlie 
League, 177. Assassin- 
ated, 178. 

Guntlda massacred l>y 
Ethelred, 22. 

Gunpowder Plot, 184 sq. 

Guthrum, the Dane, 17. 
Baptized, 1.8. 

Guthrie, 229. 



Habeas Corpus, 62, 2 ?7- 

Hadrian, rampart of, 4. 

Hale, sir Edward, collusive 
trial of, 246. 

Halidown Hill, battle, 80. 

Halifax, marquess of, 217. 
Opposes Exclusion bill, 
239. Sent to prince of 
Orange, 248. Speaker of 
the peers, ib. Tenders 
the crown to William 
a,wl VL'ft.vj, >\>- Vxv<^ 



Kunpdm, iolm, nftuv 1 

Dir itallbTIUIKf. 19^ 

Olipimi Btaftnl'i ai 



■11117, 141. FBwd, ' 
Othibb br lb* Rsictl, 



■ SrIikS 



Hvdl-oiiiu&, ld« nkn 

Haifldir Uilan tr Uouj 

Hu^, Boban. ■paker, 

167. ChMBlllM of «■- 
HiaiiiH, fh Uidiwl 

i«a. CHxOiliinL) 
Ifnrold Hutfooc. Hn of 

ri^lil HardndA nnd TotU. 

It Ifullngl, 1!. 
lUidni,!., 1,. 



mulfrtir. XrAnbnr.Jcn. 
yf«Uifl«Id.Ionl(>BHlllDt] 
Hnlglej Moor, bnttl*. idt 



H(ii«l(t ual Bom, le 



— of QtdHin^ Al Jd> 



Tl,RlVio^«&-io4- 

VIL, tclcn (i; 114- 

Vm, nlfn ot, 111- 

, m <rf Banr H, 

crowTjed. 4^ RebflU, 49. 

iV. ol fiiiw. iHlital 



UiTtfunl.urliil 



16, (.SM&t- 

Keiliun. battle. 106, 
Umh Conunlalun orart, 

i«. »•», Ibt. Abu- 

ll>bed.ici6. 
CMn M Jmilee, to 

Hill. Abigail ' (Mubam. 



r..).U 



rnodi, lOD. AnaH 
HoOvid. wt at, (utw« 
HsUK bold* UK iB^e, 

•on. Kf;. OppmaCw- 
Holmbr. caiulH I. o 

Hon^a, ccElotaiUA r 

0«fb(4.fi. 
Hoaertga vltMrnn U 

kaloiiiltaBiBllMi,^ 
Bin£ air a«iKl, HtaAM 

19). HaikaabMbr 

nn, O. Taka TmI» 

Boopfr. bldup of eM- 
oHia^iu Baat.i!& 
Horns T«c^ jn. 
Horn, connc eiacBlat, IT'' 
Hotham^ atr" Jotai. paM*' 



■ lom. Joh» Mi"- 

moutb't ctjDgplacj,!^ 

HiMr. pmenl, nt. Tika 
Now KoTK, a. nut 
delpbta, ib. 

niiar. 194. Vlauj •! 

Haoldi. kffd, jDj, Bffi 
tor CalboUc tmim^*^ 

Hnbcn. uchblibap el Cv 
trrbury, bo, 

Hniumou. 161. Aalilal 
b]- EUubeth. t&i. Ei- 
Ii-dlUoa acilnit, 1^ 

deraiUUd br WilUoi. 

Rumilt PtUtian and Ji- 
liar. Ull ID callrd. lit. 

\"ait«, *. YAnrd, jot 
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the Remonstrance, 206. 
Created earl of Claren- 
don, 2 J J. (See Clarendon.) 
Hyder Ali, 297. 



I. 

Ibrahim Pasha, j22. 

Iceni, }. 

Ida, king of Bemida, 11. 

leme, i. 

Ikenild street, 6. 

ina, king of Wessex, 14. 

Income tax, J22. 

India, British, history, 284, 
326. 

Innocent UL^ pope, 60. 
Excommunicates king 
John, t6. 

Independents, rise of, 162. 

Indulgence, declaration of, 
2 j 5. James II.'i» declar- 
ation of, 247. 

Inglis, sir Robert, 31$. 

Instrument of government, 
224. 

Investitures, ^7. Resigned 
by Henry I., ib. 

Ireland, early history, 47. 
Conquered by Henry IJ., 
48. Under Elizabeth, 
178. Rebellion, 206. Eng- 

' lish massacred, ib. Re- 
duced by Cromwell, 220. 
Union with England, 
J02. Disturbances in, 
319. Coercion bill, t6. 
Famine, 324. 

Ireton, 21;, 216. Com- 
mands in Ireland, 221. 
Takes Limerick, 222. 

Irmln street, 6. 

Isabella, second wife of 
king John, $9. 

, daughter of Philip 

the Fair, marries prince 
Edward (Edward II.), 
76. Intrigues with Mor- 
timer, 77. Invades Eng- 
land, ib. Imprisoned. 80. 

- — , daughter of Charles 
YI., married to Richard 
II., 87. 

Isca Silonun, 6. 



J. 

Jacobite plot, 274. 
Jamaica acquired, 224. | 



Jame0 I., reign of, i8i- 
192. 

II., reign of, 243-248. 

1, of Scotland detained 

at English court, 91. 
Restored, 97. 

IV. of Scotland sup- 
ports Perkin Warbedc, 

118. Marries Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII., 

119. Slain at Flodden, 

— -V . of Scotland, 141. 

VL of Scotland, 167. 

(See James L of Eng- 
land.) 

, pretender, birth, 247. 

(See Pretender.) 

Jaqueline of Luxembourg 
marries the duke of Bed- 
ford, 99. Marries sir 
Richard Woodville, 106. 

Jeffreys, chief Justice, 241. 
Bloody circuit, 245. 
Chancellor, 246. Death, 
252. 

Jena, battle of, 306. 

Jerusalem taken by Sala- 
din, 55. 

Jervis, admiral sir John, 
joi. Defeats the Span- 
ish fleet, ib. Made earl 
St. Vincent, tb. 

Jesuits, conspiracies of, 
169. Law against, tb. 

Jews massacred, 57. Ban- 
ished, 71. Kow ex- 
cluded from parliament, 

J15. 

Joan d'Arc, history, 98 sq. 
Captured and buni^ 09. 

John, prince, sent to Ire- 
land, 54. Rebels, 55. 
Intrigues against his 
brother, king Richard, 
58. King, r^gn of, 59- 
63. 

, king of France, cap- 
ered by the BlackPrince 
at Poitiers, 84, 85. 

Jones, Inigo, 192. 

, Paul, 292. 

Joppa, 57. 

Joseph L. emperor, 265. 

Joyce, comet, selzesCharles 
L, 214. 

Judges brought to trial, 7 1. 
Displaced by James IL, 
246. 

Judith, sister of Ibe Con- 
queror, 31. 

Julius IL, pope, &ILuTe% 
Henry VIU... iij. 



Julius III., pope, 154. 
Junot, marshal, 306. 
Junta of Seville, 306. 
Junto, the, 267. 
Justices, itinerant, 53. 
Justinian, the English, title 

of Edward L, 75. 
Jutes, 9. 
Juxon, bishop of London 



attends execution 
Charles L, 218. 



K. 



i 



II. 



Kenilworth. Edward 

confined at, 78. 
Kenmure, lord, proclaims 

pretender, 272. Exe- 
cuted, 273. 
Kent, kingdom of, la 
, earl of. Joins Isabella 

and Mortimer, 77. Exe- 
cuted by Mortimer, 8a 
, earl of, superintends 

the execution of queen 

Mary, 17a 

, duke of, dies, 311. 

Ket, Norfolk rebel, 149. 
Klldare, Fitzgerald earl of, 

supports SimneU 116. 
Kilmarnock, earl, executed, 

281. 
Killiecrankie, battle, 252. 
Kimbol ton, lord, sides with 

the commons, 207. 
King de facto, allegiance 

to, protected by law 

115. 
Kirke, colonel, inhumanity, 

245. At Londonderry 

252. 
Kirkpatrick, sir Thomas, 

assassinates Comyn, 74. 
Knight-service, 51, 
Knox, John, 165. 

queen Maiy, ib. 



Insults 



L. 

Lackland, name of John, 

La Hogne, battle, 254. 
Lake, general, defeats Irish 
rebels, 302. 
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r, TbooiM c«n of, 

ton, 76k Maket war <m 
Edward 11., 77. Exe- 
cuted, 77. 
-—>, eart oC gnardlaii* 

,3fAm of Gaunt, duke 

of, inflnaaoe over Kldi- 
ard IL, 87. Death, 88. 
}£aoiystt^fiA. WleUliSB, 
89. 

, Heiuy duke of. ion 

of Gaunt, tnvadee Eng- 
land, 88. I>epofle« Bicb- 
ard XL, 88. Seiiea the 
crown, ib. (Henry IV.) 
GenealocDT, Mt. 

Lanfhuic^ ardibiabop of 
Canterbury, 11, 19. 

Laiigdale, rir Munaduke, 
215, <ft. 

I^angaide, battle, 167. 

I.juigt(m, cardinal, deeted 
primate, 60, 61. Dla- 
oovers Henry I*'e diar- 
ter,i6. 

lianadown, battle, 21a 

Lanidowne, marqueaa of, 
preaident of ooundl, 

liatiiner, bishop, impri- 
Hf>ned, 140. Burnt, if6. ' 

Ijaiid, bUhop, 196, 197. ' 
Archblrihop of Canter- 
bury, 198. Attacked at 
lAnib«'th, 200. Im- 
poached, 212. Execut-* . 
«•(!, ib. 

IjiiKli'rdale, carl of, 234, j 

I.:iw'8 SCllPmC, 274. 

l>>agiie. Catholic, 177. 
— and C«>vcuant, So- 
lemn, 210. 
\a-a\h', bir John, admiral, 

Lf|(<'Hter, Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of, culls a m«'et- 
tng of the barotiH, 65. 
l)ofeHt(i H<*nry lil. at 
I^wes. 67. Summons a 
parliament, ib. Slain, ib. 

, Dudley, eurl of, 160. 

Favours the puritans, 
162. Oimniunds in liui- 
Innd, 1 7 J. 

\a'\u!sU-t, kingdom of, 47. 

Ij'ijy/Afi, battle of, jo8. 
J^iUhal, tfpcakcr, 202. 
Ia,'0 X., pope, 124. I)lc8, 

J26. 
I^jfiic, carl of Mercio, 16. 



Leofti MaaaHnatce. Ed* 

mund, 21. 
Leopold, dnke of ▲natrta, 

•rreau lUckard L, 5I. 
' . of Saxe Ooborg 

^Iterwarda king of the 

BelglanaX prince, con- 

k>tte,JiL 
Lfriey,8eotdifeoerB], 221. 

Defeated at Dimbar, ib, 

Lerellera, 2 1 5. Pat down 
byOomweUfib. 

Leven, eart oLeonnnanda 

I the Soofedi Oovenanten, 
211. 

Leva* Manr. or the Great 
■ Light (LochuX 7. 

Lewea. battle, 67. lOae 
I of. Ok 

Lexfngtoo, ikln&iah at, 
291. 

Uewdlyn, prince ofWaleik 
70- OoMiiiered by Ed- 
ward U 7a 

Ligny, battk^ 109. 

Limmdc^ alega of, afj. 
Padikrattoa of* i$l, 

Lincoln, battle, 65. 

— ^k Jolm, eart of, aop- 
ports Slmnel, 116. 

LindMay, earl of, commands 
Ctiarles's army, 21a 

Lisbon entered, 306. 

Lisle, sir George, execut- 
ed, 216. 

, lady, condemned, 

i45. 
Litany, English, 142. 
Literature, under Edward 

ill., 89. Elizabeth, 180. 

The Stuarts, 260, 261. 

Anne, 270. Oeorge 11., 

286. 
Liturgy, Edward VI.'s, 

148. Klizalwth's, 160. 

EnKll.sh. imposed on 

Scotch church, 199. 
Liverpool, lord, secretary 

at war, 307. l*reiuier, 

?o8, ?I4. 
Txian, general, 195. 
Ixiclcc, 259. 
Lollards, 89-92. 
Lollius Urbicus, rampart 

of, 4, 
liOtidon, Iloman colony, 4. 

Bunit, ib. Rebuilt by 

Alfrnl, 18. Fortified by 

the Conqueror, jo. 

tir\»\R«^, ^b. Ymuchlse 

eHia\)V\s\\eA \)^ "NVa^gM. 



■• ojo Pcatneoes, 
84. Train-bandi, 208. 
Valour of, 209. Over- 
awed by Cromweiri 
anny, 214. Pbgue, 2)2. 
Fire of; ib. Improved, 
21J. Charter anrrendo- 
ed,24o. In the Goidoo 
rlota,29f. 

Loodondeny. aiege ot 2f 2. 
Relleired, ib. 

Lordiiinatioe8,272. 

Louie Vll. of France, aUi- 
anoe with Heniy IL, 43. 
Siqiporta BedEet,45. 

, prince (Loais Vin.), 

eon of Philip, aaalMt the 
EngliihbaroD8.6{. Eva* 
coatea England. Cm;. 

yULtakea Kochdla. 

65. 

~-~ IX. rnmleea Hemy 
IIL, 65. Arbitratea be* 
tween hhn and the 
barona,67. 

XL aarieta qana 

MaivuvL 10& For 
warda Warwkk'a hiv» 
Bkm, 107. Treaty witb 
Edward IV.. 108. 

XII. marriea prinonu 

Marr, 124- I>eath, ib. 

XlV., duuvcter, 2?i 

Revokes edict of Nantei 
246. Reoei)tion of Jamet 
II , 249. Lendrt hhn a 
fleet, 252. Abets bi< 
invasion, 2f ). Acknow 
ledges the pretender, 25*. 
Sues for peace, 268. 
Death. 272. 

XV., accession, 272. 

Invades Flanders, 279. 

XVIII., restored, J09. 

Flies, ib. Restored. 

JIG. 

Wiilippe, king of the 

French, J17. 

I^ouislxiurg takf'n. 279. 

Lovat, lord, executed, 281 

LuQui, sir Ciiurles, exe- 
cuted, 216. 

Lucius, prince. 7. 

Ludlow, colonel, 216. 222 

Luther, 125. 

Lyndhurst, lord, jii. 

Lynn, disaster ol Kin? 
John at, 6). 
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311. 

Macbeth, 26. 
Macclesfield, earl of, 285. 
Mclati of Glencoe, 25 j. 
Macintosh, sir James, Vin- 

dicice Gallica, 299. 
Mack, general, defeated at 

Ulm, J05. 
Madras, 284. 
Magna Charta, 62. Ck>n- 

firmations of, 62, 73. 
Maida, battle, 305. 
J/atn, the, plot. 163. 
Mainwaring, sermon of, 

196. 
Major-generals, Crom- 
well's, 225. 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, 

21. 
II. reduced by Ca- 
nute, 25. 

III. (Kenmore), 26. 

king of iScotland, jo. 

Subdued by duke Ro- 
bert, J 6. 
Malmesbury, battle of, 40. 

, lord, embassy to 

Paris, joi. 
Malplaquet. battle, 266. 
Malta surrendered, 30 ). 
Manchester, riots at, 31 1. 
Mandubratius, 2. 
Manny, sir Walter, 82. 
Manifleld, lord (Murray), 
chief justice, 282. Li- 
brary burnt, 295. 
Mantes burnt, j2. 
Mar's insurrection, 272. 
March, Mortimer, earl of 

{see Mortimer). 
Margaret, the maid of Nor- 
way, 7 2. Queen of Scot« 
land, lb. 

of Ai\Jou, marries 

Henry VI., ic». Gains 
the battle of Wakefield, 
103. Of St. Albans, 104. 
Army defeated at Tow- 
ton, 105. Twice defeat- 
ed, 106. Escapes to If lun- 
ders, ib. Reconciled 
with Warwick, 107. 
Lands at Weymouth, 
108. Captured at Tew- 
kesbury, t6. Death 
ib. 

, daughter of Henry 

Vll., marries James IV. 
of Scotland, itg. 
Maria Theresa, of Austria, 
succession opposed, 278. 



Files to Hungary, ib. 
Supported by parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Maria Louisa, archduchess, 
marries Napoleon, 307. 

Marlborough, duke of, ex- 
pedition to Ireland, 233. 
Plots the restoration of 
James, 2$4. Captain- 
general, 263. Campaign, 
264. Dukedom, ib. Cam- 
paign, ib. Victorious 
at Blenheim, 26$. Con- 
cludes a treaty with 
IYus:»ia, ib. Campaign. 
ib. Prince of the em- 

Cib. Victorious at 
illies, t6. Further 
rewards, ib. Victorious 
at Oudenarde, 2O6. At 
Malplaquet, ib. Influ- 
ence declines, 267. Of- 
fended, 268. Cuiarged 
with peculation, tb. 
Censured by the com- 
mons, ib. Retires to 
Antwerp, 269. 

duchess of, governs 

Anne, 263. Decline of 
her influence, 267. 

Marriage ^feudal), $3. 

Act, Royal, 295. 

Marston Moor, battle, 211. 

Mary, daughter of Henry 
Vil., marries Louis XII., 
124. Marries Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, ib. 

, daughter of Henry 

VIII., contracted to the 
dauphin, 125. Queen, 
reign of, 151-157. 

, queen of Scots, 141. 

Sent to France, 147. As- 
sumes the arms of Eng- 
land, 161. Returns to 
Scotland, 165. Corre- 
sponds with Elizabeth, 
166. Marries Damley, 
ib. Bears James, t6. 
Marries Both well, 167. 
Surrenders at Carbeny 
Hill. ib. Confined at 
Locbleven castle, ib. 
Resigns the crown, ib. 
Escapes to Enghmd, t6. 
Consents to a trial, ib. 
Carried to Bolton, ib. 
Removed to Tutbury, t6. 



In Babington's conspi- 
racy, 169. Conveyed to 
Fotheringhay castle, ib. 
Trial, ib. Condemned. 
ib. Execution, I'jo. 

Mary, princess, daughter of 
James II., marries prince 
of Orange, 23b. Crown 
settled on, 249. 

Masham, Mrs., Ingratiates 
herself with queen Anne, 
267. 

Massachusetts Bay plant- 
ed, 186. 

Massena, J07. 

Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm III., marries Henry 

I., i7- 

, daughter of Henry 1, 

betrothed to the em- 
peror, j8. Marries Geof- 
ny of Anjou, 16. Ap- 
pointed Henry's succes- 
sor, ib. Invades Eng- 
land, 19. Acknowledged 
as queen, ib. Retircb 
into Normandy, 40. 

Maud, consort of Henry 
I.. J8. 

Maurice, prince, 208. 

Maximilian, emperor, 
serves under Henry 
VIII., 124. Death, izO 

Maximus, 6. 

Mazarin, cardinal, 224. 

Meal-tub plot, 238. 

Meath, kingdom of, 47. 

Medina Sidonia, duke of. 
commands the Armadu, 

Melbourne, lord, home se- 
cretary, J 17. T*remler, 
J 19. Supiported by 
CConnell, ib. Resigns, 

J21. 

Mellitus, 14. 

Melville, sir James, evi- 
dence respecting Both- 
well, 167. 

Mercia, 9, The March, 1 1 . 
History of, 12. 

Mesne lords, 52. 

Middlesex, earl of, trea- 
surer, impeached, 191. 

Middle - Sexe, kingdom, 
II. 



Milan Decree, 306. 

Milton, 259. 
Entertains Norfolk's pro- \ liL\TA«^^»\»^XSfc^'^S^•t. 
posals, 168. P&Tty \w\mVMStca^ XsJ&kxv \s|^ ^"^ 
her favour, ib. ^wftVJt^X '^Tcitfife., tAv. ^Nsre«« 

Norfolk, ib. ImpVVca\ied l!L\«^TVe.Vsa ^"^ V^«»»«^^^^ 
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MipprfBfid, , MorUiDFT, HiHf^t carl ofi N' 

Moadnon, pwil. i 
Hunk. (EntAl. 111. 

a. DolIUirnnii! 



Edlunl 11, la dnlh, ^8. | NdHin, 
Sarprteed vii enour-' — ' 
bf Ednud IJI,. act 

Idortqiatli, tUCaU flf, no. 

UuriDQ, bliliDp or ICI; 



u blntiplu« 01 



IMrH mrurmi i_ 



MonlenxlF. loTd. dlKS 



. MDnntcrubpl, liinl.acfMled 
iwbfB^, url of KoLlJre- 



More, air Tbanmi, 
117. dimrti). 
BeOma ih* mU 



m^pcdlEhm lo Egypt, 
eEl Kmpentr, 704. 1 



RumIs. ioS. SlnifDII" 



aiHbl. jia. Go 
of BflC- Inard tbo Bplkrupbon. 
lecnKiJ,' (k CnraiistS, t- "■ 
I l\elmui.lb. 



At TraTaleBT, ib. DoUt, 

Naro. 4. 

Neville'! Cim, Utile. H 



NewtisiT. tntileft im. 
. , diiiB or, prime d 



NILiil^ic, lord, aapeoL 
.Voalllei. minliiil. 17B 



Nornundj (SeuatHaJ. his- 
■Dry of, 19. Stax. «im 
tint tucd, iti, KfdiKed 
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of the, 29. Language, %b. 

Amalgamate with the 

Saxons, 6}. 
Norris, sir John, 177. 
Northampton, council of, 

, batUe, 10 J. 

NorUi, lord, chancellor of 
exchequer, 29a Pnme 
minister, i&. Measure 
respecting tea, iZ>.' At- 
tempts to conciliate the 
Americans, 291. Resigns, 
295. Secretary, 296. 
Dismissed, ib. 

American colonies, 

described, 289. Discon- 
tents in, 289, 291. War 
breaks out in, 291. 

Briton paper, 289. 

No. Forty-five, ib. 

Foreland, battle off, 

212. 

Northmen (Danes, &c.) 
land in Northumbria, 16. 
Manners, 16. Ravage 
England, 17. 

Northumberland, earl of, 
rises against Henry IV., 
91. Second rebellion, ib. 

, earl Warwick be- 
comes duke of (see War- 
wick), 149. Ruins So- 
merset, to. Deserted, 
15 J. Executed, ib. 

, earl of, conspires to 

liberate the queen of 
Scots, 168. 

Northumbria, 9, 1 1. 

Nottingham, royal standard 
erected at, 208. 

castle, Isabella and 

Mortimer seized at, 80. 
Burnt, J 17. 

, earl of, secretary, 251. 

Nuncio, received by James 
li., 246. 



0. 

Oak, royal, 222. 

OAtes, Titud, history, 236. 
Pensioned, 2^7. Fined 
and imprisoned, 242. 
Fined, whipped, and pil- 
loried, 243, 244. 

O'Brien. Smith, trans- 
ported, J25. 

Ocata, la 

O'CoanelU Daniel, ^14. 

Organises Caiholic Asao- 1 



elation, ib. Returned 
for Clare, 11$. Advo- 
cates repeal of Union, 
J 19. Supports lord Mel- 
bourne, ib. 

O'Connor, Roderidc, king 
of Connaught, 47, 48. 

Odin (see Woden). 

Odo, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, brutality to £1- 
giva, 21. 

f bishop of Bayeox, 30. 

Offa, king of Merda, 15. 

OfiBcers, council of, 227. 
Restores the Long Par- 
liament, tl>. Expels it, t£>. 

Oldcastle, sir John Qord 
Cobham), heads the Lol- 
lards, 92. Executed, ib. 

Orange, prince of, founds 
the Dutch republic, 172. 
Assassinated, 17;. 

, William, prince of 

(William III.), defence 
of Holland, 2j$. Insur- 
rection in favour of, ib. 
Marries princess Mary, 
2 j6. Invitation to Eng- 
land, 247. Declaration, 
ib. Lands in Torbay, 

248. Marches to London, 

249. Summons a conven- 
tion, ib. Crown settled 
on,t6. (5a William m.) 

Ordeals. 2a Abolished, 5;. 

Orford, earl of (Russell). 
258. (See Russell.) 

Orleans, besieged by Eng- 
lish, q8. Relieved by 
Joan a' Arc, 98. 

,Maidof,98. (5eeJoan 

d'Arc.) 

, duke of, regent, 273. 

Ormond, duke of, lord-lieu- 
tenant in Ireland. 211. 
Delivers Dublin, &c., to 
parliament, 220. Suc- 
cesses and reverses in 
Ireland, ib, Ck>n8pire8 
against Cromwell, 226. 

, duke of, commands 

in Flanders, 269. Im- 
peached and attainted, 
272. 

Oswy, king of Northum- 
bria and Bretwdda, 14. 

Otbo, king of Greece, 314. 

Otterboume, battle, 87. 

Oudenarde, battle, 266. 

Overbury, rtr l^bomae, i%t>. \j 

Oxford, prov\s\oi\ft of, tsfo. 
Occupied by CViaT\e& L, 
210. ParUameiit at, i\v 



Invested by Fairfax, 211 
Parliament at, 232. Vio 
lence of, 239. 
Oxford, Barley, earl of (mc 
Harley), treasurer, 268. 
Dismissed, 270. im- 
peached and committed, 
272. 



P. 

Pftle, English of the. Join 
the Irt^ rebellion, 206. 

Palmerston, lord, J07. 
F<nreign secretary. 317. 
Premier, J27. Death, 334. 

Pampluna, taken, 30B. 

Pandolf, papal envoy, 61. 

Papists, fire of London 
ascribed to, 73}. 

Paris, evacuated by the 
English, 99. 

, peace of (1763), 288. 

, entered by allies, 308, 

309. Peace of (1814). 

Parker, archbiifhop of Can- 
terbury, 160, 162. 

, sir Hyde, admiral 

293. 

Parliament, Anglo-Nor- 
man, $2. When assem- 
bled, ib. Mad. 66. 
Leicester's, 67. Long, 
201. Subjected by army, 
214. Proposals to the 
king, 215. Bump, 216k 
Dismissed by Cromwell, 
223. Barebone's, 224. 
Restored by the oflBcers, 
227. Expelled, t6. Re- 
stored, t6. Renounces 
military authority. 2jo. 
Bill for Septennial, 277. 

, Irish, independence 

acknowledged, 295. 

Parnell, sir H., 317. 

Parma, duke of, commands 
the Spanish army of 
invasion, 176. 

Parr, Catherine, marries 
Henry Vlll., 141, 142. 
Marries Lord Seymour 
148. 

Parsons, Jesuit, 168. 

Parties, court and country 
238. 

Partition treaty (Spanish) 
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Advances to Derby, ib. 
Retreats, ib. Defeated 
at CuUoden, ib. Escapes 
to Morlaix, 281. Subse- 
quent fate, t6. 

Price's purge, 216. 

Priestley, Dr. 299. 

Prince Edward's Island 
taken, 28j. 

Printing, introduction of, 

113. 
Privy council, remodelled, 

Protector, title of, 96. 

Protectorate, Cromwell's, 
established, 224. 

" Protectionists," j2j. 

Prussia accedes to armed 
neutrality, Joj. Seizes 
Hanover, ib. Conquered 
by the French, 306. 
Joins coalition against 
France, J09. 

Prynne, pilloried and fined, 
198. 

Pnlteney, earl of Bath, 
278. 

Panishments,Anglo-Saxon, 
20. 

l\iritans, rise of the, 162. 
Favoured by Cecil, Lei- 
cester, and others, ib. 
Different kinds of, 196. 

Pym carries up Strafford's 
impeachment, 202. Ac* 
cused of treason, 207. 

Pyrenees, battles of the, 
308. 



a. 

Quatre Bras. jio. 
Quebec taken, 28J, 284. 
'Qulberon, battle off, 282. 
Expedition to, joi. 



pjillways, 3il. 

Baleigli, sir Walter, founds 
Virginia, 177. Plot 
against James I., 183. 
Reprieved, t&. Second 
expedition to Guiana, ib. 
Execution, ib. 

Rantlllies, battle, 265. 

Rapes, Saxon, la 
Ravajllac assassinates 
Heaiy IV., 188. 



Reading taken by Essex, 

210. 
Redwald, king of East 

Angles, and BretvxiJda, 

14- 

Reform, parliamentary, ad- 
vocated by William Pitt, 
296. Partial, effected, ib. 
Pitt's bill for, lost, 297. 
Becomes a national ques- 
tion, 311. Lord John 
Russell's bill, 317. Riots 
respecting, ib. Carried, 
ib. Provisions of, 318. 

Reformation, progress, i ;o, 
142, 144. Opposed by 
Gardiner, 147. Images, 
(fee, abolished, ib. Dis- 
content at, 148. for- 
warded by Elizabeth, 
161. In Scotland, 165. 
In France, 168. 

Reged, kingdom, ij. 

Regent, title, 96. 

Regicides, fate, 229. 

Reliefs, 53. 

Remonstrance, grand, 206. 

Revenue, Anglo-Norman, 

53. 

Rhine, confederation of 

the, 305. 
Richard I., rebels, when 
prince, 49, 55. Reign 

of, 56-59- 

II., reign of, 86-88. 

III., reign of, 110-113. 

, son of the Conqueror, 

death, 34. 

, earl of Cornwall, 

67. 

Richelieu, cardinal, be- 
sieges Rochelle, 195. 

Richmond, Henry, earl of, 
descent, iii. Engages 
to marry Elizabeth of 
York, 112. J^ands at 
Milford Haven, ib. De- 
feats Richard HI. at 
Bosworth, ib. Saluted 
king, 115. (See Henry 

VII.). 

, duke of, moves ad- 
dress for peace with 
America, 291. 

Ridley, bishop of London, 
149. Burnt, 1 56. 

Rights, Declaration of, 249. 
Bill of, 252, 259. 

Rikenild street (ue Ike- 
nild). 

Rlpon, treaty of, loo. 

, earl («ee GodertcYkN. 

Rivers, earl, tutor ol ISA- 



ward v., 110. Impri- 
soned by Gloucester, ib. 
Killed, ib. 

Rlzzio, David, 166. Mur- 
dered, ib. 

Robert the Devil, 27. 

, son of William the 

Conqueror, rebels, 32. 
Obtains Normandy and 
Maine, 34. Stipulation 
with Rufus, 35. Sub- 
dues Malcolm, ] 6. Mortr 
gages his dominions, ib. 
Invades England, ^7. 
Treaty with Henry J., 
ib. Captured by him, ib. 
Dies at Cardlfif castle, ib. 

III. of Scotland, his 

misfortunes, 91. 

, earl of Gloucester, 

revolts from Stephen, 
J9. Invades England, 
ib. Captures Stephen, 
40. Captured, tl>. 

Robespierre, 299. 

Roches, Peter des, bishop 
of Winchester, 65. 

Rochelle, La, bucking- 
ham's expedition to, 195. 
Surrendered, 196. 

Rochester, bishopric found- 
ed, 13. 

Rochfort, viscount, brother 
of Anne Boleyn, 139. 

, viscountess, accuses 

Anne Bolejrn, i j8. Ex- 
ecuted, T41. 

Rockingham, marquess of, 
prime minister, 290. 
Again prime minister, 
295. Death, 206. 

Rodney, admiral lord, bom- 
bards Havre, 282. Vic- 
tory at Cape St. Vincent, 
203. Takes St. Eustatia. 
to. Defeats de Grassc, 
ib. Made a baron, ib. 

Roger, earl of Hereford, 31. 

Rogers, prebendary, burnt, 
156. 

BoUo, or Rolf, the Ganger, 
obtains Neustria, 29. 

Romans abandon Britain. 
6. Civilization nndei 
the, tb. 

Romilly, sir Samuel, jii. 

Rooke, admiral sir G., 254. 
Attacks Vigo, 264. 
Takes Glbraltw, xfis- 
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Rmh, gBoml, {09. KUM, 

Rouen, prtnoe Arttmrmnr' 
dwedatffo. SarranAarad 
toFhlltohtei TMkenbj 
Henry V.,91. Jotad'Arc 
banital»99. 

Roandheadi^ 207. 

Rowena, la 

UoxbuTili,' ceded to Eag- 
land, 49. Sold 1^ BiduutI 

1^57. 

Rojal 800M7 founded, 
nu 

Bambold engafed in Bye 
House plot, 141. 

Rannymede, Maipu Ghana 
signed at, 62. 

Rupert, prtnoe, roots the 
paiUament cavalry, iia 
Takes Bristol, A. De- 
feated at IfarsUm Moor, 
III. Surrenders Bristol, 
211. Chaaed by Blake, 
22a. Commands In Eng- 
lish fleet, 111.212. 

Russell, adn^al, a Jacob- 
ite, 254. Qneen Mary's 
letter to, <b. Defeats the 
French fleet at La Hogue, 
ib. Earl of Orford, 258. 
(See Orford.) 

, lord, quells insurrec- 
tion in Devonshire, 149. 

, lady, pleads for her 

husband, 241. 

, lord William, con- 
spires against duke of 
York, 240. Projects an 
insurrection, ib. Trial 
and execution, 241. At- 
tainder reversed, 252. 

•^^, lord John, carries re- 
peal of Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, ^14. in- 
troduces Parliamentary 
Reform bill, ^17. Its 
provisions, J 1 8. Declares 
against the corn-laws, 
J2J. Premier, ^24, J36, 

Russia, subsidiary treaty 
with, 282. Attacks the 
Turkish dominions, jit. 
War with, m. 

Ruthven, lord, murders 
Kizzio, 166. 

Kulland, carl of. betrays a 
plot against Henry IV., 
90. 

Ruyter, de, admiral, 22^. 
Defeated by Albemarle, 

2 J 2. 8&U8 up the Thames. 

2JJ. 



By« Howt ptot, 141. 
Byawlok, tieaty of; 255. 



SaoiMvevell, DTm . wrmon, 

167. Inmeadiedli A. 

unspencieti, to. 
SaekTlIle, loid G6onBe,mls- 

bdiaTkmr at Mfaiden, 

181. Dismissed, ib. 
Sadler, sir BaUh, 167. 
SaiBft AttMmTwtl^ 102, 

104. 
— — George^ dievalier 

(pretender), 172. 
Jolmj(Mivnr,diBiaeter, 

itt. 

John (MS Boltng- 

broke). 

Qnentin, battle, 157* 

Sebastisa taken, 108. 

VlnoentiQipeb battles 

ofli; 291. |oi. 

YinoMitk earl (tee 

Jervls). 

Salad s takes Jenualem, 
55. Bicterd'stmoewith. 

57. 
Salamanca, battle, jo9. 

Salisbury, earl of, attacks 

the French harbours, 61. 

, earl of, beheaded, 

lOJ. 

-^, countess of, attainted, 
IJ9. Executed, 141. 

, lord (Cecil), discovers 

Gunpowder Plot, 184. 
Death, 186. 

Sancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 247. A non- 
juror, 251. Deprived, ib. 

Sandys, sir Edwin, 190. 

Saragossa, battle, 266. 

Saratoga, convention of, 
291. 

Sarsfield, 25 j. 

Savage, John, meditates 
assassinating queen Eli- 
zabeth, 169. 

Savoy, duke of. Joins Grand 
Alliance, 264. 

Saxe, marshal, 279. 

Saxon pirates, 5. Called in 
by the Britons, 6. 

Saxon tribes, 8. Religion, 
9. Ships, ib. First set- 
tlement, TO. Conquest, 
i6. Second settlement, 
ib. T\v\tA ««XX\«tBftwt, 
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KIngdoma nntted by Ef- 
bert, 14. 8axoraamsl> 
pmate with NoraiMi. 

Scandinavians (sse Norta- 

men, Danes). 
Soapnla. Otftorins, |. 
Scmam Act, 267. 
Sohombeig. msnhaI,lsDdi 

In Ireland, 252. KilM. 

15?. 
SdkBnbnmn, peace of, }o6. 
Sdr gerefd (sbolff), 19. 
Scone, fuarles IL crowned 

at, 22T. 

Sootia (Ireland), 6. 

Scotland, daims to crown 
of, 72. First allisnoe 
with Prance, 7}. Ove^ 
ran bj Edward L, ib. 
Again, 74. Delivered bj 
Brace, 77. Trace wi^ 
ib. Fart ofl ceded to 
Edward IIL, 8a Be- 
dnoed under the Goo* 
monwealth, 222. How 
rated, 225, Royal n* 
fhori^ restored In, 229. 
William III. acknow- 
ledged tai. 251. Parna- 
ment rejects YAM for 
Hanoverian succession. 
26j. Effect in England, 
ib. Union with. ib. 

Scots, 6. Defeated by Ed- 
ward L at Falkirk, 74 
Invade England, 79. 
Treaty with the, 80. 
Defeated at Halidown 
Hill, tb. Assist the dan- 
phin (Charles VII.). 94- 
Routed at Solway, 141. 
Impose conditions on 
Charles L, 2ij. Deliver 
him up, ib. Protest 
agauist the king's trial, 
217. Proclaim Charles 
II., 221. 

Scrope, archbishop of Yoric, 
rebellion and execution, 
91. 

, lord, executed,' 9?. 

Scutage (eKuaffe\ 5;, 62. 

Sebastian!, marshal, ^07. 

Sebert, king of Essex, ij. 

Sedgemoor, battle, 24$. 

Segontiaci, 3. 

Selden, 191. 

Scnlac (field of Hastings) 
28. 

Septennial Act, 271. 
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Natural Science. 

THE ELECTRIC TELFXiRAPH. By Dr. 

I.ARDKF.R. New Mitioii, Revised and re-writtcn by 
E. B. Bright, F.R.A S,, Secrutary of the Briliali iind 
Irish Magnetic Telcerai'li Company ; containing full 
infoimation, in a popular lurm, of Teli^rapbs at 
hnme and abroad, bnn)t;ht up to the present time ; in- 
cludine Descriptions (rf Railway .Signalling Ap)iaratu», 
Clock Regulating \ty Electridtv, Admiral Fitzrov s, Syaleni 
orKtorm Warning, && 140 lllustralions. Small 8vo, 5s. 
" It la capiUlly edited by Mr. IMRht, whii ban MiKCcialctl in iraklnj 
his one uf the mcihl leulalilc bniki. isctanl iin tho Khsctric Tglc;irsplL 
~ ' . - . ... iimu^vj ; „d Ii„ „]» will care- 

.-, in Klain Its chier faclti in lemcm- 

_ , .. _. _ nsidored ihnroiiRhly wwled aci in all thut 

appeitaini to the Electric Tdeernph 10 iatti'—E iij(iir& Ma-M/ik, 

HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By Dk. 
L.\KDNEK. Third Edition. Revised and conipleLol to 
1II67. By EiiwiN Di'.VKiS, F.R.A.S., Supennltudenl 
of the Allazimnth Uc[rartmeiit, Ri^al ObsenMlory, Creen- 
vich. ijSIllustmtions. Small 8vo., 7e. 6d. 

facEfl tv idn pupib ; aiul bi onler fai xvt the matler cLcarty bcfnrc dimii. he 
nCoTKi to mure ihnn one liirKa and Iraairtanl Tuliime on the iniliject. 
but wJthiitLt a dediloUy sadAftfctiiry result. One of tfau inipila, iiuwcvdr, 
nwtuced (ntm hii piicktil a EOuaEl unpretendiuff wprit 'l>r. Ijanlncr'ii 
J/MH/Aaab , and that which a len^ithy paiafliaph in the lotjp! w<4k hiid 
failed 10 make cknr, wa» omiplfltDly Hlucidalul in a iJnrt rathr "enCenco 
In the HuaU hoA. A 'I'hird K&tma cif the o-Ell-kuuni J/amlteei 
^At/rvuflwy w niim before a«. mtited l>y Mr. Dnnkin uf viie tirvcn- 
wich OlHErvaioi;. who hai addnl Iii Ilu: tcit all lliat has lauly been 
djtciivered. »■ as b> Ivinic tiiu wotk dim'n tu tlie piurwit liiue- Wo 
cvi nn^lially rei;mumend ic as nuisi ufffid In all thoM v/Vut deiln to 
possets H cuniplcu mojiual of the licioncc and practice of nnlrununiy in 
a portable and inexpensive liinn."* — AitrvuffiHKai Rtforlfr. 

NATURAL PHIIOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
)ty Db. T.\ki>ner. 328Illuslralions. 4t]i Edit, i VoL 3B.6.I. 
"lliis will 1» a \^ convenient cla4S'boi>k for iimior studcnlA in 

^n«al iKitious of uiIuk ^^iinl dl^«?ns' of I>hi4ral krienc-e, illus- 
tmred lai^eJy by diagrams, 'nicsc diagrans eirnilat the fiTinii and 
aiTVngeraent of apparatus, and the niaimu of perfbmilnit the nui^t iin- 
putanl eipcrimenla.'"— /7iiVM QuitrUrfy Ktvitia. 
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Natural Science. 

HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNE- 
TISM, AND ACOUSTICS. By Dr. Lardner. 
Seventh Thousand. Revised and completed to 1866 by 
Gkorge Carey Foster, F.C.S., Fellow of and Pro- 
fessor of Physics in University College, London. 400 Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo, 5s. 

''The book coiihl not have been entrusted to anyone better calculated 
to preserve the terse and hicid style uf Lardner, while correcting his 
errors, and brin^inp; up his work to the present state of scientiAc know- 
Ied;;e. All we can say of the Editor's actual labours, is, that he has 
added much new matter to the old text, and that he has modified some 
of \yr. I^inlncr s statements in accordance with currently accepted 
doctrines and recent investigations. The work addresses itself to tnosc 
who, without a profound knowledge of Mathematics, desire to be familiar 
with experimental physics, and to such we especially recommend it" — 
Pofudar Science Review. 

HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. By Dr. Lard- 

ner. Seventh Thousand. 357 Illustrations. Sni. Svo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK OF HYDROSTATICS, PNEU- 
MATICS, AND HEAT. By Dr. Lardnkr. Seventh 
TJiousand. 292 Illustrations. Small Svo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. By Dr. Lardner. 

Fiftli Thousand. 290 Illustrations. Small Svo, 5s. 

*«* The above 4 Volumes form a Comphte Course 0/ Kaiural 

rhilosof'hy. 

A FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY ; an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dyna- 
mics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and Acoustics, with numerous 
Kxani])les. By Samuel Newth, M.A., Fellow of 
University C-ollegc, London. Eighth TJiousand, with 
large additions. i2nio, 3s. 6d. 

*#* This work cnihnicos all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re- 
quired at the M.'itriculation Ivxaminatiun of the University of London. 
'I'he }>rcsciit alition ha^ hccn to a lar^^c extent re-written, the points 
found to present nuKt difficulty have been simplified, fresh matter has 
been introduced and new examples have been added. 

NEWTH'S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, 

including Hydrostatics, with numerous Examples. Fourth 
Jvliti(jn. Small Svo, 8s. 6d. 

*4 * The First Part contamsaWlVvcswliieotsin Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
rcijLiircd fur the 1>.A. and I'l.Sc. V.xAmu\aX\owsol\.\vc\Juiversityof London. 
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AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ME- 
CHANICS, for the Use of the Junior University Students. 
By Richard Potter, A.M., late Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in University College. Fourth Edit. 8s. 6d. 

POTTER'S TREATISE ON OPTICS. Part I. 

All the requisite Propositions carried to First Approxima- 
tions, witli the construction of Optical Instiuments. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Part II. The Higher Propositions, with their applica- 
tion to the more perfect forms of Instruments. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS; or the Nature 

and Properties of IJght. A Descriptive and Experimental 
Treatise. 100 Illustrations. Svo, 6s. 6d. 

A GUIDE TO THE STARS. In Eight Plani- 

spheres, showing the Aspect of the Heavens for every Night 
in the Year. Svo, 5s. 

COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. By Diony- 

sius Lardner, D.C.L. Containing: Air — Earth— Fir« 
— Water — Time — The Almanack — Clocks and Watches — 
Spectacles — Color — Kaleidoscope — Pumps —Man — The 
Eye — The Printing Press — The Potter's Art— Locomotion 
and Transport — The Surface of the Earth. 233 Cuts. 5s. 

STEAM AND ITS USES. By Dionysius Lard- 
ner, D.C.E. S9 Illustrations. 2s. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. By Dionysius Lardner, 

D.C.L. 201 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Dr. Lardner. 

Containing : How to Observe the Heavens —Latitudes and 
Longitudes — Tlie ICarth — The Sun — The Moon — The 
Planets : are they Inhabited ? — The New Planets — I^ver- 
rier and Adams's Planet — The Tides — Lunar Influences — 
The Stellar Universe — Liglit — Comets— Cometary Influ- 
ences — I'xlipses — Terrestrial Rotation — I^mar Rotation — 
Astronomical Instruments. 182 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

POPULAR PHYSICS. By Dr. Lardnkr. Con- 
taining : Magnitude and Minuteness — Atmosphere — 
Thunder and Lightning — Terrestrial Heat — Meteoric 
Stones— Popular Fallacies —Weather Prognostics — Ther- 
mometer — Barometer — Safety Lamp — Whitworth's Micro- 
metric Apparatus -Electro -Motive Power— Sound — Ma^lc 
Lantern — Camera Obscura — Carcveta, \;v\c!\^;i. — Vkv^^vcnnj^ 
G7as8— Stereoscope— Science and YotVrj . "i^j \^\\sVv>^'^-"5>-^^- 
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THK MrCROSCOPK By Dionysius Lardner, 

D.C.L. 147 Engravings, ^s. 

THK I5EE AND WHITE ANTS. Their Man- 
ners and 1 labiu. By Dr. Lardner- With Illustrations 
of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 135 Illustrations. 2S. 

••* The Sfven preceding Volutnei are from the ^^ Museum o/Scieitce 
and Arty 

HENRY'S GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC 

TKKMS for General Use. l2mo, 3s. 6d. 

"'I'o >tuJcnts (;f works on the various sciences, it can scarcely fail 
to Ii-; i»f iiuii'li service. The dufinitions are brief, but are, nevertheless, 
Mtii'ici'-Mtly precise ami sufHcicntly plain; and in all cases the etymologies 
of the tcrinh are traced with care." — National Society's Monthly Paper. 

Chemistry. 

DR. HOFMANN'S MODERN CHEMISTRY. 

lOxpcrinieiital and Theoretic. Small 8vo, 4s. 6tl. 

" It is In the truest .sense an intrcKluction to chemi.str>' ; and as such it 
])().;«vcs.scs the hi^^hcst value- a value which is e<iua!ly great to the 
student, new to the science, and to the lecturer who has spent years in 
teai.liluij it. ^'—Reader. 

iU'XSKX'S (JASOMl^TRY: compri.sing the lead- 

iiiLC riiysicaj and C'lieniical ProjK-rtie.s of Oase.s, with the 
Methods ofCiiis Analy.sis. l>y 1)k. Ko.scnE. 8vo, ;js. 6d. 

Baron Liebigs Works. 

".'^i'le l>y side, as hm'A as hii.bandry shall la>t, will these three names 
■.liiii': ill CO <,-(iiial ;;Iory — Aiitniiie Lavoisier. HuFiipliry l>avv, Justus 
l-i-.;l»i-4. To l-avoisiur belon^is the noble initiation of the work; to Davy, 
ii ■ -.ji.cn'li'l prosecution; to Licbi^, its j;IoriouM;onsuinniation. Knibracing 
.'li 1.: < masterly iniluction the results of all fcjre>;one and <:ontein])orary 
iiiv . ^li^ation. and supplyin;^ its lar>;e defeirts by his «»wn incomparable 
r- '-.''ir In.- •, Lit:l)i'4 lias bnilt iij) on iin])eri'liabie foundations, a^ a con- 
1.' ■ ;■ I uholi:, the Cfide of sinipl--; neufrai laws c)n wlii'.:h re;:encrated 
:■ •;.' iilt'in: in;i"-t Iieiiicforth for all time repo>e." — lutcrmitional Kxhi- 
i-.i.iii j\r/>i>rf-, 1002. 

llii': NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY. 
} A .MILLAR LETTERS ON CHEMLSTRY, 

in its Mcl.'itioiis to riiysi<)](>'^^y, Dictelics, Ai^riculture, 
( 'oiniiHTcc, etc. Fourth Mdilion. Small <Svo, js 6d. 

/,;:'r'rKRs ox modern agriculture. 

S ;■).':! I Nvo, Cjs. 
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In a New mid Elegant Binding for a Present 

In 6 Double Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, with gold 
ornaments and red edges, Price jf i is. 

LARDNER'S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 

ART, containing : — The Planets ; are they inhabited 
Worlds? — Weather Prognostics — Popular Fallacies in 
Questions of Physical Science — Latitudes and Longitudes — 
Lunar Influences — Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars — 
Railway Accidents — Light — Common Things : Air — Loco- 
motion in the United States — Cometary Influences — Com- 
mon Things: Water — The Potter's Art- Common Things : 
Fire — Locomotion and Transport, their Influence and 
Progress — The Moon — Common Things : tlie Earth — The 
Electric Telegraph — Terrestrial Heat — The Sun — Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes — Barometer, Safety Lamp, and 
Whitworth's Micrometric Apparatus — Steam— The Steam 
Engine — The Eye — The Atmosphere — Time — Common 
Things: Pumps— Common Things: Spectacles, the Kalei- 
doscope — Clocks and Watches — Microscopic Drawing and 
Engraving — Locomotive — Thermometer — New Planets : 
Leverrier and Adams's Planet — Magnitude and Minuteness 
— Common Things : the Almanack — Optical Images — 
How to Observe the Heavens — Common Things : the 
Looking-glass — Stellar Universe — The Tides — Colour — 
Common Things : Man — Magnifying Glasses — Instinct 
and Intelligence— The Solar Microscope— The Camera 
Lucida — The Magic Lantern — The Camera Obscura— The 
Microscope — The White Ants; their Manners and Habits 
— The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography 
— Science and Poetry — The Bee— Steam Navigation — 
Electro-Motive Power — Thunder, Lightning, and the Au- 
rora Borealis — The Printing Press — The Crust of the Earth 
— Comets — The Stereoscope — The Pre- Adamite Earth — 
Eclipses — Sound. 

"The 'MiLseum of Science and Art' is the most valuable contribution 
that has ever been niaUe to the Scientific Instruction of every class of 
society." — Sir David Brewster in the North British Review. 

** The who'.e work, bound in six double volumes, costs but the price of 
a Keepsake; and whether we consider the liberality' and beauty of the 
illustrations, the charm of the writini^, or the durable interest of the 
matter, we must express our belief that there is hardly to be found among 
the new books, one that would be welcomed by people of so many ages 
and classes as a valuable present" — Examiner. 

*0* The Work may also be had in 12 single Volumes t^s. Ornam€uUi\ 
Banrifs, or /lat.'dsomely half -hound moYocco^^ Volumes, f,i. "»-"^*« ^^"• 
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Popular Physiology. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 

lU' Dr. Lardxer. With 190 Illustrations. Second 
Kdition. i vol. 3s. 6d. 

Professor Tie MorgarCs Works. 

ELEMKXTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Auglstus 

1)K MoRi-.AN, hilc Professor of Mathematics in University 
Cdllc^^e, London. Eighteenth Thousand. Small 8vo, 5s. 

THE IJOOK OF ALMANACKS. With an Index 

of Reference by which the Almanack may be found for 
every vear, ui) to A. D. 2000. 5s. 

FORMAL LOGIC ; or, the Calculus of Inference, 

NcccN-sary and Probable. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

SYLLABUS OF A PROPOSED SYSTEM OF 

LOGIC. Svo, Is. 

Mathe?7JaticaI Works and Tables. 

XEWTirs MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLP:S ; 

;i ( I r.i( Ilia It'll Sriios of l^lciiu-iitary Kxnmples in Arilhnielic, 
Al.jci'ra, I.n^'aritlinis. 'J"nV()n(;nietrv, and Mechanics, 
("rown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

TAIJLKS OF L0(;ARITHMS COMMON A\r) 

TklCOXOMLTRlCAL TO FIVK PLACKS. Under 
the Sii]»».rinlfn(iiMKc of llic Society for the Diffusion of 
I refill Knowlcd^^'. I'caj). Hvo, is. 6d. 

F()UR-FlC;rRK LOCIARITHMS AND AXTI- 

LOGAklTIIMS. On a Card, is. 

JURLOWS 'J'AIJLES OF SQUARES, CUP>ES, 

SOUAkK ROOl S, ( riJE ROOTS AND RECIPRO- 
CALS of all I lit I'j^c-r Numbers up to 10,000 Royal i2mo,8s. 

LESSONS OX FOR^r ; an Introduction to Geo- 
metry, as jL^nven in a Pe>talozzian School, Chcam, Surrey. 
l>y (^HARi.KS Rkinkr. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

" It has bcfii fiiiui'l ill tin- actual ii'ic of these lcss(ms, for a ronsiilcr- 
,tLJ«; j^crioil, that a larger avcr.ii^c ninnhcr of pupils arc hmuj^lit to >iu'iv 
thii AfalhcMiatics wiih dcc'vWA swvxess, and tliat all pursue llicni in a 
.superior iiiaiinci."— A'<T'. />>'. iMayo. 
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LESSONS ON NUMBER ; as given in a Pesta- 
lozzian School, Cheam, Surrey. By Charles Reiner. 
The Master's Manual. New Edition. i2mo, cloth, 5s. 

A COURSE OF ARITHMETIC, as Taught in 
the Pestalozzian School, Worksop. By J. L. Ellen berger. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

Logic. 

ART OF REASONING: a Popular Exposition 

of the Principles of Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By 
Samuel Neil. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF 

THOUGHT, on which are founded the Mathematical 
Theories of Logic and Probabilities. By the Late George 
Boole, IX. D., Professor of Mathematics in Queen's 
College, Cork. 8vo, 14s. 

Monetary History of England. 

THE MYSTERY OF MONEY Explained and 

Illustrated by the Monetary History of England from the 
Norman Conquest to the present time. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Economy in Food. 

DR. EDWARD SMITH'S PRACTICAL DIET- 

ARY FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. Fourth Thousand. Small 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Chap. I. Elements of Food which the Body requires. — 
II. What Elements can be supplied by Food. — III. Qual- 
ities of Foods : Dry Farinaceous Foods — Fresh Vegetables 
— Sugars — Fats, Oil, &c. — Meats— Fish — Gelatin — Iiggs^ 
Cow's Milk — Cheese — Tea and Coffee — Alcohols— Condi- 
ments. — IV. Dietary for Families — Infancy— Childhood — 
Youth— Adult and Middle Life— Old Age.— V. Dietary in 
Schools. — VI. Dietary of tlie Libouring Classes — Present 
Mode of Living — Most suitable Dietary — Best arrangement 
of Meals— Specimens and Proposed Dietaries. — Vll. Diet- 
ary of the Labouring Classes. Cooking Depots and Soup 
Kitchens. 

" Dr. Smith's book is by far the most useful vro. V\^N<i fjecw w\)wcs. isJ^ "Ccw^ 
practical questions connected with the Teg,u\ai\io\\ lil ^vjcA, ^Vr."^«x Vs«. 
individuals or families.** — Saturday Kevieiv, 
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Sir George Ramsay's Works, 

THE MORALIST AND POLITICIAN; or, 
Many Things in Few Words. Fcap 8vo, clafli, Ss. 

'■ A ImQt which nmuiiiE ub m ils tlyfc of soiM parLs of ColeiMgt's 
'Aids to RcflectiDn,' wilhont nlfecting to emulate lU power Witbaut 
being prufiTiiiid, \\ is (houshlful and aenaWe." — Netes ttrtd QutrU^. 

INSTINCT AND REASON ; or, Tlie First Prin- 
ciples of Unman Knowledge. Crown 8vo, ss. 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, los.fid. 

Drawing. 

LINEAL DRAWING COPIES for the Earliest 

.Instruction. 300 Bnbjects on »4 sheets mounted on rs 
pieces of thick pasteboard. By Ibe Author of "DbawiMO 
pok Young Childiien." 59. 6d. 

By the same Aulhar: 

EASY DRAWING COPIES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY INSTRUCTION. Simple Outlines ivithoiil 
Perspective, 67 Subjects. Price 6s. 6d. 
SaldaliB in Tiuo Sets: 
Set I. Price 3s. M. Set 11. Price 3s. 6d. 

PERSPECTIVE : ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE. By G. B. Moore, Teacher of Drawing in 
Univeraity College. In Two Parts. Text and Plates. 
!to, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Singing. 

THE SINGING MASTER COMPLETE, i vol. 
8vo, 6s. elolli. 

I. First Lessons in Singing, and the Notation uf Music. 
Bvo, 13. 
II. Rudinienis of the Science of Harmonv. 8vo, is. 

III. The First Class Tune Book. Svo, i^. 

IV. The Second Class Tune Book. Bvo. 15. fid. 

V. The Hymn Tvme Book. 70 Popular Psalm anJ 

Hymn Tvme*. %■«>, \i-Wk. , 



